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TOWARDS THE REFORM OF DIVINE 
SERVICE. 


PROFESSOR RUDOLF OTTO. 


THe Reformation of Luther and Calvin brought about a 
considerable change in the form of divine service. By 
Calvin the order of the Mass was entirely given up. Luther 
reonformed at first to its actual order, but changed its 
. Significance. Instead of being a sacerdotal sacrifice the 
_Mass reverted to the “‘ Supper” of the congregation. At 
0 first he regarded this Supper simply as a regular second part 
of the divine service, and the Sunday service was always 
brought to an end by this meal. Among other develop- 
+ ments, however, a change befell in this matter also. e€ 
‘whole congregation no longer communicated every Sunday. 
a The Supper itself, when only individuals took part in it, was 
“a mere appendix to the divine service, and the service itself 
;4 fragment, a torso, since for the great majority of wor- 
" shippers it had no proper close. 

» The Protestant worship still suffers from its fragmentary 
‘character. At this point a reformation is needed. According 
to Protestant principles that reformation cannot consist in 
pany attempt to revive the Supper as the close of every 
* Sunday service. That would ne lead to some make- 
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shift for the old Mass. The Supper would become a spec. 
tacle, of which some individuals would partake, and the 
rest gaze upon it. Indeed, it would eventually become again 
an act which the priest consummates, not the living con- 
gregation. This runs counter to the sense of its institution, 
and is especially contrary to all Protestant feeling. The 
Supper must therefore be severed from all other services, 
It must be again an independent celebration, which is at 
the same time the celebration of all that are present. Only 
so can it preserve its true significance. 

On the other hand, the remaining service must not 
remain a mere torso. It ought, after the preaching of the 
divine word, to include a second part, which is both a full and 
rich adoration offered by the whole congregation, and leads 
to a sacramental height of devotion which, in a more spiritual 
wise than that in which the elevated Host figures, yet leads 
the congregation at once to the deep and full experience of 
the “‘ real presence ’’ of God, without which a divine service 
in the fullest sense cannot be held. 

In my book, The Idea of the Holy, I have tried to show 
(p. 216) how this can be attained. It is made possible when 
the prayer of the congregation is led to an act of lofty com- 
posure in a holy silence: where the word, “‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them ”—that word which should dominate the 
whole service—is fulfilled in a loftier and grander sense and 
degree, and a more profound and mighty experience comes 
to the assembled souls. 

In our beautiful old Chapel of St Jost, in Marburg, this 
is the way in which we hold our regular service, in which we 
have also revived the old Lutheran forms of the “‘ responsive 
reading ’’ and the Litany. Our local congregations have 
almost entirely discontinued the old liturgical tradition. 
Nevertheless, our little congregation in St Jost follows these 
prayers with deep and sympathetic devotion. The service 
regularly includes this culmination of collective silence, in 
which the content of the entire service and the meaning of 
the prayers are concentrated and condensed. 

will now sketch the form of such a service. In so doing 
I follow my Lutheran tradition, which in Hanover, the land 
of my birth, still recognises the old, beautiful custom of the 
Altar, the Altar-lights and the kneeling position for prayer. 
I here take these forms for granted, but it is manifest that 
such externals are not essential to the matter. Where they 
are felt to be strange and intrusive they may be left out. 
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A priest who had come over from Catholicism to Pro- 
testantism, said of this mode of celebration, ‘“* Why, this is 
the Mass.”? He was mistaken. The Mass is a sacrificial act 
of one priest, whereas it is the congregation that performs 
the act here, and the preacher is merely their mouthpiece. 
But what he really meant by his remark is quite true, 
namely, that the rite ends once more in a “ sacramental ” 
height, of which many in our Protestant modes of worship 
are deprived. Consequently some are tempted to “ catholi- 
cise,” instead of employing and extending customs and forms 
which are found in Protestantism itself. For silent prayer 
has never altogether died out among us, and—at least in the 
Lutheran tradition—Antiphon and Litany have always held 
their place. 

Even among us efforts are made to make the Lord’s 
Supper, in some form or other, a part of the chief Sunday 
service. I am afraid that these efforts may all the more 
estrange many people from worship, and their importunity 
robs the Supper itself of its solemnity, and even imperils its 
original significance. For that significance is always en- 
dangered when the Lord’s Supper, for the greater part of 
the people present, is a mere appendix, in which they take 
no part ; or, even worse, when it is merely a spectacle, when 
some few, or even only one person receives, and the rest 
merely look on. 


LiruRGY FOR THE CHIEF SERVICE ON THE SUNDAY AFTER 
Trinity. (The essence and character of God’s church) 


(N.B.—The Asterisks in'this Service denote Responses.) 


On the altar a plain cross. To right and left, three 
candles. The two candles at the end of the row are lighted. 
The others are not yet alight. Upon a credence near the 
left wall of the chancel stands a basin covered with a cloth, 
to receive the offerings of the congregation. Near the right 
chancel wall are plain stalls for the minister and his assistant. 
The hymns and psalms ! are indicated by the hymnophane, 


I. The Proclamation of the Word. 


(1) Organ Music.—The minister and his assistant go to 
their places. The congregation rises to greet them. All take 
their seats. 


1 The psalms and responses in this service are taken from my book, 
“ Chorgebete,” Giessen, 1928. ioe 
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(2) Congregational Hymn.—The minister takes his place 
at the altar. The assistant remains in his stall to lead the 
responses of the congregation. 

(8) Psalm of Introit (responsive reading) : 

But now saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and 
he that formed thee, O Israel— 

* Fear not: for I have redeemed thee, I have called 
thee by thy name ; thou art mine: 

Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant 
whom I have chosen : 

* That ye may know and believe and understand that 
I am he. 

Before me there was no God formed, neither shall be 
after me : 

* JT, even I, am the Lord, and beside me there is no 
Saviour. 

I have declared, and have saved, and I have shewed, 
when there was no strange god among you : 

* Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, that I am God. 
Yea, before the day was, I am he: and there is none that 
can deliver out of my hand : 

* [ will work, and who shall let it ?—Amen. 

(4) Versicles.—Lord,* have mercy upon us. 

Kyrie,* eleison 
Lord,* have mercy upon us. 

(5) Praise—Glory be to God in the highest : 

* Peace on earth to men of goodwill. 

The Lord be with you: * and with thy spirit. 

Let us pray : 

(6) Collects—O God that hast in the fulness of time 
established thy church in the earth, that she may become a 
spiritual home and a refuge for all nations in the world, and 
lead them to a true and ever fuller knowledge of thee, it is 
thy will that she should present herself as a holy brotherhood 
and priesthood, in which all may approach thee unhindered 
in prayer and adoration: lét thy whole Church of Christ 
discern and ponder and fulfil it with ardent longing after 
unity in faith and life, in the love that is in Christ, thy Son, 
our Lord * Amen. 

Assistant.—O Lord our God, restrain here and in all 
places all striving after secular power and lordship over the 
souls of men. Give to each and all our preachers, teachers 
and leaders a humble heart, and readiness to serve in the 
mind of Christ. And so let the one holy, universal church be 
built throughout the whole world, reconciling and uniting 
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all peoples assembled with one accord to adore thy holiness, 
through Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord— 

* Amen. 

(7) The First Lesson.—Matt. xxiii., 1-2. “But ye are 
all brethren.”’ 

Assistant and Congregation.—Halleluja, Halleluja, 
Halleluja. 

(8) Congregational Hymn.—At this point the offerings of 
the congregation are collected and emptied into the basin on the 
credence. The preacher goes to the pulpit. 

(9) The Salutation.—The second lesson: I. Peter ii., 9-10. 
“Ye are a royal priesthood.””—The Sermon. 

Final Greeting.—A longer voluntary on the organ in a 
very soft tune, giving opportunity for private meditation on 
the sermon, and leading to : 

(10) The hymn after the Sermon. 


Il. The Pause, with presentation of offerings, private inter- 
cessions and notices. 


(1) The minister has gone to the altar. The assistant puts 
into his hands the basin of offerings. The minister places it 
on the altar and says : Lord our God, let these gifts redound 
to thy honour in service to the brethren— 

* Amen. 

(2) The assistant reads from the desk the announcements 
concerning deaths, baptisms, marriages, etc. 

The minister, at the altar, utters after announcement the 
appropriate intercession. 

(8) A short voluntary.—The assistant lights the remaining 
candles and goes to his stall. 


III. The Adoration. 


(1) Psalm (responsive reading). 

Arise, shine, for thy light is come— 

* And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 

For behold darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 

darkness the people :— 

* But the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall 

be seen upon thee. 

And the Gentiles shall come to thy light— 

* And Kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

But ye shall be called priests of the Lord— 

_ And men shall call you the servants of our God.— 
en. 
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(2) Confession of Faith. 

Assistant.—Let us acknowledge the Lord our God. God 
is light. When we walk in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and it is the fellowship in the Spirit with the 
Father and his Son, Jesus Christ— 

* Father of light, we praise thee. 

God is strength: and they that hope in the Lord shall 
renew their strength: they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles— 

* Lord, our soul hopeth in thee. 

God is love. He that hath love is born of God, and we 
know that we have come from death into life, when we love 
the brethren— 

* God, thou everlasting Saviour, set our hearts aflame 
in thy love.-—Amen. 

(83) Minister.—Lift up your hearts and let us pray : 

(Extempore prayer, founded on the sermon.) 

* Amen. 

(4) The short litany of intercessions. Assistant, with 
Responses from the Congregation. 

Lord, our God, bless and preserve this day and hence- 
forth our King, people and fatherland— 

* Bless, guide and enlighten all them that lead, teach 
and counsel. 

Lord, direct and enlighten thy congregation here and 
every where— 

* Give them true preachers, teachers and leaders, and 
give to us all a love unfeigned. 

Lord, bless and shield every calling and vocation— 

* All science and noble art, all true labour and industry. 

Write in our hearts law and self-control, and make us 
glad in our occupation and works— 

* Arouse us to our duty towards the poor and humble, 
and do right to those that suffer wrong. 

Give peace in our time, O Lord— 

* Because there is none other that fighteth for us, but 
only thou, O God. 

Lord, our God, banish all dissension and discord. Wash 
us from our sins, re-edify us in righteousness, and let truth 
and faith, love and unity be the glory and honour of our 
people— 

* Come to us with spirit and with power, and build up 
thy kingdom in our hearts.—Amen. | 

(5) The Minister kneels down and utters the sacramental 
invocation (epiclesis): Yea, come, O Lord, and come swiftly. 
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(ome down, we beseech thee, even now into our midst, that 
our soul may be healed in. the light of thy countenance. 

Assistant.—The Lord is in his holy temple: let all the 
world keep silence before him. 

The assistant and congregation kneel down. 

Adoration and prayer in silence. 

The prayer-bell strikes three strokes three times. All 
stand up. 

(6) Minister.—Lift up your hearts, and in concert with 
the whole church of God on earth and in heaven, let us 


ray. 
: Minister and Congregation together.—Our Father... 
forever and ever. Amen. 

Here may follow the Laudamus in the shorter form, sung 
either by a choir or by the congregation : 

We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, O Lord 
God, heavenly King, God the Father almighty, through the 
Son in the Holy Spirit. 

We praise Thee, we give Thee thanks for Thy great glory. 
For Thou only art holy, Thou only art the Lord, Thou only 
art the Highest, and from everlasting to everlasting.—Amen. 

(7) Minister.—The Lord be with you. 

* And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. Holy, mighty, eternal God, Thou ever- 
lasting King: Thanks be unto Thee that we anew hear Thy 
holy word, experience the nearness of Thy grace, and may 
serve Thee in praise and adoration. Grant unto us that 
when we now depart from Thy house, we may not depart from 
Thy presence. Abide with us in spirit and in power, with 
peace and new strength in all our ways: through Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. 

* Amen. ' 

Minister gives the Blessing. 

(8) Hymn.—Organ Postlude. 


Instead of Part III., 3, the following richer form can be 
used on special occasions : 

(3) The Preface : 

The Lord be with you— 

* And with thy spirit. 

Let us give thanks unto our Lord God— 

* It is meet and right so to do. 

It is very meet, right and commendable that we should 
at all times and in all places give thanks unto Thee, Holy 
Father, Almighty, Everlasting God, through Jesus Christ our 
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Lord. And especially upon this holy day, whereupon Thou 
gatherest us anew to Thy service. Thou hast let us hear 
Thy holy word—(Here follows an extempore prayer, reminis- 
cent of the sermon. This prayer ends with the concluding 
words of the Preface :) 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, all the Earth is 
full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is he 


that cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
highest. 


(4)—(8) As above. 

The short form of the ‘“ Laudamus,” with music for 
choral or congregational singing, is to be found in my book: 
Zur Erneuerung und Ausgestaltung des Gottesdienstes, Giessen, 


page 195. 
RUDOLF OTTO. 


MaRrBura. 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
AN APPRECIATION. 


J. H. TUCKWELL, 
Author of The Faith of the Future. 


THE dramatic, even tragic, happenings that of late have been 
convulsing India, we may congratulate ourselves have had 
at least one desirable result, namely, that, as perhaps never 
before, the attention of the whole world has been drawn to 
that great peninsula, to its unique interest and importance 
in human history ; and that, not in respect of the history of 
the past only, but equally of history as it is being made 
to-day. Probably never before has the importance of India 
been so widely recognised or so fully appreciated. These 
events, taken with the recent publication of the Simon Report, 
are indeed likely, not merely to mark, but to make an epoch, 
or at least prove a turning point, in the history of India, as 
also of the Empire as'a whole. It would, however, be a 
disastrous mistake to regard these events exclusively from 
the political point of view, since in India religious and 
political interests are intimately and indeed inseparably 
united. In truth, in no other land has religion so deeply 
penetrated and enveloped, so firmly held and profoundly 
influenced, life as a whole. Its subtle atmosphere spreads 
everywhere and pervades all things. Consequently, in India 
political and sociological science cannot be separated from 
religion. In India religion has never been departmentalised. 
And here assuredly she is entirely in the right. For a secular 
state would, in the end, prove an impossibility. Its varied 
elements would be but disjecta membra, they could by no 
possibility be brought together and united in a harmonious 
whole. The interests and activities of a purely secular state 
would necessarily lack that geistiges Band, to use Goethe’s 
famous phrase, that spiritual principle, without which it 
Vou, XXIX. No.1. 9 1* 
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would, indeed, could be nothing better than a galvanised 
corpse, having only the semblance, not the reality of life, 
A state or empire regarded simply as an aggregate of exter- 
nally related units, bound together mechanically, solely, i.e., 
by the ties of material interests, must of necessity be destined 
to eventual disintegration. And it is, in our judgment, by 
the essential pantheism of her religion that, in the end, 
India will be found able to save herself from the disintegration 
that at present appears to threaten her; and, further, only 
if in this respect we are prepared to learn of her, shall we, too, 
as an empire, be spared the like disaster. And by religious 
pantheism, let us remark, we mean only that higher pantheism 
which discerns the divine Atman or Self in all things and all 
things in the divine Atman or Self. 

Further, it is only in pantheism of the foregoing type, 
which indeed alone rightly deserves the name, that religion 
and philosophy are one. Here, again, India has refused to 
departmentalise. Religion and philosophy for her are but 
aspects of an ultimate unity of experience, an experience in 
which the elements of thought and feeling, that elsewhere 
had been separated and distinguished, are carried up and 
once more fused in a perfect immediacy termed Ananda, the 
Bliss, the Glory of God.? Consequently, philosophy is no 
bare abstraction, no unearthly ballet of bloodless categories, 
to use Bradley’s oft-quoted phrase; rather is it the mind’s 
effort to penetrate to the ultimate principle of life itself. 
The unity of life is seen to be one and the same with the unity 
of the immanent concrete Self or Atman. Philosophy, so 
regarded, is, accordingly, no mere logical system, but an 
interpretation of life, construing for thought what religion 
experiences as immediacy. Thought is thus for the validity 
of religious experience the sole criterion. For India, then, 
there can be no real conflict between science and religion, 
between religion and thought. Thought is, therefore, not 
obliged for safety to flee from religion and seek elsewhere its 
home. The noetic or intellectual virtues are also necessary 
for salvation, for knowledge and life eternal are one. Herein, 
then, we have the real value of India’s religious philosophy. 
In her higher pantheism there are no wide gaps to be bridged, 


1 That it is precisely this higher pantheism that makes all Asia one 
is well set forth in Kakasu Okakura’s little work, The Ideals of the East, 
with an introduction by Sister Nivedita. 

3 “No one has grasped him above or across or in the middle, 

There is no image of him whose name is Great Glory.” 
Svet. Up. iv., 19. 
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separating God, the soul, and the world from one another. 
Al things from its mount of vision are seen sub specie 
gternitatis ; they lie before the eye of the mind in the 
“smiling repose” of their essential unity. The sorrows of 
the spirit in time are carried up and transmuted into an 
eternal and infinite joy. 

Lest, however, it should be thought that here we have been 
exaggerating or indulging in a flight of rhetoric, it may be well 
to callin evidence a few witnesses to testify to the greatness, 
the value, the spirituality of Eastern thought. No one has 
more fully appreciated the spiritual worth of Indian philo- 
sophy than did the late Professor Max Miller. Towards the 
end of his long and fruitful labours, in his lectures on the 
Vedanta Philosophy before the Royal Institution, he quotes 
the testimony of Schopenhauer, who wrote saying, “ In the 
whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating as 
that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it 
will be the solace of my death.”” And Max Miiller adds that, if 
these words of Schopenhauer’s required any endorsement, he 
would willingly give it as the result of his own experience, 
during a long life devoted to the study of many philosophies 
and many religions. ‘“‘ If philosophy,” he says, “is meant to 
be a preparation for a happy death or Euthanasia, I know of 
no better preparation for it than the Vedanta Philosophy.” 
And writing to Professor Weber, he tells him that more and 
more he is spinning himself into the chrysalis of the Vedanta 
and that this is just as it should be. Thus Swami Vive- 
kananda hardly exaggerated when, after visiting him at his 
Oxford home, he said, ‘‘ Max Miiller is a Vedantist of Vedan- 
tists.” 1 Professor Hopkins, of America, bears testimony 
equally impressive. ‘ It is not,” he says, “‘ a new philosophy, 
it is a new religion that the Upanishads offer... . . It is a 
religion for sorrowing humanity. It is a religion that comforts 
the afflicted, and gives to the soul that peace which the world 
cannot give.” 2 Once more, Professor Paul Deussen, on the 


1 Max Miller quotes also Sir William Jones, Victor Cousin and Frederick 
Schlegel. The witness of Warren Hastings, Thoreau and Emerson might 
also be cited. And, coming down to the present time, Sir Charles Eliot, in 
his great work, Hinduism and Buddhism, tells us that many who have 
spent their lives among what they consider inferior races are uneasy when 
they retire and settle at home. “In fact, European civilisation,” he says 
frankly, ‘‘ is not satisfying, and Asia can still offer something more attrac- 
tive to many who are far from Asiatic in spirit.” (Op. cit., p. 96). And this, 
let us tri is as true of religion in particular as it is of civilisation in 
general. 

2 Religions of India, p. 289. 
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occasion of his visit to India, closed his address on The 
Philosophy of the Vedanta, before the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, with the memorable words: ‘“ And 
so the Vedanta in its unfalsified form is the strongest support 
of pure morality, is the greatest consolation in the sufferings 
of life and death—Indians, keep to it.” 1 More testimony of 
the like kind could easily be adduced ; but the foregoing will, 


we trust, be deemed sufficient here to support our main’ 


thesis, namely, the high value and importance, for science, 
for morality, and for religion, of Hindu Philosophy, and that 
not for the East only, but also for the West. 

Hitherto, however, we have been obliged to rely for our 
knowledge of Hindu Faith and Philosophy for the most part 
on such interpretations as have been forthcoming from the 
pens of European scholars. But religion, especially philo- 
sophical religion, and certainly such religious philosophy as 
that of India, needs to be interpreted from within, by those, 
7.€., who know its value and profess it as their own. For, 
after all, how can anyone adequately interpret another’s 
religion, however sympathetic he may be? Anyhow, after 
Western scholars and thinkers had done their best, there 
still remained the need, and it was a very urgent one, that 
India should speak for herself. At length the soul of India 
found genuine expression in the English tongue through 
the voice of the Swami Vivekananda mentioned above, a 
wandering Hindu monk, who addressed with startling effect 
the Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1898. The address 
of the Swami on that and other occasions, together with the 
able and beautiful writings of his saintly convert, Sister 
Nivedita (Miss Margaret Noble), produced a profound and 
lasting effect on the mind of the West. Yet something 
further, something rather different, is needed now. What we 
are asking of India at the present time is, not so much the 
missionary to convert, as the teacher to instruct us. It is, 
therefore, good to know that competent teachers are now 
forthcoming and that they are welcomed. And there seems 
reason to believe that they will be welcomed, as they certainly 
will be needed, more and more. It is, accordingly, the main 
purpose of this article to call special attention to the writings 
of one of the most brilliant and competent of these teachers, 
namely, Dr S. Radhakrishnan, King George V. Professor of 
rng = at Calcutta University, whose important work on 
Indian Philosophy has supplied us here with both our subject 


and our title. Professor Radhakrishnan, let us add, not only 
1 Elements of Metaphysics, p. 887. 
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writes admirable English, but shows himself to be well 
yersed in our English literature and to have a full and 
comprehensive acquaintance with our Western religious and 
philosophical thought. It will, therefore, be seen we have 
good reason why we should desire to call special attention 
at the present serious juncture of affairs, both at home and 
in India, to the writings of this accomplished Hindu scholar. 


I. THe REIGN oF RELIGION IN PHILOSOPHY. 


‘Our attention was first drawn to the writings of Professor 
§. Radhakrishnan by his volume entitled The Reign of 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. This work, published 
in 1920, interested us, because it so confirmed our own more 
limited knowledge and experience of Western thought and 
religion. It was his purpose, the author told us in his preface, 
to point out that the current pluralistic systems of philosophy 


are the outcome of the interference of religious prejudice 


with the genuine spirit of speculation, and to show how the 
deviations from the “ high road ” of absolutism are all due to 
“the reign of religion in philosophy.” In saying that all 
such deviations can be thus explained, our author is, we fear, 
paying the West indirectly an undeserved compliment. Has 
he made sufficient allowance, we wonder, for the general 
metaphysical weakness of the Western mind ? These devia- 
tions may, we think, be due, sometimes at alli events, not so 
much to the direct influence of religion itself, as to native 
philosophical incapacity. In his work, A Theory of Reality, 
Professor Trumbull Ladd, of Yale University, remarks that 
it would not be sinister or ungenerous to say, with Eucken, 
that the popular mind feels towards every system of philo- 
sophy that concealed hatred which it feels toward all the 
higher products of reason, and that its contempt for meta- 
physics is akin to the contempt for fine art and refined 
conduct.! This severe criticism of the European mentality 
may or may not be wholly deserved ; but there can be no 
doubt that its bent is predominantly outward, towards the 
object, z.e., towards the negative, relative, and physical 


‘aspects of Reality ; and is, accordingly, defective in intro- 


spective genius, certainly as compared with the East. Any- 

how, our author does convincingly show how malign has been 

the influence of popular, organised religion on our contempo- 

rary philosophy, by deflecting it from its only true goal, and 

this in the case of even our most eminent and approved writers. 
2P. 11. 
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Some of his sentences on this point are aphoristic and well 
worth quoting. We can here only give one or two, though the 
might be multiplied indefinitely. ‘‘ Views of philosophy,” he 
writes, ‘* will have an effect on life and conduct, but views on 
life and conduct need not disturb the philosopher’s vision.” 
*“* Instead of trying to make philosophy religious, we should 
make religion philosophical.” “ If thought does not give us 
the religion we want, it does not mean we may believe what 
we like.” How necessary it is to bear such aphorisms as 
these in mind in the study of all philosophy, contemporary or 
otherwise ! For it will often happen that after a philosophical 
writer has been happily conducting us, as we thought, along 
a straight path to the Celestial City of Absolutism, he will 
suddenly take a turn into the by-path meadow of pluralism, 
pragmatism, theism, in what he deems the interests of 
religion and ethics. It is, in truth, a depressing, wearisome, 
often an exasperating experience. Sometimes we have 
wondered how much of the admitted obscurity even of Hegel 
might not be traced after all to the constant shifts he found 
himself obliged to resort to, in order to evade the deadly 
shafts of orthodoxy. In the year 1827, writing to his wife, he 
tells her he has been looking at the university buildings in 
Louvain and Liége, with the feeling that they might afford 
him a resting-place, when “‘ the parsons ” in Berlin make the 
Kupfergraben completely intolerable for him.? 

But not only philosophy, poetry also has been equally 
affected. The crowning illustration of this is, of course, to be 
seen in the poet Wordsworth. The deflecting, not to say 
degrading, influence exerted by organised religion on the 
highest poetry is here placed beyond doubt. Professor de 
Selincourt, in his introduction to The Prelude, has rendered, 
we think, invaluable service, not only to literature and 
philosophy, but also to religion, by making this fact so clear. 
When Wordsworth first wrote The Prelude, Professor de 
Selincourt remarks, his faith was in no way tinged by 
dogmatic Christianity. It was a passionate intuition of God 
present in the universe and in the mind of man, and his 
philosophy was no more than the struggle of his reason to 
account for it. But, as we know, a fatal change came over 
the poet before the age of fifty. He became definitely 
Christian. He toned down passages, says Professor de 
Selincourt, that savoured too much of independence. He 
inserted lines here and there which might lull to sleep the 

1 Pp. 20, 21. 
2 Logic of Hegel, William Wallace’s translation, p. xx. 
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watchful eye of the heresy hunter. He is throughout careful, 
by a small change in word or phrase, or by the addition of a 
sentence, to cover up the traces of his early pantheism.* 
Here, then, we have a great poet, by general consent the 
greatest since Milton, the poet than whom, we are authorita- 
tively assured,” we can find none better as a guide to the 
finest painting in the Far East; we see this poet, with the 
eclipse of his pantheism losing the light that never was on 
sea or land. His genius “‘ fades into the light of common 
day.” He becomes a theist and a Christian. The pen that 
gave us The Prelude now turns to the writing of the Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets. Thus did this great poet fall from Heaven ! 
And it has happened again and again when explorers of the 
Absolute have reported to us the goodliness of that fair land, 
and exhibited some of its precious fruits—its music, its 
poetry, its art—that the ecclesiastic has hastened to warn us 
of the walled cities and mighty giants that are there and that 
we are but as grasshoppers. And so they would have us 
betake ourselves once more to weary wanderings in the stony 
wastes of ethical theism with all its obscurities and entangle- 
ments in history, authority and tradition. Naturally, then, 
we welcomed this voice from India that assured us we are 
not, after all, such pigmies as we had been told, but that we, 
too, might enter the Holy Land of vision, and, as Emerson 
says, enjoy an original relation to the universe and behold 
God face to face. 
II. THE ATMAN. 

One of the most important characteristics of Hindu 
religious philosophy is the unbroken continuity of its evolu- 
tion. Herein lies the compelling evidence of the truth of the 
process itself and the reality of its culmination in the soul’s 
blissful experience of the Absolute’s perfection. Professor 
S. Radhakrishnan traces clearly and in detail the course of 
this evolutionary advance, which, like a great river, moves on 
inevitably from its earliest beginnings to its destined fulfil- 
ment'in the Beatific Vision. Nothing to compare with this 
is to be found elsewhere. It marks out India as supreme in 
the sphere of religious experience, constitutes her distinctive 
spirituality, and has worthily earned for her the title, the 

other of Religions. And it is this also that constitutes 
her the real heart of Asia. As one turns over the pages 
of Professor Radhakrishnan’s illuminating and inspiring 

1 Op. cit., p. 54. See also Wordsworth, by H. W. Garrod, p. 121. 

2 Painting in the Far East, by Laurence Binyon, p. 186; and China, by 
Emile Hovelaque, p. 185 ff. 
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volumes, it is borne in upon one more and more, that there 
is scarcely a phase of religious life, past or present, in the 
West, that had not its counterpart and to a large extent been 
met in the evolutionary experience of India, while Europe was 
yet hardly out of its cradle. 

What, then, is the nature of the Ultimate Reality or the 
Absolute, at which India arrived ? We have here no agnostic 
philosophy. Nor have we here an agnostic religion, affirming 
that God as Ultimate Reality cannot be known by man, 
seeing the finite cannot know the Infinite, and offering 
instead a special revelation, accommodated to his finite needs 
and faculties. Rather is man’s immanent and potential 
infinitude boldly and uncompromisingly asserted and main- 
tained. The selfhood or atman of man is the Selfhood or 
Atman of God. Man is a finite-infinite, and that of necessity, 
without contradiction. That the Absolute is Self or Atman 
is an assured conviction. It is more than theory; it is a 
culminating experience. Speaking of the two conceptions, 
Brahma and Atman, Professor Macdonell points out that 
Brahma is the older term, representing the cosmical principle 
which pervades the universe, Atman the psychical principle 
manifested in man. And (this is a specially important point 
to note) the latter, Atman, as the known, is used to explain 
the former, Brahma, as the unknown. This is, of course, 
precisely the same conclusion German philosophy arrived at 
more than two thousand years later, that is to say, the 
subject must explain the object, not the object the subject. 
“* Here for the first time in the history of human thought,” 
says Professor Macdonell, ‘‘ we find the absolute grasped and 
proclaimed.” + In the Khandogya Upanishad a father is 
represented as saying to his son: “ Believe it, my son, That 


which is the invisible, the subtle essence, in it all that exists 


has its self. It is the True, it is the Self, and thou, O son, 
art it.” 

The Vedanta, however, clearly distinguishes between 
God regarded as Person, the God of popular religion, the 
object of popular worship, and the all-embracing Atman or 
Self. The God we love, the God we worship, the God we 
serve, is the God only of the penultimate religious experience. 
This is theism. There is one step further, the final one in 
religious evolution, wherein this last dualism is transcended 
and the spirit of man comes to realise its identity with God. 
** We cannot,” writes Professor Radhakrishnan, “‘ have with 
a finite, limited God, the joy of peace, the assurance of 

1 Sanskrit Literature; A. A. Macdonell, pp. 219, 220. 
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victory, and the confidence in the ultimate destiny of the 
Universe.” 4 A Personal God can never, therefore, satisfy 
the deepest needs of either the intellect or the heart. 
“ What,” asks Dasgupta, in the beautiful conclusion of his 
Hindu Mysticism, *“* what have you gained, if you have not 
gained yourself, the immortal, the infinite ?_ What have you 
gained if you have never tasted in your life the deep longing 
for deliverance and supreme emancipation? ... If your 
heart has not longed to make of you a flute in the hands of 
Krishna, the master musician of the Universe.” 2 

But this conception of an all-inclusive Atman carries with 
it of necessity a belief in its essential harmony. An internally 
discrepant unity would, of course, be a palpable contradic- 
tion. Indeed, when we would conceive and emphasise the 
wholeness of any being, its internal harmony and identity 
with itself, we always speak of it as a self, even if it be an 
inanimate object—the stone its self, the sun its self, the chair 
its self. And we cannot help it, it is a necessity of our intel- 
lectual nature, it is grounded in the reality of things. Accord- 
ingly, the Atman is necessarily regarded, by virtue of its 
essential harmony, as the rational criterion everywhere of 
truth and reality. Even in the times of the Rig-Veda the 
order of the Universe had already been noted and termed rita 
or right. The conception passed naturally from the physical 
to the moral world. Gradually, says Professor Radhakrish- 
nan, it became the path of morality, to be followed by man, 
the law of righteousness to be observed even by the gods.’ 
It will be seen, accordingly, that such a notion of the Absolute 
allows of no ultra-rational region, provides no asylum in the 
being of God, to which distressed and fugitive orthodoxies 
may betake themselves. The Atman is an all-embracing 
rational experience in whom there is and can be no finally 
unresolved or unresolvable discrepancies. 

How this great principle may be applied to the interpreta- 
tion of nature, how it can throw light on some of our deepest 
biological, ethical, and spiritual problems we will endeavour 
to indicate very briefly in the remaining sections of this 
article. 

III. Toe Atman In Evo.urTion. 


Professor Radhakrishnan may, we think, justly claim 
that such scientific theories as those of biological evolution 

1 Op. cit. vol. i, p. 97; also M. Miller, Theosophy, or Psychological 
Religion, p. 285 ff. 

2 Op. cit. p. 168. 

3 Op. cit. vol. i., p. 79. 
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and physical relativity, apparently so subversive of old ideas 
in the West, do but go to confirm, from fresh fields, the 
ancient philosophy of India. And, consequently, if Indian 
thinkers combine a love of what is old with a thirst for what 
is true, Indian philosophy may yet have a glorious future 
before it.1 This is a wise conservatism. The only criticism 
we have to make is that it seems a little too modest. We 
would substitute will for may ; for Indian philosophy is, we 
hold, final, it has come to stay. And this, we think, it would 
not be difficult to show. Swami Vivekananda, in one of his 
stirring Indian addresses entitled The Mission of the Vedanta, 
told his audience that some of the best scientific minds of 
_ the day in the West had remarked to him, how wonderfully 

rational the conclusions of the Vedanta are, seeing they so 
exactly harmonise with the conclusions to which modern 
science was itself coming. Lord Ronaldshay, in his Heart of 
Aryavarta, calls attention to the remarkable similarity 
between the conclusions arrived at by Professor Einstein and 
his fellow-workers in the domain of physics with those 
arrived at by the sages of India in the domain of meta- 
physics.? Again, Sir J. H. Jeans, in his wonderfully interest- 
ing little book on astronomy, called Eos, closes by saying, 
that ever the old question obtrudes itself whether we may not 
have been dreaming all the time. The picture we see may be 
merely the creation of our own mind, in which nothing really 
exists except itself. ‘‘ The universe we study with such care 
may, he says, “‘ be a dream and we brain-cells in the mind 
of the dreamer.” The answer to these metaphysical mis- 
givings on the part of the Western astronomer may, we 
think, be found in a few sentences we cull from the pages of 
the Hindu philosopher. ‘‘ The world extended in space and 
time and causality is not final but relative to the degree of our 
enlightenment. . . . There is an external world in space 
independent of the empirical self and its ideas,” but, ‘* What 
we as empirical egos find in the world, we ourselves as 
transcendental subjects have placed there.” * Great poets 
have said the same.* We have, we think, said enough to 
show that there is, as a fact, a profound agreement between 
the conclusions of modern physics and the ancient meta- 
physics of India; affording, let us add, an impressive 


1 Op. cit., vol. i., p. 58. 

2 Op. cit., p. 199. 

> Op. cit., vol. ii., pp. 519, 520. 

4 Cf. Wordsworth’s poem, There was a Boy, ete. See also Emerson’s 
** Nature,” chap. vi., Idealism. 
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illustration of the value of metaphysics, in that it is often 
prophetic, precessional, and anticipatory in character. 

e are, as a matter of fact, witnessing a two-fold collapse 
of scientific materialism. On the one hand, we have the 
confessed inadequacy of Darwin’s hypothesis as an explana- 
tion of biological evolution; that is to say, we have the 
failure, in this respect, of the theory of natural selection, a 
theory advowedly advanced at the time as a death blow to 
all teleology, thereby throwing us back on a purely chemico- 
physical explanation of life. And, on the other hand, we have 
the like failure of physical science to render a coherent 
account of itself. It looks, indeed, very much as though, in 
the latter case, materialism were “* hoist with its own petard.” 
For if the material or physical world, which we have been 
taught hitherto to regard as so essentially and indubitably 
real, is now to be thought of as relative and, consequently, as 
symbolical only, how can its categories any longer be claimed 
as having legitimate application or validity in the interpreta- 
tion of life and thought ? From this failure, then, on the 
part of physical science to give us coherence, we must look 
for it elsewhere, #.e., in the mind itself, in the subject, not in 
the object. We must once more turn from so-called realism 
or materialism to idealism. 

And it does not require much reflection to see that in 
external, visible organic forms and processes we have only the 
symbols of life, not life itself; that is, as Kant said, there is 
no such thing as living matter. Darwinian scientists, and 
biologists generally, speak of organic evolution; but there 
is and can be no such thing as organic evolution, if by that 
expression you mean the evolution of organs. In an other- 
wise instructive little volume on Evolution, in the Home 
University Library, by those two eminent Darwinians, Pro- 
fessors Geddes and Thomson, a young man at college, who 
may be unacquainted with biology, is told he can find a good 
illustration of Darwin’s great doctrine in the story of the 
development of his own bicycle from his father’s “ bone- 
shaker.” And the same remark is made respecting the 
so-called evolution of motors and aeroplanes.! Further on, 
the young man is told that in the course of organic evolution 
there is a moulding and shaping and twisting of the same old 
materials, and that thus new organs come from old ones, 
that they are in fact old ones in a new guise.?_ Now, it ought 
not to be necessary, surely, to point out that the young man’s 


1 Op. cit., pp. 12, 18. 
* Op. cit., p. 45. 
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bicycle certainly was not developed from his father’s “ bone- 
shaker ” ; which, likely as not, was lying at the time on some 
scrap-heap, while the young man’s bicycle was being freshly 
made in the factory. Likewise, every new-born babe has, 
most assuredly, a new set of organs, that never previously 
belonged to anybody else; and quite possibly, not only its 
parents, but its grandparents and even great-grandparents, 
all or some of them, may have been still alive when the child 
was born, each, of course, with their own set of organs, 
Where, then, are those “* new organs from old ” ? The young 
man is further told he may regard his body as a “ veritable 
museum of relics ” by reason of the so-called vestigial organs 
it contains. All we need say on this point is that it is certain 
no one ever owned a man’s “ appendix ” but himself, and 


that he did not inherit that or any other of his bodily organs - 


from his ancestors; all of which were, of course, buried in 
their tombs or otherwise disposed of. If, therefore, a man 
has been fortunate enough to inherit anything from his 
ancestors, it certainly is not their bodily organs. But though 
bicycles, aeroplanes, and motors do not themselves develop, 
there is something that does develop, and that is the idea, of 
which these visible objects are but the outward symbols or 
embodiments. And, further, if it is the idea that develops 
in the one case, it is so in the other. Ideas and ideas alone 
develop or can develop, whether it be the idea of a bicycle 
orof man. And it is precisely this fact an intelligent young 
man would learn from the proper study of his bicycle. In 
idealism, therefore, not in materialism or so-called realism, is 
to be found the key to the mystery of evolution. 

But ideas do not float, as even Mr. Bradley at length 
confessed.1_ They are not homeless wanderers, they must be 
owned, they must be housed somewhere, 7.¢., in some subject. 
In his controversy with Huxley, that great Hegelian thinker, 
James Hutchison Sterling, in treating of protoplasm, the 
physical basis of life, according to Huxley, remarked, and, 
we hold, effectively and unanswerably, that ‘‘ with’ the 
preservation of the chemical and physical likeness, there is 
the unlikeness of life, of organisation, of ideas. But the 
addition is a new world, the world of a self-realising thought, 
the world of an entelechy.’’* But the Aristotelian term 
entelechy is but another name for self. It is a creative, 
*‘ architectonic ” principle, and is the distinctive principle 
active in every cell, while the external world only furnishes 


1 Essays on Truth and Reality, chap. iii. 
2 As Regards Protoplasm, p. 40. 
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it with its requisite materials. Accordingly, the whole 
external world, not excepting its own organism, must con- 
sistently be regarded as, strictly speaking, its environment. 
And this environment science is now discovering to be, not 
an “independent variable,” but eminently suited to its 
urpose.1 The metaphysics of this mutual fitness of object 
and subject must be necessarily sought in their ultimate 
unity, in that all-embracing Atman or Self, which India 
envisaged as the real ground of the universe. Accordingly, 
the whole evolution of life may be summed up as the progres- 
sive evolution, or rather revelation of the meaning or idea of 
Selfhood, the self-realisation of the Absolute Idea, of the 
Atman or Self of God. Thus does the Vedanta supply us 
with the illuminating principle we need for the interpretation 
of the mystery of evolution. 


IV. THE ATMAN AND THE STATE. 


It might perhaps be thought that the Atman of the 
Vedanta is all very well as a subject of contemplation for the 
rishi in the privacy of his forest retreat, away from the 
haunts of men; or even scientifically as throwing light on 
the mystery of evolution; but that it can surely find. little 
scope for useful application in the practical everyday life of 
the world. Asa matter of fact, the very opposite is the case. 
It has been said that the most abstract principles are also the 
most practical, and if by abstract you mean universal, this is 
undoubtedly so. And the Atman of the Vedanta, the all- 
embracing Self, is both the most universal and the most 
practical of all principles. In the report of the lectures 
delivered by Dr. Radhakrishnan in 1926, at Manchester 
College, Oxford, it was stated that they illustrated the 
principles of the college itself, on a scale of which those 
acquainted with Western. religion only have no knowledge. 
And we venture to add that if they illustrated the principles 
of Manchester College, they equally illustrated, to say the 
least, the principles on which the Empire at large must be 
grounded if it is to endure. 

Just as an individual organism, whether amoeba or man, 
is no mere aggregate of atoms and molecules, somehow 
brought together in what is called protoplasm by the sole 
activity of chemico-physical forces, but is invariably the 
product of an “ archetectonic”’ principle—an entelechy ; 


1 Fitness of Environment, by L. J. Henderson, passim, but especially 
PP. vii., viii. 
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just so is it in all organised social groups or living aggregates, 
and not the least so in the case of states and empires. More 
and more is it being seen that even for practical purposes it 
is necessary to find a sound metaphysical basis for what we 
term a state ; more and more is it getting to be seen that the 
term state is no mere collective name, but designates an 
organic structure, the product of a yet larger entelechy or 
self. A well-known publicist, some time ago, foretold that 
the extension of biological conceptions to political and 
financial science would be one of the most remarkable and 
fruitful developments of the next thirty years. And such 
diverse corporations as those of The Hudson’s Bay Company 
and Ozford University were cited in illustration of organic 
unities that persisted whilst the individuals pass away. And 
the same principle, it was contended, held true of a state and, 
not least,-of the British Empire. Here, too, it was said, we 
have an organic entity, whereof the various dominions, 
colonies, etc., are the limbs and members. Thus the British 
Empire is to be regarded as a great organism, not a number 
of mere individuals and territories, scattered throughout the 
world. It is an individual “‘ Imperial Whole,” an ‘* Imperial 
Self.” + But what have we here but the Atman of the 
Upanishads practically applied? Society, says Professor 
Radhakrishnan, is an organic whole, one in origin and 
purpose, though manifold in its operations.?, And he goes on 
to show how profound are the ethics that underlie this organic 
view of society. It is essentially the principle of co-operation, 
in material things certainly, but still more so in spiritual. 
Even the humblest member has its place and function in the 
whole. Every people, every tribe, however little advanced 
in its stage of development, represents a certain type or 
pattern; and the interests of humanity as a whole require 
that every type should, not merely be preserved, but assisted 
and educated to its adequate expression and development. 
And rightly, we think, he suggests that civilisation would be 
richer if even the Red Indian, instead of being exterminated, 
were allowed to make his contribution. 

But, further, no state can justify its existence which seeks 
to live for itself alone. Selfishness must prove the eventual 
ruin of a state, equally as of an individual. There is the 


1 Some Aspects of Imperialism, a paper read before the Bristol Branch 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, February 7, 1916, the Bishop of Bristol in 
the chair. 

2 Op. cit., p. 116. 

3 Op. cit., p. 95. 
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r self of humanity, and even the still larger self inclusive 
of every form of life.1 Thus higher and higher, deeper and 
deeper expands the pantheistic principle, till at last we attain 
the vision which sees the one Atman in all things and all 

ings in the one Atman. And so as in the quietude of these 
English hills reports of recent events in India have reached 


‘ys, the thought has come to us that, not in her Gandhis, 


but in her Radhakrishnans, her Rabindranath Tagores, her 
Dasguptas, the authentic voice of ancient India is to be heard 
to-day. 

V. HinpuisM AND WESTERN RELIGION. 


The religion of the West, for the last two thousand years, 
has been essentially the religion of the ecclesia, of the com- 
munity ; that is to say, not the religion of the soul in its 
retirement, in the privacy of its communion with the divine, 
but the religion of conformity to type, the religion of the 
group. Itis, accordingly, not original religion, not the religion 
of genius. Churches, said William James, when once estab- 
lished, live at second-hand, upon tradition. So in his great 
lectures on religious experience he proposed to ignore institu- 
tional religion altogether.? Based on a fundamental agnosti- 
cism and professing to have received a revelation direct from 
the Infinite, the ecclesia necessarily claims absolute authority. 
It will always be theistic and mediatorial, since every claim 
of the soul to an immediate experience of the divine is in 
principle pantheistic, tends to the assertion of spiritual free- 
dom, and threatens disruption. Pantheism is, accordingly, 
always anathema with the ecclesia, and mysticism ever on the 
brink of heresy. 

It was into the ecclesia that the crude, undeveloped masses 
of the Roman Empire thronged and to which the empire at 
last itself inevitably succumbed. For an ecclesia can allow 
no liberty of thought within its borders, nor, in the end, 
without. Claiming to be of God, claiming to be the reign of 
God on earth, appealing to faith, not to reason, how can its 
claims be otherwise than absolute? And when for any 
reason these claims are disallowed, it remains as a sort of 
wen on the body politic, in constant danger of becoming 
malignant. And whether the ecclesia be that of Rome or one 
of the so-called Free Churches the principle is the same. The 
experience of the emperor M. Aurelius in the second century 
_ 2 The superiority of pantheistic ethics in the treatment of lower animals 
is incontestable. Indian Philosophy, vol. i., pp. 220, 252. Cf. William 
James, Will to Believe, p. 261. 


® Op. cit., p. 29. 
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was the experience of Iyéyasu in Japan in the seventeenth,! 
and is the experience of the British Government in Malta 
to-day. There was conflict with the ecclesia twice recently 
over the Prayer Book in the House of Commons, and battle is 
now threatened once more for possession of the children in 
our public elementary schools. And if ever the proposed 
re-union of Christendom should become an accomplished 
fact, the peril to liberty of thought, we may be sure, would 
again become acute. 

Hinduism, on the other hand, is essentially pantheistic 
and therefore tolerant. ‘‘ Every God accepted by Hinduism 
is elevated and ultimately identified with the central Reality, 
which is one with the deeper Self of man.” ? It is thus 
distinctively the religion of evolution, not so much a religion 
as religion itself, religion in its essence. Hence it cannot, like 
Western religion, persecute on principle. Wars of religion 
were, consequently, practically unknown in Hindu India, 
There were, of course, here and there outbursts of fanaticism ; 
but Hinduism as a rule never encouraged persecution for 
unbelief. Its record has been a clean one, relatively speaking. 
And this is eminently true of Buddhism.* The weakness lies 
rather in the opposite direction, namely, in excessive tolera- 
tion. “In the name of toleration,” says Radhakrishnan, 
“‘we have carefully protected superstitious rites and customs. 
Even those who have a clear perception of religious values 
indulge in practices which are inconsistent with their profes- 
sions, on the comfortable assumption that superiority should 
not breed want of sympathy for those who are not up to the 
mark.” * This spirit of laissez-faire is indeed the besetting sin 
of the thinker; he tends to become indolent, and timid, 
even fatalistic in his outlook on life, comforting himself with 
the notion that things will somehow come right in the end. 

Is there, then, any way of avoiding the extremes of 
persecution on the one hand and excessive toleration on the 
other? We think there is, and that Radhakrishnan has 
pointed a via media both sound and practical. Let the 
temples, shrines, and sanctuaries with which the whole land 
is covered, he says, be used not only as places of prayer and 
altars of worship, but as seats of learning and schools of 
thought.® Such is his suggestion for India. 


1 Japan, an interpretation by Lafcadio Hearn. 
2 Hindu View of Life, p. 46. 

3 Op. cit., p. 56. 

4 Op. cit., p. 88. 

5 Op. cit., p. 88. 
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But this fine suggestion we believe is, if anything, even 
more capable of practical application as indeed the one and 
only ultimate remedy for our own present state of religious 
unrest and confusion in the West. At the commencement of 
the new session of Manchester College, Oxford, last year 
(1929), the Principal, Dr L. P. Jacks, told his audience that 
an image (we should rather call it a vision) had occurred to 
his mind which they might think rather odd. Odd it certainly 
was, if to be rational is odd. The image or vision was, indeed, 
not unlike that of Radhakrishnan’s for India. It was a 
vision or image in which the ecclesia was seen transfigured 
and glorified into that of a University of the Spirit, 2.¢., a 
university of spiritual education, of which the college was 
to be the stem and the churches the branches.!_ But this 
seems to us precisely what the country at large, albeit un- 
consciously, urgently needs and is asking for, namely, 
religion, comprehensively and impartially taught as a prin- 
ciple, not as a creed. Religion attracts, the Church repels, 
said the present Archbishop of Canterbury some years ago.? 
Undoubtedly, the youth of this country, by what seems to us 
indeed a not altogether unwholesome instinct, is leaving the 
churches deserted, but flocking to the universities. The days 
of the priest with his altar and the prophet with his “* thus 
saith the Lord ” are apparently coming, if they have not 
come, to their end, the teacher taking their place. And if a 
motto were needed for this new University of Spiritual 
Education of Dr Jacks’ vision, could a better be found than 
Tennyson’s noble stanza :— 

** Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 


But vaster.” 
J. H. TUCKWELL. 


Stroup, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


1 Address by the Principal, Dr L. P. Jacks, at the opening of the new 
session, Manchester College, Oxford, reported in The Inquirer and Christian 
Life, October 19, 1929. 

* Sermon in the Cathedral Church, Sheffield, reported in Daily Tele- 
graph, October 11, 1922. 





MAN, A WAYFARER THROUGH MANY 
WORLDS. 


A STUDY IN THE WISDOM OF INDIA.. 
Mrs RHYS DAVIDS. 


WE do little in this country to promote systematically the 
historical and comparative study of religions, old and new. 
There was a chair on the subject recently endowed in pro- 
testing generosity at Manchester University ; there may be 
others; I do not know of any. I believe we are in this 
respect insular among cultured nations. English-wise an 
attempt is now on foot to make good by private, unendowed, 
disinterested enterprise. A society, namely, has been 
launched in London as the outcome, or the out-to-come, of a 
public meeting at Westminster in February last, to promote 
the study of religions. Its prospectus lays emphasis on its 
object as being strictly that of the historical investigator, 
not that of the special pleader, the propagandist, the eclectic 
synthesiser. The movement makes no claim to be a novel 
departure without precedent conditions ; it refers its coming- 
to-be to a feature of the Empire Exhibition at Wembley in 
1924. This was an immaterial exhibit of living religions 
represented within this Empire, by means of addresses by 
votaries of, or in a few cases of inquirers into, those religions. 
Held for greater convenience at the Imperial Institute, and 
under the auspices of the School of Oriental Studies and the 
Sociological Society, it attracted large audiences, and wishes 
were expressed that the exhibits so sampled might be, so to 
speak, planted and reared as more permanent growths. 

A well-known writer and teacher of philosophy in the 
Calcutta University, Professor Radhakrishnan, about to 
terminate a lecture tour in this country, consented to give 
an inaugural lecture at Westminster, choosing as his subject 
the Theory of Rebirth. For the winter sessions it has been 
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proposed to take a subject of cardinal importance in all 
religions, and discuss the attitude of world-religions towards 
it serially and separately, or also comparatively, by different 
experts. In this way there will be advantage to both hearers 
and the Society’s teachers. The former will obtain a channel 
of concentration in midst of variety. The chosen subject 
will come to attain a depth of interest impossible where a 
course of lectures flits from one topic to another. And where 
are as yet no funds to reward fitly any one teacher, no 
specialist will be called upon to make undue sacrifice of 
labour and time in giving a course. 

The subject selected for the first series is ‘“‘ The Man.” 
Not ‘“* Men,”’ be it noted, nor ‘‘ Man.”’ Here is no matter of 
sociology, of ethnology, of anthropology. The field of these 
is not the field of religion. There is no religion which does 
not implicitly start from and build up upon a certain con- 
ception of the man, the man here including the woman. 
Nor, in spite of the sub-title to the series, with its philosophic 
abstraction : ‘“* Human personality as conceived by the great 
religions,” is there involved a study of those philosophies 
elaborated in the lap of “ great religions” when grown to 
scholastic maturity. What has any world-religion meant, 
what does it now, if yet living, mean, by its central unit, its 
maker, its valuer, its votary “ the man ” ? 

It is a profoundly interesting point of departure. It is 
for me the one true point of departure in the study of 
religions. We are to make the many “isms,” covering as 
they do so many historical strata of religious thought, sub- 
sidiary to the chief subject. And we are directed to seek this 
and that concept of the Highest, Best, Most, Uttermost as 
framed in the history of each “‘ ism ” by “‘ the man ”’ in each. 
As one who has been a labourer in the vineyard of India’s 
religious concepts at a certain epoch, I will try, by what I 
have found, to unfold a little what has just been said in 
brief, and in particular to stress that, in the nature of the 
man, wherewith India now and again was in labour in a way 
less noticeable in the lands west of her. And as a teacher in 
that vineyard I will drop the writer’s impersonal appeal and 
come to the man or woman, speaking as “‘ the man” to 
“the man.” 

I as man, you as man : each wants the better man, wants 
to be, to see the better man. Men want this. The better 
may not appear alike to all, but it is thought of as that. As 
that, it is sometimes that a man should keep up what he is, 
should carry on as that and fare no worse. They will say 
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“he is ‘ better’ so.” Sometimes it is that a man should get 
what he has not yet got, should go on to that and fare less 
ill. They will say ‘“‘ he can improve, he can become better,” 

And a man will value differently the effort to get what he 
has not, or is not, yet. If it is a following on in gaining more 
of what has proved useful in his needs, he may find this sort 
of “better” worth while. It is a “better” he is coming to 
understand. If it is to be effort to win what he has not, the 
usefulness of which does not yet appear, he may not be per- 
suaded that the effort is worth while. The new, he judges, 
may not always be the better, even though the better must 
be the new. 

That which is deemed both “ new ” and “ better ” men 
figure usually as of one of two ways : improvement for body, 
improvement for mind. Or of both: “healthier mind in 
healthier body ” is then the reading of the adage. And for 
most men the better Man is just this. Would you say so? 

Some there are who would add to these two ways of 
betterment improvement in what they would call ‘“ cha- 
racter.” This, they would say, is the something latent in a 
person—a sort of product or outcome (it should rather be 
** out-to-come ”’)—which is the truer expression of him or 
her than is either mind or body. Let a crisis arise, let a 
temptation be felt, then there emerges, in a way perhaps not 
seen before, ‘‘ character,” or want of it, that is, a poor sort of 
character. Then, say they, we rightly know the man, the 
woman. 

Are you content to be called just a character, even without 
the popular drollery sometimes attaching to it ? Character, 
we know, is a mark or stamp on something, in the Greek. 
On coin it indicates value. So, when character is shown, 
personal worth is discerned. The worth of you is shown by 
or in the character you reveal. Character is the revealing ; 
you are the revealed. ‘‘ The coin is but the guinea’s stamp ; 
the man’s a man for a’ that.” The revealing, the character 
is how, out of and above the routine of the day, this man 
may be trusted to behave. ‘“‘ Trusted’ when either you 
have already seen him behaving in such and such a crisis, or 
when you are sure you have rightly divined the “ sort ”’ of 
man he is. He is the behaver. He behaves so, being a man 
of such a character, not because he is character. 

Do I seem to worry overmuch about words? Will not 
any word, more or less fit, being in vogue, serve to name what 
we mean ? 

It depends, I would say, on the degree in which we value 
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that which we are naming. If I worry, it is because here the 
thing most worth is not so valued in our day as to be truly, 
justly, fitly named. Our day is concentrating on two rela- 
tively side issues about the man: the betterment in body, 
the betterment in mind; we consider it relatively unim- 
rtant how we name that in whom body and mind are 
instruments. Character we say will “‘ do,”’ will serve. 

As to that, it is worth noticing that this word in our 
tongue is relatively new, unknown I should say to Jacobean 
translators of the Bible. If that is so, it is of interest to note 
that it has come into use, as a substitute for “‘ the man,” 
together with the rise among us of the science of mind, or 
what we now, oddly enough, call psychology. (Phrenology 
was pre-empted ; nodlogy never got a look in.) But in 
Indian thought there arose a similar term: lakshana, 
lakkhana : having the same meaning in material handicraft, 
and coming to have the same meaning in “the man,” 
namely, the salient feature or features in his nature, or in 
the nature of anything. This term came into use when India 
also had come, for the first time, to consider the mind of 
man apart from the man. This new way of thought took 
birth in probably the seventh century B.c., hardly later, and 
was known as the teaching by way of number-and-name : 
the word Sankhya means both that and computing, and we 
may not unfitly call it the Analytical School. It grew to have 
a tremendous influence; the older Upanishads of Brahman 
teachings reveal this together with a certain wise anxiety 
about it. Those teachings finally adopted Sankhya without 
being in their religious conceptions swamped by it. It 
spread over the new teaching of Sakya, as Buddhism was 
called, and this it ended by swamping to a very serious 
extent. Men saw so much in mind, that they lost sight, at 
least in dogma and category, of the man, whose mind they 
“numbered and named.” They substituted mind for man 
in the contexts where the man was the one right word. Take 
the parable in the Buddhist Suttas, where is taught the lesson 
of the True coming to the man at different stages of his life 
in varied guise. Messengers ride in swiftly, now this one, 
now that, from North, East, West. The city governor in the 
midst of the town judges their message. ‘‘ Now he,” said 
the Sutta-exponents, “‘ is the mind.” We perhaps are not 
shocked. I heard the other day by wireless, in an excellent 
“talk” on teaching the blind, the teacher describing the 
sightless hearer as an active laboratory wherein the director 
was the mind. So much has the. like happened among us 
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to-day as happened among the monastic Buddhists of India, 
where the changed values represented a more tremendous 
and shocking change than among ourselves. An early 
Christian would admonish his brethren that they were “ the 
sons of God”; the earlier Indian impressed upon his 
listener that he was That, the divine nature itself, in himself, 
But the new spirit in that early India was coming to see 
much in the mind, much that was more in consonance with 
the conviction that all things were in process of change, 
which was growing up and jarring with the current teaching, 
that the Highest is, ever is, and changes not. And little by 
little it came to be held that the man could only be “ got at” 
in or as mind. This I discussed in this JoURNAL two years 
ago (July 1928). | 

Here and now I am more concerned with the position in 
which our own less rudimentary psychology, in its divorce 
from philosophy, has landed us. It was a gradual business, 
this divorce, and it was not till after certain men of medical 
training had published tractates on the mind, with the 
physiological parallels drawn from their own tradition, that 
the parting began to take shape. Academicians wrote on 
the mind under the title of metaphysics and philosophy. 
And psychology is still taught in London from the Chair of 
** Philosophy of Mind and Logic.”? Locke and David Hume 
wrote of the mind under the title ‘‘ Human Understanding,” 
but no one would call their works unmixed with philosophical 
considerations. Nor can anyone nowadays fail to see how 
inapt they are when handling mental processes, or how they 
relapse into the traditional way of philosophy, which is to 
see the man in the mind, the proceeder in the process. 

Consider Locke doing this. ‘‘ The mind very often sets 
itself on work in search of some hidden idea, and turns as it 
were the eye of the soul upon it.’’ Here Locke actually makes 
the soul, 2.e. the man, an instrument of the mind. ‘* Some- 
times they (i.e. ideas) start up of their own accord, and offer 
themselves to the understanding.” + He has made the mind 
into a dummy man (just like Buddhist monk-editors), and 
ideas into so many mannikins. Faithfully, too, has he been 
imitated in this by some modern psychological manuals. 

Consider, again, Hume. His inapt handling is best shown 
in his well-known attempt to expugn the man or self. He 
wrote, you remember, in the Personal Identity section of the 
Human Nature, that when he “ entered most intimately into 
what I call myself, I always stumble on some particular 

1 Human Understanding, II., Ch. 10. 
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ption. ... I never can catch myself at any: time 
without a perception, and never can observe anything but 





.be taken into account. When the man isin a crisis and must 





the’ perception,” and soon. This has a certain air of seeming 
very acute, but to us of to-day it should appear slovenly and 
shallow. It is slovenly to admit that “I” am aware of heat 
or cold, or (as Hume goes on) that “ I.”’ love or hate, and then 
admit truth in the heat, the cold, the loving, the hating, but 
see only untruth in the “I.” According to and quoting 
Hume, we get this comical sequence : “‘ I” (not real) “* call,” 
(real) ‘‘ myself” (unreal). And it is shallow to deny the 
reality of everything that we cannot perceive. Actually we 
believe many things to be real which we do not outwardly or 
even inwardly perceive. I cannot “ perceive ’’ all my out- 
ward form, at most only portions of it, while talking to you ; 
Icannot at all perceive the working of my brain while I tell 
you my thought ; I cannot perceive the flow of the thoughts 
passing ‘through ’” my mind, as we clumsily say. Yet I 

ow it is J who talk with you ; I know it is “‘ my ”’ brain, the 
brain of ‘‘ me” that is busy ; I know that I am thinking 
and trying to reach response in your thinking. Everything 
here I can perceive (using the word in Hume’s wide sense of 
“being aware ’’), I can in a way contemplate, I can appraise, 
Ican value. But I cannot so contemplate, appraise, value 
myself; and that is because I, the very man, the man-in-man, 
am not valued, but am valuer. All of me save Me is valued, 
or to be valued. I, the valuer, can only be valued in that 
which expresses me, that which I can put forth from me. As 
output it is become something which I and others can 
contemplate, appraise, value. It is of me; it is no longer I, 
even as the poem, once made, is not the poet, the melody is 
not the composer. 

Do you say: Then cannot the man be both valuer and 
valued ? Is not mind both minding and minder? Is it not 
amatter of aspects ? 

Our manuals try to make them so. But is it not a feature 
of them, how unhappy, how unconvincing, how leaving- 
unaccounted-for are the efforts of such manuals to fit on, or 
into, consciousness what they call self-consciousness ? Always 
the ‘‘ knowing that I know ”’ waves above their tidy pyramids 
of complexes like a loose end in the wind. There is more in 
inner experience to be taken into account than the pyramid. 
Something that is not just ‘* other way of looking at it,”’ as in 
a matter of aspects. And it is notably in the underrated 
psychology of will, that. we come nearest to the “‘ More” to 
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put forward “ more will,” then does just “ willing” show as |itin B 
quite inadequately filling the picture. It cries for the willer, j was T¢] 
Then does he loom large: What must Ido? I choose this; Had t! 


I reject that. Deity : 
It is, as James Ward tried to say a generation ago, q | bing ' 
question of facing facts.. The Buddhists and Europe je 
been burying their heads, in this matter, in the sand. Their | but fu 
eyes, as in a Buddhist simile, have grown dusty. ‘‘ Where 4 the w° 
there is a way, there will be a way-er,”’! wrote a great in-cha 
Buddhist scholastic, with the dust. for a moment wiped off, | thing, 
Yet he relapsed and endorsed the tradition of his cloistered 4 both 1 
world in such words as “ Going is there but no goer.” 2 We to th 
can surely see more clearly than that. Where there is q jj Becon 
machine, there will be a machinist, at least as creator, as jj theor 
starter, however Robottian it may have come to be. Where J} curiot 
there are means, instruments, there will be users. And of } “Mer 
these the instruments are not aspects ; they are but adjuncts, } perce 
sub-factors, if the word seem more just, of him who is, in the rapid 
using, the ‘‘-er,” the “‘-ist.” If we use any of these | such: 
adjuncts to mean him, the very man, we are not in fact ment: 
resolving him into them; we are artificially raising them to | pend 
stand for him. To say, man is mind is to make mind mean_ |} think 
minder. hh 
Do we not see that to say, ‘‘ The man is a myth,” needs from 
the man to judge that this isso? I must be there, tosay ‘I | Teac 
am not.” This was said long ago, as Buddhism was wilting } sbou 
out of India, its good work done, its central canker of the | the-s 
‘* not-man ” perishing there, by Shinkar4. That was twelve | negl 
centuries ago. And we are needing to have it said here and | tad. 
now. repre 
But we are needing to have it said with a fresh emphasis | Sak) 
in our conception of the man. This was an emphasis which | ‘lig 
India, in rejecting Buddhism, rejected with it. Nay, Bud- extr 
dhism itself, in rejecting the “‘man” (or self), was rejecting it the 
also. The Buddhists, under the name of Bauddhas, or Eur 
Saugatas (i.e. the men of the Good Way %), were credited upp 
with a doctrine of Becoming taking the place of Sat, the com 
concept of Being. In its earliest teaching, almost buried in 
the scriptures called Pitakas, the ‘“‘man” was taught as dee 
neither being nor not-being, but as becoming. And this was The 
figured by progress in a road or way, or journey of life through gall 
the worlds. There was a movement at the same time to adopt mal 


? Dhammasanganilomy, ap. 


2 Maggam atthi, gamako na vijjati, Visuddhi-magga, 528. : 
* This came to be applied to the Founder only in Buddhist records. 
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itin Brahman teaching, for the very act of divine creation 
was represented as desire and effort from one to become many. 
Had this been incorporated into the teaching of immanent 
Deity as being in, of, “‘ the man,” the Divine Atman or self as 
being one with the human atman, then might we have seen 
the best in Sakya, or early Buddhism, as “ not destroying, 
but fulfilling ’’ the best of the day in Indian thought. But 
the world was not ready for that. The concept of Becoming- 
in-change, as the most divine of attributes—that supreme 
thing which is adumbrated in the world of art—withered in 
both Brahman and Buddhist teaching. The former held on 
to the concept of Deity as Being; the latter worsened 
Becoming as belonging to rebirth, and wilted it down to a 
theory of momentary change-without-becoming, in terms 
curiously like the very words used unwittingly by Hume : 
“Men are nothing but a bundle or collection of different 
perceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement.” To 
such a pass had an undigested, new preoccupation with man’s 
mental instrument brought, at different ages and inde- 
pendently, the East and the West ; the hard, but immaturely 
thinking Indian, the hard, but immaturely thinking Scot. 

In India that psychological bent may have been a reaction 
from over-much speculation on the nature of the man. 
Teachers had come to indulge in foolish childlike imaginings 
about the where and the how big or how little of this Self-in- 
the-self ; of how it was in the eye, in the heart (brain was 
neglected), as big as a thumb, or infinitely small. The 
tradition strongly survives in the Buddhist Pitakas of a 
repression of this speculative tendency in the day of the 
Sakyamuni. In Europe of to-day it is possibly, at least in 
religion, and in the more largely bulking science, the opposite 
extreme in preoccupation. Buddhism tried to flatten out 
the man to a mere word of conventional convenience. 
Europe has either denied his reality, or has laid him on an 
upper shelf, as a metaphysical curio, or has smothered him in 
complexes. Can we find a reason for this ? 

We might approach this problem by considering recent 
deepenings in the concept, not of ‘“‘ the man,” but of “* man.” 
These deepenings have had and have their value, but it is a 
gain won at the expense of a cheapening in the value of “ the 
man.” This is the sort of deepening to which I refer: This 
little world of our earth to-day is a very full, a very filled-in 
picture. In days of old, we read, a man like the Sakyamuni 
might come with a mandate to further ‘‘ the good, the well, 
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the happiness of the many, of men of this and other worlds,” 
But the earth that the many saw was an uncharted world, 
a portion of one or two continents, perhaps a portion of only 

one. Man’s imagination peopled the unseen, the unknown, 
perhaps because of that, in a less hampered way. Worlds 
heard the saviour’s voice; thousands thronged from these 
worlds round the few earth-denizens to listen. But it was 
a child’s imagination, not therefore picturing the untrue, 
but with little knowledge of the world of earth. More of 
this knowledge, much faring in many lands has made full- 
charted the map of the how and where and when of earth. 

In face of this new knowledge, a new sympathy has arisen 
for, a new holding in worth of the needs and hopes and fears 
of, these newly visualised fellow-men. It has come to seem a 
sorry pose, a distorted emphasis to say, J am, I will, I hope 
I may one day win to the goal. What are you, little I-man, 
to count in this mighty stream of the Race? It served you 
in the past, striving for the better ; serve it now, and let its 
better be your sole aim, the one thing that justifies your 
existence. Live in, live for your fellows ; be a stone in the 
bridge where-over they may pass wayfaring to make other 
bridges. Lie down, little man, lie down ! 

This is how many of the thoughtful and worthy used to 
think, still think—a gospel of bitter-sweet tears, but one that 
could inspire. It came from France, offshoot of the great 
Revolution. It was a widened outlook; but not nearly wide 
enough. By a mighty effort man had risen to his knees—one 
penetrated by that gospel wrote so of woman }—and he saw 
as far as that suffered him to do: a vision of life on earth. 
And since, thus limited, there could be for each man no 
individual perfection, man’s only hope lay in the future 
perfection of the race, that is, on earth. Still do younger 
prophets write of the future of religion as lying in “* thinking 
racially.” 

But this is a very long ascent, very far, very doubtful, 
nay, with earth-body and earth-surroundings, however im- 
proved, virtually inconceivable. Anyway it called for the 
submergence of this temporary individual earth-life. Who, 
what, am I, that I should survive ? The snowy peaks of the 
old mandates still stood in the skies: ‘Thou art That”; 
‘** Dearests, now are we the sons...” but they were, they 
are, cloud-covered. The ‘“‘man-in-man” has become just 
transient-complex-man. There was no “ More-than-man ” 
left in him. 

1 Olive Schreiner, Dreams in a Desert. 
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Might he not evolve into that, given a long future to 
earth ? For was he not evolved, as he is, from the less-than- 
man? Such was the new word that followed close on that 

pel of Comtism. There had been no ingress of the new 
from without; all that seemed so was an unfolding from 
within, aided by pressure of a sort from without. And so 
worsened had the idea of ‘* the man,” as submergible in the 
“race,” become, that it is not strange to see, how all, even 
the teachers of a religion which considers man as in the first 
place “ soul~” or “‘ spirit,” have come to acqutesce in the long 
ascent of mankind from an apelike ancestor as involving, not 
man’s instruments only (body and mind), but the very soul, 
the man himself! Were it not for this wilted notion of the 
very man, the man-in-man, we should not now be witnessing 
this anomaly. 

It is in those teachers of religion, I repeat, a wilting in 
the idea of “‘ the man ’”’ as being (or worse still as having) 
*soul” or “spirit,” which has acquiesced in a seeing the 
very man himself as evolved from the purely animal, and 
not his mind-worked body only, as so descended. I am not 
here presuming to say that the one thing is true, the other 
thing is false. I am only saying that they have got the 
<a awry. If you will try to think of the unseen as 
including something more real than any seen thing, you may 
seewhat Imean. When we say “ the real man,” we must be 
speaking of a thing unseen rather than of the visible mind- 
worked body. It is then that we get the emphasis better 
adjusted. But so little is this now honestly done, that when 
men, even those teachers, speak of soul or spirit, it is a wraith 
or shadow of the man whom they have in mind. 

Now so long as the man is for us just and only man-on- 
earth, so long will the man as citizen of other worlds be a 
wraith. But when once anyone looks upon the man as 
wayfarer through worlds, all unseen but one—as one to whom 
any and all worlds are, at different times, and because of the 
wayfaring, his Right-of-Way—then the question of his earthly 
origin is no longer the same. It is not one of his absolute 
ee but of his first visit, during his wayfaring, to this 
earth. 


This is not to explain the conditions or the happening 
of that first visit ; it is to will man to set out on such a quest 
with a better, truer start. 

You will say I am only shifting the problem of man’s real 
beginning back to a scene and date even more impossible to 
get at than that of man’s first birthday on earth. Impossible 
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with his present limited sources, yes ; but do not forget, that 
the limit to those sources is one that man has himself chosen 
to fix; it is not an absolute nature-limit. 

You may tell me: men will say they are not concerned 
save with the limit of the earth-birthday. As to that, I do 
not myself set much concern on that earth-birthday. Interest 
in it belongs to that zest in looking back as we try to walk 
forward, which makes heavy embargo on the energies of 
to-day’s thinkers. Even were such missing links discovered 
as would make continuous evolution even more certain than it 
is, this would only bring us a “‘more-word ” about man’s body, 
It could not now show us how the very “ man ”’ first showed 
he was not “ less-than-man.” A far more important birthday 
will it be, when man recreates himself as neither body nor 
mind, nor a complex, nor a product of these, but as the much 
more real ‘‘ valuer ”’ of these, as he who has these. 

And as not only not less-than-man, not only as man-in- 
man. It will be when he once more sees, and sees more 
worthily than before, that as man he is “‘ more-than-man.” 
What do I mean ? 

I mean that on that birthday he will have come to see 
that, in his very nature, he is not, as in the ancient Indian 
idea, a “‘ ready-made ”’ Highest (he is but That in the germ), 
but that, in his nature, there is that which leaves him no 
rest for long unless he obey It, and fare on towards that whom 
he conceives as a “ better.”” He may, on earth, so mess up 
his nature, that he shows to men only a faring to worse. But 
** on earth ” is but a stage in a long faring. His next stage 
will in his case be bitter rather than better, because of the 
messing up, but it may end in a good advance, and who 
knows how much will be yet to come? For he, too, has in 
his nature the very guarantee of ultimate salvation ; he is 
by nature “ one-who-becomes.” It is because we speak of 
*“men ” and of the ways of men, and too little of the man, 
and the man’s faring, that we are still hearing how ‘‘ human 
nature,” or “man does not change”; or that ‘* human 
nature is always changing in that it does not change ’’—that 
is, changes back and forth without permanent advance. The 
very “man,” wayfarer of worlds, is not present to such 
speakers. 

Can the younger generation work this re-creation of the 
man, who is in his nature the more-than-man, who is, in that, 
Becom-er, Werdender, Devenant ? They must not be held 
by the old Indian difficulty. They have to reconcile the two 
ideas : “‘ the man as becoming ”’ and “‘ the man as potentially 
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the Highest,”’ in that he, in the germ, is That, is “‘ now the 
son of God.” ‘* That ”—Highest, God, Most, Best—cannot 
as yet be even fitly conceived. ‘‘ Then shall we know if we 
follow on to know ”—worthy word of Hosea—points to an 
indefinite future. But it shows us, that knowing, that 
coming-to-know is a matter of living. In seeking we become. 
Quest of the Best makes the Better to become. But our 
quests of health for body and of sanity or efficiency for mind 
have tended to crowd out the ideal of a growing towards a 
“well-ness ”’ of the man. ‘ 

I began by saying that each man wants the better man; 
that is, for us, where we have yet reached, the man who is 
relatively well. We have as yet no idea of the man—dis- 
counting body and man—who is utterly well. No present 
values of him can be so described. “‘ It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.”” To fall short in idea here is to see in “ to 
be well” a reverting to the normal. Such is men’s wish in 
health restored after illness, in peace restored after war. 
But for “‘ the man,” who is becoming, that which is to be 
sought is not emerging from a worse to a better which has 
been known before, but an emerging up and into a better than 
has yet been known. 

Man the wayfarer, man the coming-to-be is in a process, 
which, while it is allied to the Better attempted in mind and 
body, is yet other. It is the man making to become That 
Who in nature he is. And as he becomes, he may come to 
conceive and value That as Itself a becoming. That becoming 
he now practises as a tyro, as apprentice, as a neophyte. He 
is only in “ the Better,” “‘ the More.” He has much to do. 
He has far to go. He associates becoming with his own stages 
of imperfection, with a getting better. But the idea can be 
deepened, can be heightened in significance, till it be made to 
replace more worthily the ancient association of “ being ”’ 
with That who yet passes all our understanding. 


C. A. RHYS DAVIDS. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 





CHRIST AND RACE, 


C. F. ANDREWS 
(Santiniketan, India). 


THERE is a striking scene in the Gospel story of the Passion, 
as recorded by the fourth Evangelist, where Jesus stands as 
the accused prisoner before Pilate, the Roman Governor, 
When charged with calling himself a king, Jesus with quiet 
simplicity asked whether Pilate was speaking of his own 
accord in bringing this charge against him, or whether 
another had told him of it. Something in the tone of Jesus’ 
words—perhaps their very quietness—irritated the Roman 
Judge, and he answered with a sneer, “‘ Am Ia Jew?” 

The racial hatred of Pilate for the whole despised Jewish 
people over whom he had been set to rule as Roman Governor 
comes out in that last word “ Jew.” The story is so graphic 
that we can almost picture to ourselves the look of contempt 
on Pilate’s face. We can feel at the same time the added 
suffering which this race hatred on the part of Pilate gave to 
Jesus in his last hour of trial. A little later on, the scene 
changes. For one moment the dignity of Jesus startles into 
a strange awe the Roman Governor himself. Just for that 
brief pause the racial barrier is slightly raised. Pilate has 
been genuinely interested. He asks, “ Art thou a king, 
then?” But the next moment his indifference reasserts 
itself. For Jesus speaks intimately of his own dominion as 
the Kingdom of the Truth. Pilate shrugs his shoulders im- 
comers Such talk about truth has no meaning for a 

oman Governor, who has to keep law and order over unruly 
Jews. With a hasty question, ‘‘ What is truth ? ” he passes 
out of the picture. 

This story, in its tragic setting, brings us into the very 
heart of the race problem of our own times. No question, 
perhaps, is more difficult to solve and at the same time so 
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urgent in its need of solution ; for the explosive forces that 
are being generated by racial injustice have almost reached 
that last stage of intensity where further restraint may be 
impossible. Because of the contempt and domination shown 
by the European races the sense of outraged feeling in Asia 
and Africa has become so deep, that at any moment an out- 
break may come suddenly at some point or other. I have 
been personally present at centres in South Africa, the 
Pacific Coast, and the South of the United States, where the 
dash of colour and race has been so violent that it has seemed 
tome every now and then, as emotion surged upward in my 
presence, impossible to repress it any longer without a worse 
evil arising from the repression. Literally, on special occa- 
sions when passion was boiling hot, it seemed like looking 
down into the crater of an active volcano, so terrible was the 
sense of outrage. 

If we turn back once more to the Gospel story of the 
Passion, it shows us in a dramatic manner how the principles 
of humanity are apt to be violated when one race takes upon 
itself to exercise lordship over another. It reveals also 
what it means to other peoples and races to be brutally 
confronted by the domination of the West. In our own times 
the same tragedy is being repeated. Ihave seen, for instance, 
insolence offered to such a gentle nature as that of the poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, because he was an Asiatic. It was 
all due to racial arrogance. By its dull, unimaginative 
indifference to the higher world of the human spirit that was 
ot in Tagore, it reminded me of the scene of Jesus before 

ate. 

A still more poignant instance occurred in my own 
experience in South Africa. I was invited to preach the 
Christmas sermon of peace and good will, and I spoke with 
deep feeling to a crowded European congregation. And then, 
tomy utter shame and confusion of face as a Christian, I was 
told after the sermon was over that Mahatma Gandhi had 
come to the door of the church wishing to hear me speak about 
Christ, and had been turned away because he was an Asiatic. 
This scene of Christ before Pilate, in all its coarse brutality, 
was in that incident dramatically enacted over again; for 
Christ himself was born in Asia, He would have been turned 
out of that Christian church by those who called themselves 
Christians. 

The superiority complex, which race prejudice really 
denotes, springs often out of a previous relationship of con- 
quest and subjection. The different conditions of ruler and 
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subject are thus accentuated. This exercise of power seems 
to set up a vicious circle of its own which goes on revolving 
with ever greater evil results. Some difference of feature in 
the subject race will be seized upon by the ruling race in order 
to discriminate and make the subjection more complete. A 
complexion or colour difference will become exaggerated. It 
will even be caricatured into an esthetic blemish. On the 
other hand, some feature of the ruling race will be singled 
out as esthetically preferable in order to emphasise the 
difference from the subject race. For instance, when one 
hears the phrase “‘ white man,” there is not seldom a sense 
of superiority added to the very word “‘ white.’’ I remember 
telling to one of my own people a joke which originally came, 
I believe, from G. K. Chesterton. He had said that the word 
** pink ” would be much nearer the right shade of colour for 
most Englishmen. The man I joked with looked at me with 
a stare of indignation as though I had defamed his own 
character. “ I’ma white man,” he said, “* white all through ; 
I don’t know what you are—talking like that to me!” 
There could be little doubt that when such a man as that 
used the word “ black ” of any other race than his own, it 
would imply to him some moral inferiority, just as the word 
“* white ” implied to him moral excellence. 

In the end, this wonderful and beautiful thing in human 
society called Race, which appears biologically to give 
harmony and variety to life and to fend off a dull, drab, 
monotonous uniformity, becomes at last, owing to the 
passions of conquest and power, the source of an irrational 
fanaticism, leading directly to slavery, cruelty, lust, and 
every other iniquity. 

“AmtlaJew?” There, in one momentary flash, could 
be seen the Roman contempt, cutting like a knife, deep into 
the very heart of the sensitive, imaginative Man who stood 
before Pilate. It is the record for all time of what mankind 
suffers from this inhuman thing. Jesus himself had warned 
men, in the Sermon on the Mount, that the sin of contempt 
was more degrading than even the sin of murder. We can 
see, in Pilate, how true this warning was. For that initial 
race prejudice, wherewith he started to give his judgment, 
could only lead to a warped decision. If Jesus had been a 
Roman, the trial would have been very different. In that 
case, every care would have been taken to avoid a wrong 
verdict. But Jesus was only a Jew. The crucifixion of one 
Jew more or less made little practical difference. Such thin, 
would never be reported to Rome. But a bloody riot in 
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which some Roman might be killed by a Jew—that would be 
avery different matter. As Governor, he must take every 
safeguard against that. So he ordered Jesus to be crucified. 

It was not a question about truth. Truth was not a 
practical consideration. Truth did not matter in things like 
these. But to keep down the Jews with a strong hand, and 
crush incipient rebellion—that was the most practical thing 
inthe world. So Pilate decided : and he is known in history 
by that one decision. ‘“‘ Suffered under Pontius Pilate ” has 
become a central article of the Apostles’ Creed. It also 
denotes the central tragedy of humanity. 

I pass on to the story of my own personal experience in 
the East as an illustration. When I had first gone out from 
England to India, I was sent to Delhi as a missionary. Every 
Englishman was a sahib; and there was a very definite 
theory held there about what was expected of a sahib. 
Before I had been a month in the country, I had learnt it 
almost by heart. It ran somewhat as follows :— 


“‘ Never, under any circumstances, give way to a 
‘native,’ or let him regard himself as your superior. 
We only rule India by upholding our position as English- 
men. Therefore, though you are a missionary, you must 
be an Englishman first ; and never forget that you are a 
sahib. You will do incalculable mischief if you lower the 
dignity of your own race by ever allowing ‘ natives ’ to 
treat you familiarly or take liberties with you: they are 
the inferior race. Be kindly by all means, but always 
be on your guard, and never for a single moment give 
away English prestige.” 


We may place in direct contrast with this the words of 
Christ, when he spoke to his disciples in the upper room before 
his Passion. There had been a strife among them as to who 
should be accounted the greatest. So Jesus called them 
together and said :— 


“The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them. And they that have authority over them are 
called ‘ Benefactors.’ But it shall not be so with you. 
But he that is greater among you let him be as the 
younger; and he that is chief as he that doth serve. 
For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat or he 
that serveth? Is not he that sitteth at meat? But I 
am among you as he that serveth.”’ 


In this passage we come, not to the circumference, but 
Vou. XXIX. No. 1. 2° 
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to the very centre of Christ’s teaching. It is clear from all he 
tells us about himself that if we are to show any humility 
worthy of his name, we must try in our daily conduct to give 
way to others rather than to claim prestige and authority, 
We have to break down racial barriers by sympathy and 
fellowship. 

All this is easy to say, but not so easy to practise in such 
an atmosphere as we had in Delhi in those days. For the 
Englishman is very human, with warm English blood tingling 
in his veins; and the clannish feeling—which is a part of the 
true excellence of race and never to be despised—cannot 
be kept under due control except by constant exercise of 
patience and goodwill. Merely to obliterate one’s own racial 
love of home and kindred is rather to go round the problem 
than to solve it. The vital root instinct within must be 
paws: if one is to help truly to bring about that racial 

armony which humanity needs. 

In the earlier chapters of the Gospel story, we have a very 
tender picture of race sympathy on the part of a Roman, 
which may well be contrasted with Pilate’s race contempt. 
We read concerning a Centurion whose servant was sick, how 
the Jews themselves brought this Roman soldier to Jesus 
and besought him earnestly, saying: ‘‘ This man is worthy 
that thou shouldst do this thing for him; for he loveth our 
nation, and hath built us a synagogue.” It is through such 
individuals, who can rise above the fanatical hatreds of the 
age, and love other nations, that the virus of race prejudice 
is annulled. For the one final solution of all the race 
problems of the world is individual character such as the 
kindly, humane spirit of this Roman Centurion. Sooner or 
later, in such a matter as this, we come back to the conclusion 
that the remedy lies within. But the intensity of individual 
conviction must be so strong that it is able to mould social 
opinion rather than itself be moulded by it. ‘“‘ Salt is good,” 
says Christ, “‘ but if the salt has lost its savour wherewith 
shall it be salted ? ” 

In India the racial problem is rendered more acute by 
different conceptions of religion. To the sensitive Indian 
mind there is something unspeakably vulgar in the propa- 
ganda mania of the West, which seems to the Indian people 
a part of the empire-building spirit, and has always something 
racial about it when it appears in action. Tagore is fond of 
telling the story of a Sanyasi whom he met on the road to 
Badrinath in the Himalayas. A wonderful light in the man’s 
face told the poet that he had received an illumination and 
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he put the direct question to him. “ Yes,” the Sanyast 
answered, “‘ this very day, after years of search, I saw the 
Truth.” ‘“‘ Will you not now,” asked the poet, ‘‘ go down 
from the mountains and proclaim it to mankind?” ‘“ No,” 
he replied, “if it is the Truth that I have found, mankind 
will come to me—and have not you yourself already been 
drawn here on that account?” The passive quietism of this 
may have its dangers, but it is surely nearer to Christ’s mind, 
who was of the East, than the loud trumpeting and standing 
in the market place—the compassing sea and land to make 
one proselyte. 

At this point in my argument I would like to repeat briefly 
from my own experience a story which I told very many years 
ago in a book about North India. I was going out one day to 
pay a call on an old Muhammadan friend who was very dear to 
me. On my way I was accompanied by an Indian Christian 
professor from the College. As we walked along, he broached 
the subject of Christianity and its ideals. He had been 
pained and shocked by some of its expressions in the mis- 
sionary world, Just then a sahib drove by in a trap, with a 
groom seated behind. The crowd scattered before him, and 
the policeman saluted in military style. ‘* Look,” said my 
companion as he drew me aside, “‘ there is your Christianity 
driving along! That sahib is the missionary of this place, 
and that is his position, and that is how he goes to his work. 
Come with me a little further.”” We came at last to a Hindu 
ascetic who was seated on the bare ground with a group of 
followers round him. ‘“‘ There,” he said, “‘ is our Indian ideal. 
That is our Indian religion. There are many frauds and 
beggars living that life, I know, but that is a true sadhu, and 
people would come miles to worship such a one. Let me tell 
youa story. There lives in this city a Hindu gentleman who 
has taken a high medical degree. Missionaries, such as the 
sahib there who drove by in his carriage, would regard this 
Hindu doctor as having no religion, and would call him a 
heathen ; in one sense they would not be far wrong, as he is 
not a religious man ; yet I know for a fact that, when the 
religious longing comes upon him, he goes out night after 
night and sits at the feet of that sadhu, to find some satis- 
faction for the inner craving of his Hindu nature. Are you 
missionaries going to satisfy the spiritual longings of the Hast 
by bustling activity, great buildings, riding about in carriages 
in European style, living like a sahib, and presenting an 
ideal which we regard as unspiritual? Come and speak to us 
i our own religious language ! ” 
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It was easy, of course, to see the partial fallacy in the 
implied contrast, and to point out that bustling activity 
might really be spiritual, and that good works were recog. 
nised in every religion. But even so, the contrast made one 
wince and begin to think hard about East and West. 

On one occasion I took one of our most sensitive and 
intellectual Delhi students into Canterbury Cathedral. When 
we came out, I asked him for his opinion of its beauty. He 
told me that one thing had so filled him with horror that all 
other thoughts were obliterated, and that was to see flags of 
war and bloodshed set up, almost as it were for worship, in the 
temple of the Gospel of Peace. I was reading the Beatitudes 
with another older student, and when we had read the first 
three he said to me, “‘ These are the very opposite of what we 
see of Christianity in India.” 

With the keen touch of a finely imaginative nature, the 
Hindu resents intensely the assumption of religious supe- 
riority on the basis of force. He claims that religion should 
be wholly separated from such assumptions. He declares that 
Hindu hearts can be conquered by a Buddha who has won 
spiritual peace, or by the suffering Christ, or by a Gandhi 
fasting for the sins of his own people, but not by aggressive 
Western Christianity. 

There is a religious imperialism with its own superiority 
complex added to that of race. This has reached India from 
the West, bound up with the ties of empire. The combination 
is so crude, and the idea of Christ contained in it so false, 
that sensitive minds, like those of Tagore and others, wonder 
in amazement what the West really thinks about religion. 
This religious pride of the West has added to the humiliation 
and estrangement caused by racial arrogance and contempt. 
It is an utter travesty of Christ ; in the same way “ white ” 
race churches in South Africa are a mockery of his name. 
For he has finally declared :— 


“ The light of the body is the eye ; if therefore thine 
eye be single thy whole body shall be full of light. But if 
thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 
If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness! No man can serve two masters.” 


The following quotation from a Hindu magazine, which 
ends with the same words of Christ, will still further elucidate 
my meaning :— 

** Looked at from the philanthropic and social point 
of view, the missionary effort in India deserves great 
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consideration. But the missionary is, after all, human. 
He is no exception to racial prejudices. He lives and 
dies an Englishman at heart, very little influenced by his 
Oriental surroundings. He loses in consequence many 
opportunities of realising the Eastern mind. The Gospel 
of the Prophet of Nazareth that he brings is like Eastern 
nectar in a Western bowl—not quite palatable therefore 
to Oriental taste. The Eastern ideal has been to dis- 
sociate wealth and power from religious perfection. The 
sage, or rishi, lives a life of poverty and spirituality. 
Poverty is considered the most suitable environment 
for spiritual growth. Christ’s ideal was, after all, the 
Eastern ideal, ‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ ”’ 


If we look back on the whole situation, we can see how 
the things that I have mentioned force us, if we wish to be 
faithful to the inner light, to examine our whole position 
towards the two imperialisms of race and religion which have 
become so tragically intermingled ; but it is clearly impractic- 
able to do this in detail towards the close of the present 
article. It will only be possible here to consider where we 
actually stand to-day. 

When we regard, first of all, what I have called imperialism 
in religion, there is some cause for hope that the lessons of 
the evil of the past have been partly learnt. The missionary 
movement to day is on a far broader and more truly Christian 
basis than it was a century ago, or even at the end of last 
century. Every year that passes shows a decrease in the 
proselytising spirit and a greater attention to the spirit of 
Christ of whom it was written, ‘‘ The bruised reed shall he 
not break and the smoking flax shall he not quench.” 

After living for nearly thirty years in the East and seeing 
with my own eyes the shame and insult of the old religious 
propaganda, I can speak with some authority and confidence 
when I assert that on this side the victory for a higher ideal 
of Christian service has been almost won. Above all, at such 
a training ground, where the future missionaries are prepared, 
as Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham, the atmosphere of 
the spiritual life is entirely different from that which existed 
before in many of the isolated seminaries. Men and women 
who have been through Woodbrooke can hardly fail to get a 
broader vision and outlook. The poet Rabindranath Tagore 
has quite recently stayed there for many days, and his own 
spirit was deeply moved by the quiet devotion and racial 
sympathy which he found there, overcoming all barriers of 
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colour and creed. It could be greatly wished that the Wood- 
brooke ideal might reach America also, where a very large 
number of the missionaries who go out to the Far East and 
India are recruited. 

But while on the more directly religious side we ma 
thank God and take courage, yet, on the other hand, the 
crying evil of race prejudice has shown alarming signs of 
increase rather than of diminution. The evil has spread so 
rapidly that it has even infected Great Britain. Before the 
beginning of the present century, there was hardly a sign of 
this racial evil in Great Britain itself. But now, since the 
war, the sudden ebullition of a race superiority complex has 
appeared in our own midst which may do incalculable harm, 

When I have been recently in the company of Indian and 
African students in London and elsewhere, I have been 
frequently reminded by them of the change of temper which 
has occurred. They have sometimes ascribed it to the 
“South African” attitude gaining ground in the home 
country. Others have referred to the Rhodes Scholars 
coming to Oxford. Others have put it down to the immense 
influx of American visitors during the summer months, and 
the fear of the hotel keepers lest they should lose their lavish 
payments. Whatever may be the cause, the fact may be 
regarded as undoubted that a change has come over the 
cities of England and Scotland which has penetrated the old 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and also has found a 
footing in Edinburgh, Glasgow and London. All this would 
have been quite incredible to me before the European War, 
and it still remains hard to believe even of our own younger 
generation. 

But those residents from Africa and the East who have 
been for a long while living in England have explained to 
me quite frankly that these things are now a common 
occurrence. They hardly know from day to day when some 
racial offence may be given to them which would never have 
been thought of before. Probably to the causes which I have 
already mentioned, the cause of the war itself, with all its 
brutalities, must be added. Indeed it is the one cause 
which Indian companions most frequently mention. 

When I have actually heard from their own lips stories, 
faithfully but tenderly told, concerning personal indignities 
which have happened to themselves, it has become difficult 
for mejto believe, after all these long years of absence, that 
the heart of the British people is still as strong in the cause 
of freedom and justice and goodwill as it was when I left 
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Cambridge for India in my early manhood. I wish with 
all my heart to believe it, but the proofs offered have been 
well-nigh insuperable, and there has not been a single Indian 
to contradict them, though many have spoken to me with 
great depth of feeling of kindly treatment which they them- 
selves have received. But they have assured me at the same 
time that it has become a common experience in London to 
be refused because of their colour and race when they have 
asked for simple hotel accommodation, or even a simple 
meal at a restaurant. Distinguished Indians, whose names 
they have told me, have thus been insulted. Thus the 
ey and kindliest people in the world have been made to 
er. 

An experience of my own a few nights ago may make 
clear the gravity of the present issue. The West Indian 
residents in London met me at a delightful evening gather- 
ing in order to talk over the welfare of their country which 
I visited last year. Their standards were in every way 
European and they looked upon Europe as their own cultural 
and spiritual home. They were all men and women of 
University standing. Yet when somewhat late in the evening 
the question of their racial treatment in London happened to 
come to the front, there was such an immediate concourse of 
speakers who wished to tell their own experiences that for a 
few moments the gathering divided itself into groups discuss- 
ing these personal matters. 

Since these things appear to be confirmed, it seems to me 
necessary now to accept the corollary that vitally new 
judgments are being made in this country on racial issues. 
These absolutely reject the principle of racial equality. They 
would thus make finally impossible friendly and intimate rela- 
tions between the different races within the same Common- 
wealth. We thus get back to the old crude imperialism in 
its worst form. 

With regard to these grave concerns, the Churches in this 
country appear as yet to give only a very timid and un- 
certain moral guidance. Yet it ought to be self-evident that 
in such matters there can be no compromise and no pre- 
varication. In the early Church, St. Paul stood out for racial 
equality as a matter of life and death for the Christian Faith. 
His words were, ‘‘ In Christ Jesus, there cannot be either Jew 
or Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, but all are one 
Man in Christ Jesus.” 

By this charter of human liberty, the Christian Church 
stood fast for many centuries. It is only since the hateful 
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days of slavery, when Africans were brought from the Slave 
Coast to the West Indies and America to make profits for the 
European races, that the evil of ‘‘ race ” Churches began. 
This evil has been connected with slavery ever since, and the 
aggressive instinct of mankind in the West has carried on the 
slave tradition. ‘ 

For a time, during the last century, the old liberal idea 
of racial equality came back to us nobly and gloriously along 
with the abolition of slavery itself. But as the century 
advanced, the greed of empire increased in the West and the 
partition of Africa brought once more the idea of racial 
inequality into the forefront of the human mind. Since the 
war, as I have tried to show, it has even infected Great 
Britain. We stand to-day at the parting of the ways, and 
the final question which faces us, both in Church and State, 
is whether we shall take our place on the side of Pilate or on 
the side of Christ. 


C. F. ANDREWS. 
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THE OUTLOOK OF GREEK CULTURE 
UPON JUDAISM. 


Raspr Dr ISAAC HERZOG, M.A., D.Litt. 
Chief Rabbi of Dublin. 


Ir would be none too easy to find a more interesting subject 
for historical research than the outlook of Hebrew and Greek 
culture, respectively, upon each other. It is universally 
admitted that the most valuable elements in the cultural 
wealth of modern humanity are ultimately traceable to the 
legacies it has received from Israel and Hellas. How these 
two races, master-builders of the gigantic temple of civilisa- 
tion, regarded one another must therefore be a theme at once 
fascinating and thought-exciting. 

The Hebrew outlook upon Greek culture is a matter upon 
which I have already published a series of articles in the 
now-defunct Ben-Zakkai, in the Literary Supplement of the 
Jewish Chronicle and in the Jewish Forum. I now propose 
to deal with its counterpart, viz. the ‘‘ Greek Outlook upon 
Judaism.”? Here the way has already been paved by 
Flavius Josephus. That famous Jewish historian and in- 
famous Jewish general, the man who served his people so 
badly upon the battlefield, has rendered Israel a signal service 
upon the literary arena by his monumental work Against 
Apion, in which he sought to refute the malevolent polemics 
of the Apion of Alexandria, a notorious anti-Semite, a 
worthy sucessor of Haman. In that classical treatise in 
defence of the Jews and Judaism, Josephus has collected a 
number of passages from Greek writers bearing upon our 
people. Some of these, in fact, were culled from sources 
which are no longer extant. 

Research in this direction has been further facilitated b 
Theodore Reinach’s T'extes d’auteurs grecs et romains relatife 
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au Judaisme, Paris, 1885. Undoubtedly a great many texts 
are irretrievably lost and we can never hope to reach any- 
thing like completeness in an investigation of this nature. 

Utilising the available materials and confining myself to 
Pagan Greek writers—to the exclusion of Judeao-Hellenic 
and Christian authors—I shall endeavour to review some of 
the more important passages. 

Herodotus, the great historian (middle of the fifth century 
B.C.E.), is supposed to be the first Greek writer who makes 
mention of our people. He speaks of the “ Syrians of 
Palestine,” Xvpo. of é& tH Tlakiorivy, as practising the 
rite of circumcision (II. c. 104). Whether the reference is 
really to the Jews is rather debatable. Herodotus states 
that the Phoenicians and the “‘ Palestinian Syrians ’’ acknow- 
ledge that they had received the rite from the Egyptians. 
It is unthinkable that the contemporary Jews should have 
alleged that they had received the Abrahamic covenant from 
the Egyptians. Reinach suggests that Herodotus speaks 
here not of the Jews, but of the Philistines who inhabited the 
Palestinian coast (op. cit., p. 2). He manages somehow to 
dispose of the difficulty offered by such passages as Judges 
xiv. 3; I. Samuel xvii. 26, etc. But Reinach’s solution 
would land us into another rather serious difficulty, for, as a 
little reflection will show, it would follow upon his hypothesis 
that Herodotus was entirely unaware of our existence in 
Palestine. This is really amazing in view of the fact that 
the celebrated Greek historian flourished at the time of the 
rebirth of the Jewish nation in Palestine under Ezra and 
Nehemiah. I am rather inclined to think that the reference 
in question is indeed to the Jews, but that Herodotus has 
committed a blunder. He describes the Jews as the Pales- 
tinian Syrians probably because he had heard of their early 
association with Syria. One at once recalls the statement, 
‘D8 D8 “ous, “My father was a wandering Syrian.” ! 
Our early connection with Syria is likewise echoed in later 
Greek writers, Nicholas of Damascus,? and Pompeius Trogus.® 
Ovid also speaks of the Jews as the “‘ Syrians of Palestine.” * 
Herodotus’ information about the Jews was of the haziest 
kind. It had been reported to him that the Jews state that 
they had received their laws from Moses who was born in 
Egypt and reared up in the Pharonic court, and this must 


1 Deuteronomy xxvi. 5. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, i. 1, 2. 
8 Justinius xxxvi. 1-8. 

* Ars Amatoria i. 415. 
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have led him to make the startling assertion in connection 
with the Abrahamic rite. Herodotus may, in fact, have 
regarded Moses as an Egyptian: so did many later Pagan 
writers. 

At all events, Herodotus would hardly appear to have had 
any idea of what the Jews were and of what Judaism 
signified, Scarcely, however, had a century elapsed since 
Herodotus and some notion, very vague and airy, it is true, 
would seem to have made its way into the highest spheres of 
Greek thought. Whether, as David Neymark contends,} 
Plato’s ‘‘ Laws”’ echoes Mosaic teachings is a very proble- 
matic point which we may leave to inquirers of a distinctly 
speculative bent of mind, but that Aristotle, the Prince of 
Greek philosophers, had some idea of the Jewish people and 
of Judaism is, I think, bighly probable. The authenticity of 
the passage from Clearchus, quoted by Josephus,” has been 
questioned by Jonsius and others, but Reinach, who is 
undoubtedly an eminent authority, thinks that there are 
no decisive reasons for doubting its genuineness.* 

Jewish tradition, as preserved in the Talmud and in 
Josephus, attests that Alexander the Great, in the course of 
his romantic career, came into direct contact with living 
exponents of Judaism upon Jewish soil. An echo of that 
contact probably reached his great master, Aristotle. From 
a man of Aristotle’s scientific mental calibre we would 
naturally expect a clear conception of the Jewish people and 
of Judaism. Yet what we get is a very dim and misty idea. 
Josephus, as already mentioned, quotes a passage from the 
writings of Clearchus, a disciple of Aristotle, in which the 
celebrated master refers to the Jews as descendants of the 
“Indian philosophers ’’ and as a philosophical race, The 
attribution of an Indian origin to our ancestors is indeed 
astounding, and, strange to say, neither Josephus nor 
Reinach makes any attempt to account for it. I have tried 


~ hard, but, so far, I have not been able to trace any reference 


to our people in early Indian sources. It was not, therefore, 
from an Indian source that this equation originated. Is this 
simply due to the similarity of sounds—lIovdaio, Ioudaioi 
(Jews) and IvS0.—(Indoi) Indians? I should hardly think 
so. Perhaps I may be permitted to throw out a guess. May 
not this strange equation be due to a confusion of Abraham 
and Brahma? On the one hand, the Brahmans were anciently 


1 Toledoth Hapilisophia be-Israel, pp. 80-81. 
2 C, Apionem, i, 22. 
3 Op. cit. p. 12, note 1, 
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known as the philosophers of India. On the other hand, it 
had been reported in Athens that the Jews are descended 
from “‘ Abraham.” This may have given rise to the state- 
ment that the Jews are the descendants of the Indian 
philosophers. The pure monotheistic faith of the Jews, 
distinguished by its spirituality and by its sublime ethical 
trend, which towered so high above the religions of all the 
‘“* Barbarian ”’ nations and even above the religion of Greece 
herself, was bound to arouse the admiration of the early 
philosophers of Greece whose soul in reality militated 
against her polytheistic and grossly sensualistic national 
religion. They thus came to view Judaism as a kind of 
religio-philosophy. They were also greatly impressed by the 
unique phenomenon of an entire nation professing a faith so 
akin to that philosophical conception towards which Greek 
thought was gravitating. Hence we can understand how 
Aristotle was led to describe the Jews as a philosophical 
race and as the descendants of the Indian philosophers. 

This characterisation of the Jewish people as a race of 
philosophers is by no means peculiar to Aristotle. It is 
repeated by his disciple Theophrastes, a Peripatetic philoso- 
pher (middle of the third century B.c.£.), who wrote a number 
of works, including one On Laws, which has been rightly 
described as the first attempt in the study of comparative 
legislation. Only a few fragments have come down to us in 
the writings of Josephus and Porphyry. The above reference 
occurs in the fragment preserved by Porphyry.! This bristles 
with problems which still await solution. It contains certain 
bewildering statements in connection with the Jewish sacri- 
ficial cult. The most amazing statement of all is the one 
concerning human sacrifices. As Reinach observes,? this is 
due to a confusion of the Jews with the Phoenicians on the 
part of Porphyry rather than on that of Theophrastes. But 
the above eulogistic reference to the Jews is doubtless authen- 
tic. Porphyry, an avowed enemy of Judaism, would 
certainly not go out of his way to commit a literary forgery 
in order to glorify the Jewish people. 

Thus far, Greek culture, represented by Aristotle, Clearchus 
and Theophrastes, strikes a note of the profoundest admiration 
amounting to reverence for Judaism and the Jewish race. 
Now, however, we begin to hear far different notes expressive 
of blind prejudice and venomous hatred. It is not, however, 
from Athens, or from the Hellenic race, that the first on- 


1 Porphyry, De Abstinentia, ii. 26, ed. Herscher. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 8-9, note 3. 
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slaught upon Judaism is made. The first attack emanates 
from the new seat of Greek culture in the land of the Pharaohs 
and is made by an Egyptian priest writing in Greek. In 
Egypt a numerous and powerful Jewish colony had sprung 
up, which kindled the jealousy of both the natives and the 
Greek settlers. Collision was inevitable. The connection of 
the Hebrews with Egypt went back to the earliest days. In 
the middle of the third century B.c.E. the close contact 
between Hellenic and Hebraic thought in Alexandria pro- 
duced at least one Judeo-Hellenic philosopher, Aristobulus 
of Paneas, who wrote a number of philosophical tracts on 
Judaism. Aristobulus was hardly the first in that field. 
Previous attempts in that direction probably included some 
account, in prose or in verse, of the Israelite sojourn in Egypt 
and of the Exodus. The Egyptians of the cultured Hellenised 
type, envious of the growing strength of the Jewish com- 
munity and lashed into fury by the Jewish account of the 
Exodus, so uncomplimentary to their ancestors, felt impelled 
to produce a version of their own which would place the 
Jews in a very lurid light. This Egypto-Hellenic version of the 
Exodus appears in a variety of recensions exhibiting serious 
discrepancies. In what would seem to be its original and 
least offensive form, it is first encountered in the writings of 
Hecateus of Abdare, a Greek historian, philosopher and 
novelist of the middle of the third century B.c.£., who lived 
in Egypt under Ptolemy Soter. This fragment, preserved 
by Diodorus of Sicily,? is full of odd statements which show 
that Hecateus had no first-hand acquaintance with the 
Pentateuch and had only a very muddled idea of early 
Jewish history. And yet, although Hecateus is already 
influenced by the anti-Jewish movement which was now 
beginning to sweep over Egypt, the traditional attitude of 
Greek philosophy. towards Judaism is, in some measure, still 
maintained. He speaks of Moses in language suggestive of 
reverence, and he evidently admires the spiritual, imageless, 
worship of the Jews. Hecateus pays a warm tribute to the 
Jewish theocracy in general and to some of its basic 
institutions, as, for instance, the law of the Jubilee Year 
531° in particular. He lays especial stress on the great care 
and solicitude which the Jews bestow upon the upbringing 
of “ all their children.” This would appear to imply a veiled 
censure of the cruel practice of abandoning infants, so 
revalent in antiquity, even in highly civilised Greece. 
n addition, however, to his version of the Exodus, which 
1 Frag. hist. grec., Didot, ii. 391. 
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simply mirrors the answer which the Egyptians of his time 
made to the Hebrew version, Hecateus makes a certain 
statement which decidedly conflicts with his general outlook 
upon Judaism, He asserts that Moses, embittered by the 
sufferings inflicted upon his people in Egypt, instituted for 
the Jews a discipline of life inimical to the generality of 
mankind. Here we have the nucleus of an accusation which 
will become progressively accentuated. It is, in fact, a 
repetition of the old charge levelled by Haman. 

The distinction of having made the first sally in literary 
anti-semitism belongs not to Greek philosophy, but to 
Egyptian theology. The Jewish settlement in Egypt was, of 
course, much older than the Macedonian conquest, but it 
was only after that epoch-making event that it began to 
assume vast proportions, The impact of Greek culture 
resulting from the Alexandrian conquest produced a powerful 
reaction in Egypt. Hitherto the Egyptian hierarchy had 
been resting upon its lees, glorying in its time-old wisdom 
which it practically kept as a monopoly. Now, however, the 
influx of Greek science gave it a rude awakening. Unable to 
hold its head against the infinitely more advanced science of 
the Greeks, Egyptian culture sought solace in its hoary 
antiquity. The Egyptian priestly caste could hardly deny 
the superiority of Greek science, but it found its satisfaction 
in dubbing the Greek race “ mere children ”’ and in endeavour- 
ing to bedim the clear vision of the Greek mind by the mystic 
lure of its mazy pantheon and of its bewitching mystery- 
ritual, Judaism, with its lofty spiritual, ethical monotheism, 
so congenial to the cultured Greek mind, and with its account 
of the Exodus, so deprecatory of the Egyptian gods and so 
humiliating to Egyptian pride, offered a most disturbing 
element to the Egyptian priesthood. At length an Egyptian 
priest and man of letters, Manetho, arose and set himself to 
the task of travestying Judaism and the origins of the 
Jewish people. His version of the Exodus, which, as he 
admits Pineel?, was not derived from ancient documents, 
was calculated to bespatter and besmirch both Judaism and 
the Jews. We cannot enter here into an examination of 
Manetho’s malicious fables.2. The points that interest us 
most are the charge of atheism, now made for the first time, 


1 Josephus, Contra Apionem, i. 14-15, 26-27. 

2 T hope (D.V.) to deal with this on a future occasion, and to show how, 
curiously enough, certain items in Manetho’s concoctions may help us to 
understand obscure Agadic passages, as, for instance, the identification of 
Joseph with Serapis in ’Aboda Zara, p. 48a. 
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and the accusation of misanthropy, or of hatred for the rest 
of mankind. These will often recur with ever-increasing 
venom in Pagan authors, both Greek and Roman. 

It is highly significant that despite the anti-Jewish move- 
ment initiated by Manetho, the attitude of the Greek philo- 
sophical mind towards Judaism still continues to be apprecia- 
tive even in Egypt. Hermippos of Smyrna, a peripatetic 
philosopher and historian of literature, who wrote in 
Alexandria shortly after the appearance of Manetho’s History 
of Egypt, asserts that the renowned philosopher and religious 
teacher, Pythagorus, was greatly indebted to the Jews.1 We 
need not attach any intrinsic importance to this statement, 
but it certainly tends to show that Hermippos regarded the 
Jews with profound respect. 

So far we have only met with general denunciations of 
Jewish institutions and practices. Now, however, we come 
across a specific attack. Agatharchides, the historian, who 
flourished in Egypt under Ptolemy Philometer (181-148 
B.C.E.), sneers at the Jews, because owing to their scrupulous 
observance of the Sabbath they offered no resistance on that 
day to the armies of Ptolemy Lagus and thus lost their 
independence. And yet, in fairness to Agatharchides, it 
must be admitted that compared with later anti-Jewish 
outbursts his sneer is relatively harmless. The picture which 
he draws of the Jewish Sabbath is ideal and is rather of a 
nature to reflect credit upon the Jewish people. 

We may also observe that Agatharchides, although a 
noted historian, could hardly be classed as a philosopher. 
We have thus not yet reached an absolute break in the 
traditional attitude of Greek philosophy towards Judaism. 

Manaseas of Patras, probably a contemporary of Aga- 
tharchides (second century B.c.E.), exemplifies the first serious 
attempt made by a learned Greek to discredit Judaism in the 
eyes of the cultured Gentile world. 

It was chiefly the Jewish God-idea and the spiritual 
imageless worship of the Jews that exercised a powerful 
fascination over the Greek philosophical mind. The only 
line of attack open to our enemies along that direction was 
to misrepresent as rank atheism the total rejection of the 
host of heathen gods and goddesses and the utter abhorrence 
of images.* This expedient was tried often, and must have 
been found rather ineffective. The philosophically inclined 
Greek would remind himself at once that the charge of 

1 Miiller, Frag. hist. grec., iii. 41; Josephus, C. Apionem, i. 22. 
* Josephus, op. cit., i. 22. 
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atheism had been laid by the ignorant multitude at the door 
of the greatest thinkers and religious teachers of his own 
race. The charge of atheism would only help to deepen his 
impression of Judaism as a philosophical religion. To deny 
the imageless worship of the Jews would, of course, be too 
much even for the brazen impudence of the most rabid of 
anti-Jews. Jewish worship was conducted daily in the 
synagogues, which were wide open and which had no mystery- 
meetings of any kind. The enemies of Israel hit upon an 
ingenious device. In the great temple in Jerusalem, in 
Israel’s central sanctuary, famed throughout the world, there 
was one secluded recess, the Holy of Holies, surrounded with 
a halo of mystery and awe, which no mortal dared enter, 
save the High Priest on the Day of Atonement. What if a 
rumour were set afloat that that sacred recess enshrined an 
image and that that image was an object of Jewish worship ? 
Might not this work effectively, and help to arrest the ever- 
spreading admiration for Judaism among thinking Greeks ? 
And thus we have in Manaseas the shameful charge that the 
Holy of Holies contained a golden image of an ass. Needless 
to say, the story was a stupid calumny. It is on a par with 
the Blood Accusation of later times which has brought so 
much misery upon Israel. Why our enemies should have 
fixed upon the ass has taxed the ingenuity of archeologists. 

Outraged beyond words by the atrocious libel of Manaseas 
of Patras, one is disposed to receive with a benign smile the 
scoffing reference of a contemporary erotic poet to the 
Jewish Sabbath. Meleagreas of Gadara speaks, sarcastically 
of course, of Sabbatic passion, caBBatixyos ofos, and of the 
“chilling Sabbath,” enpuypors caBad. This taunt at the 
Sabbath is repeated by later Greek as well as by Roman 
writers. What it exactly means is not quite clear. It may 
have been due to the fact that in the warmer climates where 
the winter is not severe Jews had no fires in their homes on 
the Sabbath even on a cold day. Support is lent to this 
explanation by several passages in the Talmud and Midrash.? 

It is not until we reach Posidonius of Apamia that we 
observe the first complete break in the traditional Greco- 
philosophical attitude towards the Jews and Judaism. This 
stoic philosopher of the middle of the first century B.C.E. 
repeats the absurd and offensive stories of Manetho about 
the exodus from Egypt, reproduces with many accretions the 


1 Josephus, C. Apionem, ii. 9; Miller, Frag. hist. grec., iii. 149-158. 
2 Cf. R. Samuel Idlis (xwnn) on Sabbath, 119b; Taanith 8, b; Cf. 
Rashi, ibid. ; Yalkut Shimeoni, Koheleth, 9, etc. 
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horrible calumny of Manaseas about the golden ass in the 
Temple and charges the Jews with hatred of mankind." 
Posidonius is likewise the first known Pagan author who 
comments upon the extreme abhorrence felt by Jews for the 
porcine species. 

A contemporary of Posidonius, Appolonius Molon, an 
orator of eminence and the teacher of the great Roman 
orator Cicero, is even more ferocious in his attacks. His 
brief summary, or rather parody, of our early history would 
seem to indicate that he had indeed glanced at the Greek 
version of the Pentateuch,? but with an outlook already 
hopelessly prejudiced.? The amusing feature in his scurrilous 
attack is that in one and the same breath Appolonius charges 
the Jews with atheism and with ass-worship. The only 
redeeming item in his savage polemic is the reference to 
Abraham as a man distinguished by wisdom. This is a 
rather discordant note. We may recall that Appolonius 
Molon was a disciple of Posidonius and that the latter was a 
Syrian. Now, we have it upon the authority of Nicholas of 
Damascus ‘ that Abraham was held in the highest reverence 
in Syria. The Syrians had a tradition that Abraham at one 
time reigned in Damascus. Another Pagan writer, Pompeus 
Trogus, in fact, counts Abraham among the Kings of 
Damascus.® In the time of Nicholas of Damascus there was 
still a locality in the vicinity of Damascus which the natives 
pointed out as Abraham’s dwelling-place. It is in this way, 
I think, that we can account for the favourable mention of 
Abraham by Appolonius Molon, the disciple of Posidonius 
the Syrian. 

Nicholas of Damascus, the Peripatetic philosopher, his- 
torian and statesman, is distinctly favourable, but his works 
can hardly come within the ambit of our present review. We 
must not forget that he wrote his history under the egis of 
Herod, who although a bad Jew was none the less a Jew, or 
half-Jew, and King of Judea. 

After the perusal of the virulent stuff of Posidonius and 
of his pupil Appolonius Molon, it is a great relief to come 
across in the writings of the philosopher and famous historian 
Strabo (second half of the first century B.c.E.) very apprecia- 
tive references to Moses, to Judaism and to the Jewish people. 

1 Miller, Frag. hist. grec., iii. 245-296. 

2 I hope to deal (D.V.) on a future occasion with the Greek translation 
of the Bible and with the Judzo-Hellenic writings as factors in shaping 
cultured Gentile opinion about Judaism and the Jewish race. 

3 Frag. hist. grec., iii. 218 ; Eusubius, Prep. Evang. ix. 19. 

* Josephus, Ant. Jud., i. 1, 2. 

5 M. Junianus Justinus, xxxvi. 1-3. 
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In speaking of early Israelite history he makes very adverse 
comments upon the Egyptian mode of life and their degrad- 
ing and demoralising polytheistic idolatry which, he says, 
excited the horror of Moses and his people. 

Strabo further extols the god-idea of the Hebrews as the 
most sublime and expresses high admiration for their spiritual 
imageless worship. He likewise speaks in eulogistic terms of 
the Mosaic theocracy with its insistence upon justice and 
piety, and makes the significant observation that the Jewish 
religion is averse to excesses, shuns extremes and favours 
moderation—a point which was emphasised and developed 
centuries afterwards by one of our greatest religio-philo- 
sophers, Judah Halevi. Graetz has already called attention 
to the remarkable utterances of Strabo. But both Graetz, 
and Reinach after him, seem to me to have missed an 
interesting point in Strabo’s observations. The Greek 
historian remarks that in the course of time Judaism degene- 
rated and hence there sprang up certain rites and customs 
which he regards as objectionable. Does Strabo reflect here 
the opinion of contemporary highly Hellenised Jews who, 
somewhat in the manner of Reform or Liberal Jews of the 
present day, accepted ethical monotheism as the essential, 
or original, element in Mosaism and rejected many of the 
ceremonial and ritual laws ? Philo-Judzeus strongly combats 
the attitude of certain philosophising Jews who neglected the 
practical observance of the commandments, because they 
imagined that the inward spiritual idea was all that mattered. 
We hear nothing, however, of any attempt by such Jews to 
belittle some of the ceremonial and ritual laws on the 
ground of what we might call a higher-critical analysis. I 
should think that Strabo is simply trying to synthetise. 
He found in the Greek sources conflicting views about 
Judaism—high admiration on the one hand, and severe 
condemnation on the other. He was thus led to distinguish 
between what seemed to him original Mosaism and what he 
erroneously conceived as later Judaism. 

In Strabo the traditional attitude of the Greek philo- 
sophical school of thought, interrupted by the stoic philo- 
sopher Posidonius and probably by others too whose writings 
are now lost, reasserts itself, not indeed fully, but at least in 
some measure. The Pagan Greek literature which has 
survived from that period is very scanty. I doubt whether 
a larger amount of materials would have brought to light 
many more authors writing about Judaism in the strain of 
Strabo, however much we disagree with his totally erroneous 
estimate of the ceremonial and ritual aspects of the Jewish 
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religion, which, as a Pagan, he was hardly in a position to 
appreciate at their true value. Jews had by that time 
spread so far and wide and had risen to such importance and 
prominence in every direction that anti-Judaism would only 
tend to increase in depth and in extent. Strabo himself 
remarks that ‘it is not possible to find a spot in the world 
which has not admitted this race and is not controlled by it.” 
As years roll on, we must be prepared to find Judseo-phobia 
progressively increasing and the friendly attitude of the 
earlier times ever diminishing until it completely disappears. 
Within the whole range of extant Pagan Greek literature 
osterior to Strabo and ending with Damascius, the neo- 
latonic philosopher, the last rector of the Athenian school 
of philosophy, who migrated to Persia about 582 c.E.,! all 
references to Jews and to Judaism are, with only two 
exceptions, more or less hostile. The first of these two 
exceptions occurs in a work of the first century c.E., wrongly 
attributed to Longinus, which treats of the sublime in 
literature. In the ninth chapter of his masterly work the 
unknown Greek author says, “‘ Similarly the legislator of the 
Jews, no ordinary man, having formed and expressed a 
worthy conception of the Godhead, writes at the very 
opening of his Laws, ‘ God said ’—What ?—‘ Let there be 
light, and there was light.’”’ This is cited as an example of 
the sublime in literature. This reference cannot, of course, 
be placed on a level with the encomiums of earlier Greek 
thinkers, but it contrasts favourably with the general trend 
of contemporary and later Greek literature. A violent 
controversy has raged around the question of the date and 
authorship of the treatise On the Sublime. I have followed 
my former teacher, Professor Rhys Roberts of Leeds Univer- 
sity, who is doubtless the greatest living authority on the 
subject. The second exception is found in a fragment of 
Numenius of Apamia (second century c.£.)? ‘“ What is 
Plato,”’ says Numenius, ‘* but Moses writing in Attic Greek ? ”’ 
This is rather striking in a Pagan philosopher of the second 
century of the common era. But the matter becomes easily 
intelligible if, as some suggest, we identify Numenius with 
Abnimus Hayardi "112m py338, the Gentile philosopher 
who is stated in the Talmud and Midrash to have been on 
terms of close friendship with the great tana Rabbi Meir. 
The most interesting and arresting phase which the above 
review, necessarily brief, has brought into relief is not the 
1 Vita Isidori, chapters 55-56 and 141, Photius, Cod. 242. 


2 Clement of Alexandria, Stromat., I., 22, 150. Cf. Fraudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, p. 178, and Schirer, Geschichte ii. 829-30. 
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predominant anti-Jewish bias. This is perhaps what we 
might expect. Mutual esteem and, still less, mutual friend. 
ship, are not even at this hour of the day an international, 
or inter-racial, characteristic. Even now the Jewish people 
and Judaism, in particular, are largely misunderstood and 
misjudged. The analysis of antisemitism, ancient and 
modern, does not come within the purview of the present 
sketch. We may, however, take it that many of the factors 
of modern antisemitism operated already in antiquity. 
There were also other factors at work peculiar to the ancient 
world. What interests us most is the light which the picture 
projects along with the thick shadows. 

Civilisation exhibits two forces—religion and science— 
contending for mastery over the human mind. Science is 
ultimately traceable to the contribution made by the 
Hellenic race. Israel, on the other hand, has brought into 
the world the light of religion in its highest and purest form. 
The fact that the first encounter between these two principal 
cultural forces generated mutual sympathy cannot fail to 
grip our attention. The Greek mind, repelled at last by its 
ancestral world-outlook, or religion, and struggling for light, 
was thrilled by the phenomenon of an entire nation professing 
a religion which comprised a God-idea, a spiritual, imageless 
cult and a system of morality, all singularly congenial to the 
circle of ideas which Greek thought was now evolving. The 
Jewish mind, on the other hand, was powerfully attracted 
by the high flights of the Greek intellect in its effort to grapple 
with the riddle of the universe. This sympathetic under- 
standing did not, however, last long, but on the Jewish side 
it lasted much longer than on the Greek side. Having 
reached its zenith in Philo-Judzus, the Judzo-Hellenic 
school of philosophy soon disappeared and scarcely left any 
traces behind it. It is only centuries later, as the result of 
Hebraic-Arabic contact, that that current of Jewish thought 
reappears with Saadiah and attains its full volume in 
Maimonides. 

Short-lived as that mutually sympathetic understanding 
was, it yet offers a deep and stirring interest not only to the 
student of Jewish history, but also to the student of civilisa- 
tion in general. It goes to illustrate how much in common 
religion and science really have. But this, of course, opens 
up a vista far transcending the limited scope of the present 


sketchy review. 
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CHRIST CRUCIFIED—AND BY WHOM? 


HAROLD P. COOKE, M.A. 
I. 


TACITUS says in his Annals that Christ suffered death under 
Pilate. But the word “ crucified ” is not used nor the mode 
of his death itself mentioned. Moreover, the words per 
Pilatum suggest some most curious questions. Pilate, it 
seems, played his part, but precisely what part is not 
clear. And the same of the Romans in general. It is, 
then, perhaps not superfluous to raise here two definite 
questions: Whoreally put Jesus to death, and what manner 
of death did he die? These are questions, if rightly con- 
sidered, of historical evidence only; as such I desire to 
approach them. They seem to me bound up together. To 
many, at least among Christians, the long and apparent 
consensus of what is called Christian tradition may appear 
as beyond doubt decisive. When and where that tradition 
arose is, however, not certainly known. There are also a 
number of points that demand, as I think, more inquiry 
before we can come to conclusions with anything approaching 
to certainty. 


II. 


The accounts that are given in the Gospels, provided we 
regard them as history, are not without evident difficulties. 
First, then, according to Matthew, the soldiers of Pilate, the 
governor, took Christ to the place known as Golgotha; the 
soldiers, according to Mark, but without any genitive 
following.t According to Luke, it was “they.” While 
grammatically the verb should refer to “ the chief priests 
and rulers and people,” we cannot, I think, press that point, 
and may fairly suppose, on the whole, that the soldiers are 


1 Matt. xxvii. 27, 81, 82 (of orpariras tod tyduoves); Mark xv. 16, 
20, 21 (of 3¢ orparirat). 
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understood here.’ But, according to John, on the contrary, 
the priests took and crucified Christ. That, at least, is the 
obvious meaning, although the whole passage in John seems 
in some respects somewhat confused. Says the Authorised 
Version as follows : 


‘Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify your 
King? The chief priests answered, We have no king 
but Cesar. Then delivered he him therefore unto them 
to be crucified. And they took Jesus, and led him awa.y 
And he bearing his cross went forth into a place called 
the place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew 
Golgotha: where they crucified him, and two other 
with him, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst.” 


The Revised Version differs but slightly, although in one 
place more exact :— 


* Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify your 
King? The chief priests answered, We have no king 
but Cesar. Then therefore he delivered him unto them 
to be crucified. They took Jesus therefore: and he 
went out, bearing the cross for himself, unto the place 
called The place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew 
Golgotha : where they crucified him, and with him two 
others, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst.” 2 


This follows the Greek text more closely in “ bearing the 
cross for himself.” * ‘“‘ Took Jesus and led him away,” on 
the other hand, brings out more fully, I think, the real force 
of the Greek. 

But the main point at issue is this: Pontius Pilate, 
according to John, if we take the plain sense of his words, 
here delivers Christ unto the Jews, who themselves lead him 
forth and crucify him. Notwithstanding, in the following 
verse it is Pilate that writes an inscription. We read, too, 
a few verses later, ‘“‘ Then the soldiers, when they had crucified 
him.” These “ soldiers ” were apparently Roman, to judge 
by a later allusion.’ If so, then the previous verses must be 
read in the light of the later, provided the text is correct. 
That the Jews took and led away Christ and that Pilate 
surrendered him to them—these points will remain un- 


1 Luke xxiii. 26 (xal cis dmfyayov adrév) ; see verses 25 and 18. 
2 John xix. 15-18. 

3 xal Baordéwv air rdv oraupdv. 

* mapéAaBov ody tov ’Inaoiv. 

5 See v. 82, ‘“‘ Then came the soldiers,” etc. 
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affected. When it came to executing the sentence, the chief 
priests, however, relied to their shame on an alien force. 
Some view of this kind, if allowed, might account for the 
hrase per Pilatum. But Pilate’s composing the inscription 
remains, as I think, somewhat strange. 


III. 


That Pilate handed Christ to the Jews the Synoptists do 
nowhere say plainly, nor need: they be held to imply it. 
Mark and Matthew both use the same phrase, ‘‘ And delivered 
Jesus, when he had scourged him, to be crucified.” Luke 
omits half of the phrase, substituting the vague “ to their 
will,” which appears to be metaphor only. But John says 
“delivered to them ’’—that is, those who are called “‘ the 
chief priests.”” But all use the verb paredoken, which means 
“handed over,” “‘ surrendered ’’—with a hint, it may be, of 
betrayal.? : 

V. 


In asking a similar question, “By whom was Christ 
really arrested?’ we come upon similar difficulties. 
Matthew and Mark both say Judas and with him a rabble 
or mob from the chief priests and elders and scribes. These 
were armed with knives only and sticks—which apparently 
means “‘ with such weapons as they at the time could lay 
hands on.”” We say, in like manner, “ with pitchforks.”’ 
But Luke, on the contrary, states that the chief priests in 
person came out with captains of the temple and elders, all 
furnished with similar weapons. Mark and Matthew conflict 
thus with Luke.? John, moreover, conflicts with all three. 
For Judas has with him a band, which would seem like a 
military force. They are called, in Greek, speira, the word 
for the old Roman cohors or cohort. They carry, too, hopla 
or arms. And we read of a “‘chiliarch ” also—“ com- 
mander,” that is, “‘ of a thousand.”” These must surely be 
military terms, whatsoever they mean more precisely.® 
Who, then, were these soldiers, we ask ? Were they Roman 


1 Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15; Luke xxiii. 25; John xix. 15, 
drrexplOnoay of dpyepeis Odx Exopev Bacrréa i ui) Kaioapa. rére abv mapédwxev 
adrdv avrois iva cravpw6j. IlapéAaBov obv tov “Inoodv. 

2 Matt. xxvi. 47ff.; Mark xiv. 43ff.; Luke xxii. 47ff. 

8 John xviii. 8-14. Both words, yAiapyos and ozeipa, are found 
linked together in Acts in the phrase “‘ chiliarch of the cohort,” the prefect 
or military tribune commanding one-sixth of a legion, a cohort, 1,000 men 
roughly (Acts xxi. 31). The Synoptists all use the word éyAos, from 
which is derived our “ ochlocracy.” 
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and lent to the Jews ? Did the chief priests rely upon aliens 
to help them to lay hold of Christ, as we saw they relied on 
them also—at least, on a plausible reading—to carry the 
death sentence out? This, however, seems hardly consistent 
with what we read later in John :— 


** Pilate then went out unto them, and said, What 
accusation bring ye against this man? They answered 
and said unto him, If he were not a malefactor, we 
would not have delivered him up unto thee. Then said 
Pilate unto them, Take ye him, and judge him according 
to your law.” 1 


Or, again, but a few verses later :— 


** Pilate answered, Am Ia Jew? Thine own nation 
and the chief priests have delivered thee unto me : what 
hast thou done ? ”’ 


It was thus, as we say, “‘ his own people ”’ that seized Christ 
and handed him over. These statements seem hardly con- 
sistent with a measure of Roman collusion in bringing about 
his arrest. What, if so, was this military force upon which 
the chief priests had relied, if the version in John is trust- 
worthy ? Can the Temple guards here be intended ? 


*“* The priest next in rank to the High Priest had, in 
Aramaic, the title S’ gan. Schiirer conjectures that he 
was identical with the * captain (strategos) of the Temple’ 
spoken of in the New Testament. If so, he would have 
had command of the Temple guards, with subordinate 
s’gdnim under him, and been responsible for keeping 
order, making arrests, etc.”’ 3 


If, however, these guards are intended, why are “ cohort” 
and “ chiliarch ” used? Or, if speira could mean just “a 
band,” why, at least, do we come on the “ chiliarch ” ? 
‘“* Captains of the temple,” we saw, in the plural and not in 
the singular, are mentioned in Luke, not in John. At the 
same time the latter makes mention of certain Jewish 
‘* officers ” also. The word thus construed is huperetai, found 
in the Phedo of Plato, in a sense not entirely dissimilar, of 
those who assisted the Eleven in the carrying out of 
executions. 


1 John xviii. 29-31. 

2 John xviii. 35. ‘* His own people,” 76 €Ovos 76 odv. 

34 New Commentary on Holy Scripture, ‘“‘ Environment, Social, 
Political, Intellectual, and Religious, of Israel from Maccabees to our 
Lord,”’ p. 19. 
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V. 


The New Commentary comments as follows in referring to 
the passage in Luke: “ There are considerable differences 
of detail in Mark, Luke, and John. Doubtless there was 
great confusion, and it was only moonlight.” But can it 
have well been in doubt whether men like “‘ the chief priests ” 
were there, whether Judas was leading a rabble or regular 
soldiers were present ? Such points, too, are hardly details. 
That the ear of the High Priest’s servant was cut off by 
someone or other—this, at least, all the versions relate. Was 
it so hard to see, after all? But, if we omit this one point, 
on the part played by Judas alone, and that in the broadest 
sense only, do the four accounts really agree. In passing, 
how strange in one version to find Peter armed with a sword ! 
Was that custom or merely coincidence ? A sword, not a 
knife, we suppose, as we read of its having a “ sheath.” But 
a knife would seem almost as strange. 


VI. 


Here let us note a small point—that, according to John, 
the chief priests had already on a previous occasion sent 
“officers ’’ to lay hold of Christ. ‘‘ The Pharisees heard 
that the people murmured such things concerning him ; and 
the Pharisees and chief priests sent officers to take him.” 
These officers failed in their errand—not, however, because 
it was difficult. 


** And some of them would have taken him; but 
no man laid hands on him. Then came the officers to 
the chief priests and Pharisees; and they said unto 
them, Why have ye not brought him? The officers 
answered, Never man spake like this man.” 


Again, in the following chapters we find the Jews represented 
as ready to slay Christ by stoning or actually “ taking up 
stones.”” 2. These allusions, I think, are important—not less 
from their being so slight. For they might, if trustworthy, 
betray what had been in the minds of the Jews and might 
come to pass sooner or later. Was it stoning and not 
crucifixion that Christ in reality suffered ? We shall say 


1 See Acts i. 16: ‘* Judas who was guide to them that took Jesus ” ; 
‘Tovda rod yevouevou ddnyob tots avAAaBodow *Inoodv. Is it ‘‘ those who 
combined to take Jesus ”’ or “‘ those who together took Jesus ”’ ? 

2 John vii. 82, 45; viii. 59; x. 81. 


Vom. XXIX. No. 1. 8 
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something more on this point when referring to Jewish 
traditions. 
VII. 


Yet another phrase in the fourth Gospel conflicts with 
the so-called Synoptists, ‘‘ bearing the cross for himself,” as 
the Greek and Revised Versions have it. At least, it conflicts 
at first sight. The phrase in the Greek seems emphatic—not 
“* bearing ” or “ carrying’ only. The Synoptists, however, 
all say that one Simon, who came from Cyrene, was pressed, 
so to speak, into service. Luke is the most precise here; 
Simon carried the cross “‘ after Jesus.’’ 1 Of course, we can 
say, if we please, that Christ bore the cross at the outset, 
but soon became faint and exhausted, that Simon then came 
on the scene and was somehow pressed into the work. John, 
however, knows nothing of this. ‘* Bearing the cross for 
himself, he went out to the place called Skull’s Place.” This 
certainly seems to imply that Christ carried his cross to the 
end. How, again, such a stranger as Simon could be forced 
to go on such an errand we can at best only surmise. Some 
suppose him, indeed, a disciple. Moreover, the view that 
we mentioned goes ill with the actual Greek texts. All 
declare it was as they set forth that the soldiers laid hold upon 
Simon and forced him to carry the cross.? 


VIII. 


In Luke there is one little phrase which in English we 
read with surprise: ‘“‘ And one of the malefactors which 
were hanged railed on him,” as both of our Versions trans- 
late it.2 The Greek verb here used, kremannumi, means, of 
course, strictly “to hang.” But it seems that the Greeks 
sometimes used it to mean “ crucifying” instead. This 
meaning is, therefore, just possible here in this passage from 
Luke.* But the verb, we shall see, is used twice about Jesus 


1 Luke xxiii. 26. ‘* Pressed, so to speak, into service.” But the 
verb is in Matthew and Mark, not in Luke, as the manuscripts have it. 
It is commonly said to be Persian—to mean in that language “‘ impressing.” 
And, therefore, we add “ so to speak.” 

2 eLepyduevor 5é edpov avOpwrov Kupnvaiov dvdpar. Zipwva’ rovrov 
hyydpevoay iva apn Tov oradpov avrod (Matt. xxvii. 832). See Mark xv. 20-21; 
Luke xxiii. 26. 

3 els 5¢ tay Kpepacbevrwy Kaxovpywv (xxiii. 89). 

4 Sir James Frazer says in a note on the festival called the Sacaea 
(The Golden Bough [third edition], Part III., The Dying God, p. 114, note 1) : 
“The verb was applied by the Greeks to the Roman punishment of 
crucifixion (Plutarch, Cesar, 2)”; and he thinks it means “ hanged ” or 
“impaled ” in a passage in one of the Fathers. But he cites no additional 
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himself in the Acts. It must bear the same sense in each 
place. If it means “ crucify ” in the Luke, then it follows 
that three times in all would this usage, apparently rare, 
have occurred in the space of two tracts. We find, too, not 
“hanging” in Acts but “ hanging,” instead, “‘ on a tree.” 
But can that also mean “ crucifying ” ? It looks like an old 
Hebrew phrase that was turned, as it stood, into Greek. And 
of that we shall speak again shortly. If, however, the 
bandits were hanged in our everyday sense of the word, 
then also was Christ, in like manner. All three must have 
met the same death, if there really were three executed. 


IX. 


There are these further verses in John that must call, 
as I think, for some comment :— 


“Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye him, and 
judge him according to your law. The Jews therefore 
said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death: that the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, 
which he spake, signifying what death he should die.” } 


Where, however, does Christ in the Gospels predict his own 
death on the cross? Thrice in Mark he predicts his own 
passion.2, Suppose that he really did so. Yet the verb 
used is not “‘ crucify,’’ but the vague “ kill” or “‘ murder ” 
or “ slay ’’—apokteinein, that is, not staurosai. The same is 
the case, too, in Luke, although later we find in that Gospel :— 


** He is not here, but is risen: remember how he 
spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, saying, The 
Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of sinful 
men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again.” 8 


Matthew, moreover, has “‘ kill ” in the case of the first two 


instance ; neither do Liddell and Scott, who give only the passage from 
Plutarch, though certainly adding “etcetera” (see L. and S., eighth 
edition). The instance in Plutarch occurs where the author describes the 
young Cesar’s familiar adventures with pirates. The relevant Greek 
words are these: xai odv yéAwte moAAdKis HreiAnoe Kpeuay adrovs . . . Kal 
mpoayaywr Tovs Anoras amavras dvecravpwoev, Worep adtois Soxdv mailew ev 
Th Viow mpoeipjKer moAAdKis. 

1 John xviii. 81, 82. ‘* Therefore ” is not in the Greek. 

2 Mark viii. 81-88 ; ix. 81; x. 82-84. 

3 Luke ix. 22-27; ix. 48, 44; xviii. 81-84; also xxiv. 6,7. ‘* When 
he was yet in Galilee,” which implies he had not as yet left it. If, however, 
we follow Mark’s Gospel, it was after he left Galilee that the three great 
predictions were made. 
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predictions and “ crucify ” in the third only.! Did the 
writer, then, alter the word ? Did it come to be changed in 
transcription ? Would the vague, indeterminate “ kill,” in 
the case of the other two Gospels, have ousted the definite 
“ crucify ” ? 

There is also this point to be noted. No mention is 
made of the Romans in the first two predictions in Mark :— 


** And he began to teach them, that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected of the elders, 
and of the chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and 
after three days rise again.” 

** For he taught his disciples, and said unto them, 
The Son of Man is delivered into the hands of men, and 
they shall kill him; and after that he is killed, he shall 
rise the third day.” 


Matthew and Luke both agree. It is not till the final 
prediction that mention is made of the Romans. For 
instance, we find this in Mark :— 


** And he took again the twelve and began to tell 
them what things should happen to him, Saying, 
Behold we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of Man 
shall be delivered unto the chief priests, and unto the 
scribes; and they shall condemn him to death, and 
shall deliver him to the Gentiles : and they shall mock 
him, and shall scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and 
shall kill him ; and the third day he shall rise again.” 


Even here the chief priests and the scribes, not the 
Romans, ‘*‘ condemn him to death.”? We are driven, more- 
over, to ask : Can there really have been three predictions ? 
Why, if so, are we told of the third what we suitably read of 
the first—his beginning to speak of these things ? 2 These 
predictions are not found in John. 

What saying of Christ in that case can the latter be held 
to allude to ? Commentators refer to the following: “* And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me. This he said, signifying what death he should die.” ® 
** Lifted up ”’ is, however, quite vague. If, indeed, it referred 
to Christ’s death, it would equally well go with hanging. 


1 Matt. xvi. 21-28; xvii. 22,28; xx. 17-19. 

2 Kal jptaro SiSdoKnew avrovs (Mark viii. 81); Kal mapadaBdy mddw tos 
Sadexa Hp§aro adrois Aéyew (Mark x. 82). 

* John xii. 82, 88: xdyes dv tibw0S ex ris yiis, mdvras EAxdow mpos 
€paurov. 
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But, of course, it has nought of necessity to do with some 
manner of death, not to say with a death on the cross. It 
has rather a favourable sense and was commonly used for 
“ exalted.”’ And so it would suit the Ascension. The Greek 
words may mean “ from the earth”; they can also mean 
“ out of the earth.’’ Some, indeed, find the double predic- 
tion. And why not a third meaning also—his rising again 
from the dead ? What does “tomb” or “ grave”’ mean 
but ‘“‘ the earth’? And what of the words, “‘ This he said, 
signifying what death he should die’ ? Was he thus under- 
stood at the moment, or is this an afterthought only? If, 
again, he predicted his death in specific or more general 
language, what need for this far darker saying ? And why 
does John fail to allude to the plainer and simpler pre- 
dictions ? 4 

One word, too, concerning the plea that the Jews could 
put no one.to death. First of all, it would seem to be false ; 
we shall come to that point very shortly. And, secondly, 
how in that case could the Roman procurator accept it, and 
who would have urged it upon him ? 


X. 


We read in the Acts of the Apostles, according to the 
Authorised Version, ‘‘ whom ye slew and hanged on a tree ” 
and ‘‘ whom they slew and hanged on a tree.” * The Revised 


1The New Commentary here is confused. It says upon Mark, c. 10, 
“Even now the term ‘ crucifixion’ is avoided.”’ This, we note, in the 
final prediction. Yet it says of the like place in Matthew that the word 
“crucify ” is peculiar, “‘ but in Mark too the details of the Passion are 
now coming before the Lord’s mind.” Thus we see that “the term 
‘erucifixion’’’ is not ‘‘even now” thus avoided, whatever that word 
means precisely. In regard to the passage in Mark, what is said of “* the 
details ” is meaningless, unless the predictioas were different. Provided 
that these are the same, then “the details’ should all be the same. 
Then we read on “ be killed” in Mark viii.: ‘‘ So in all three passages 
and their parallels in Matthew and Luke, save that on the third occasion 
Matthew (xx. 19) substitutes ‘crucify.’ If this prophecy had not been 
spoken by our Lord but had been put into His mouth by His disciples 
ex post facto, we should inevitably have found the word ‘ crucify.’””” But 
we do find the word “‘ crucify ” in the final prediction in Matthew. Was 
it, therefore, put into Christ’s mouth er post facto or after his death ? 
Was the word that he used the plain “kill” ? Are the other two Gospels 
correct, or at least more deserving of credence ? 

2 dv duets Svexetpicacbe Kpeudcavres emi ~vAov (Vv. 30); dv Kai dveidov 
kpeudoavres émi EvAov (x. 89). How dangerous it is to rely on the 
Authorised Version alone! Mr Weigall, for instance, has this: “ In this 
regard it is interesting to notice that in the Acts the writer mistakenly 
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Version follows the Greek, for the second verb reading a 
participle, “‘ hanging him on a tree.”’ One phrase is attribu- 
ted to Peter, the other to Peter and others. No less than 
the High Priest himself is the person addressed in the first 
case; the slayers in both are the Jews. Put aside for the 
moment Greek usage, on which we have already touched, 
What meaning, we may ask, would such statements most 
naturally convey to a Jew? Hardly that, as I think, of 
crucifixion. They would rather, if anything, recall such a 
passage as this out of Joshua :— 


**And afterwards Joshua smote them, and slew 
them, and hanged them on five trees; and they were 
hanging upon the trees until the morning.” 


But the phrase, “‘ slew and hanged on a tree,’”’ means the 
victims were hanged after death. Death, however, by 
hanging appears as the literal meaning in Acts. Was the 
phrase, “‘ slew and hanged on a tree,”’ the original reading 
in Acts ? Was the second verb in that old phrase altered into 
a participle later ? What meaning, again, would the words, 
in the second case addressed to Cornelius, his kinsmen and 
intimate friends, have conveyed to a Roman centurion ? 
This point, too, perhaps deserves notice. Since the phrase 
appears twice in the Acts, one would think it at some time 
or other habitually used among Christians. If “ Christ 
crucified’ and the cross were at that time their central 
conceptions, then why not the straightforward verb from 
the normal Greek word for a cross ? 


XI. 


If literally taken, the phrases with which I have just now 
been dealing must certainly mean that the Jews, not the 
Romans, put Jesus to death. But the Jews, it has 
sometimes been argued, had no power of life and of 
death. If true, this would scarcely prevent them from 
turning to plain acts of violence, for we read that 
they later stoned Stephen. But it seems that they could 
inflict death with the Governor’s consent or permission. 
Was this, then, what actually happened? In that case, 


speaks of Jesus as having been slain and then hanged on a tree, as though 
this were a common phrase, coming readily to his mind ” (The Paganism 
in our Christianity, p. 75). Mr Weigall should have looked at the text. 
‘** A common phrase,” this we may grant; but it cannot be found in the 
Greek. 

1 Joshua x. 26, 27; see Deut. xxi. 22, 28. 
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however, we ask: would the chief priests have crucified 
Christ ? Crucifixion was no Jewish custom, whatever the 
charge may have been. And the penalty for blasphemy or 
heresy was decapitation or stoning. 


XII. 


What, again, shall we say of this passage attributed to 
Paul in the Acts :— 


“ For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, 
because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every sabbath day, they have 
fulfilled them in condemning him. And though they 
found no cause of death in him, yet desired they Pilate 
that he should be slain. And when they had fulfilled 
all that was written of him, they took him down from 
the tree, and laid him in a sepulchre ” ? 4 


The Jews, we observe, “ fulfilled all.’”” They, moreover, 
“took him down from the tree.” We are told that a “ tree ” 
is a “cross.” Though the Greek word can just mean a 
“cross,” why suppose that it means a “cross” here? 
Galatians will, doubtless, be cited :— 


‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us : for it is written, Cursed 
is everyone that hangeth on a tree ” ; 


and the word here translated as “ tree ’’ is the same as the 
word used in Acts.2 ‘* Written ”—all the critics agree— 
in the book that is called Deuteronomy. But that beyond 
all doubt refers to the hanging the bodies on trees of those 
who were already slain.? Thus the Deuteronomic regulation 
has no application to Christ, if Christ was, in fact, crucified. 
An old Jewish curse could have nothing to do with this alien 
custom, imported so very much later. 

We notice this small point in passing. The words we 
have quoted from Acts, if construed in their obvious meaning, 
conflict with the statements elsewhere about Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

2 xiii. 27. 

2 iii. 18, émxardeatos mas 6 Kpeudpevos enti ~iAov; see 1 Peter ii. 24: 
“who his own self bore our sins in his own body on the tree,” where the 
Greek has, however, the accusative, émi 7d évAov, and not émi évAov. 

3 See note 1, supra. The word used in Hebrew for “hang” is, I 
understand, quite unambiguous. 
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XII. 


That Jesus was not put to death by the Roman 
provincial authorities is argued on this further ground, 
that the Pauline Epistles say nothing concerning the 
Romans or Pilate as being the cause of Christ’s death, 
A conclusion is drawn a silentio. The point is important, 
no doubt. But, in view of its negative nature, we may, 
perhaps, think that the passage we cited just now from 
the Acts has an even more patent significance. Paul 
speaks of Pilate by name as in some way concerned in the 
matter, and yet did the Jews “ fulfil all.’’ In the rest 
of the Biblical writings, outside of the Gospels and Acts, 
Pontius Pilate is mentioned but once—in the first of the 
letters to Timothy, where there occurs a strange phrase, in 
our Authorised Version thus rendered, ‘‘ Christ Jesus, who 
before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession.” ! None 
can be sure what this means. Besides, is “‘ before Pilate ” 
right ? Though that may be possible Greek, does it not 
rather mean “ in the days of ” or, as we should say, ‘‘ under 
Pilate’? ?2 But, however you care to construe it, you cannot 
well draw the conclusion that Pilate put Jesus to death. 


XIV. 


What value, if any, belongs, for the most part and 
generally speaking, to Jewish opinions of Jesus I do not 
propose to ask here. It is curious to notice, however, that, 
according to the Toledot Yeschu, the Jews, with assistance 
from Judas, succeeded in taking him prisoner.? We are told 
he was thereupon scourged and was crowned with a crown 
of thorns, and, asking for water and wine, was given of vinegar 
to drink. He is even represented as saying: ‘* My God! 
My God! why hast thou Diedalices: me ?”’ When the scourg- 
ing and crowning were over, he was taken before the two 


11 Tim. vi. 18, Xpuorob *Inood rob paprupycavros éni lovriov [TeAdrov 
Ti Kadijv oporoyiav. The Revised Version has, quite correctly, “ the good 
confession,” not “‘ a.” 

2 “* Before,” “in the presence of,” “‘ Pilate ” is xara mpdowrov ITeAdrov, 
in the language of the Biblical writers. We find this in Acts iii. 18, 
‘whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of Pilate, when 
he determined to let him go.” 

8 See Le Toldos Jeschu ou Vie de Jésus in Les Evangiles Apocryphes 
(Gustave Brunet), deuxiéme édition augmentée (1863), pp. 379-403. 
The traditions contained in this text, though perhaps not the text in itself, 
aré now commonly supposed in the main to go back to a quite early date, 
and at least to 150 a.p. 
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Sanhedrins, here called the Great and the Little, and con- 
demned to be stoned and then hanged—to be hanged, in old 
phrase, on a tree. And stoned he was even to death.! The 
coincidence cannot but strike us. As coming, indeed, from 
the Jews, their own guilt and the mode of his death are less 
likely to be conscious inventions than other details of the 
story, which contains quite a number of what, if they have 
no strange, mystical meaning, we can but at best call 
absurdities. Besides, we are tempted to ask why the Jews 
should themselves take the blame, if the Romans in fact 
murdered Jesus and the blame could be shifted upon them. 
But here we must hasten to add that we find in this curious 
writing no word of the Romans or Pilate. Indeed, for 
some reason or other the birthdate of Jesus is placed in the 
reign of Alexander Janneus, while his death is supposed to 
occur in the reign of Janneus’s wife. Jesus, moreover is 
said to have been of that queen’s blood-relations.2 We 
may, therefore, be led to suspect an unconscious or deliberate 
confusion with one of a similar name, that is, Jeuse ben 
Pander or Panther, supposed to have lived and been stoned 
and then hanged in the time of Janneus. But I gather the 
Jews in these days, whatsoever they once may have said, 
would no longer deny that this work has to do with the 
Christ of the Christians. That, of course, will suffice for my 
purpose. Whether any such person existed in the days of 
Alexander Jannzeus as Jesus ben Pander or Panther, and 
whether in that case his name was deliberately used as a 
cover, we need not stay here to inquire. 


XV. 


The questions we have raised in this paper demand, I 
think, further inquiry. They cannot be simply ignored, for 
they spring from the Biblical texts, not from any extraneous 
theories. These texts would appear to suggest two distinct 
and conflicting traditions, one pointing to the Romans and 
Pilate and thus to a death on the cross, the other to the 


1 See op. cit., p. 894: “‘ Et il fut conduit devant le grand et petit 
Sanhédrin, et la sentence prononcée contre lui portait qu’il serait lapidé 
rs son corps pendu. Et, conduit au lieu du supplice, il fut lapidé jusqu’a 
@ mort.” 

* According to the Toledot Yeschu, Jannzeus’s wife was called Helena, 
or else by the name Oleina. The names that she bore we know, were 
Salome, and the Greek Alexandra. She governed the Jews for nine years 
from the year 76 B.c. 


VoL. XXIX. No. 1. 8* 
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Jews and “chief priests” and to hanging or stoning or both, 
From the Biblical evidence only we can hardly determine 
between them with anything approaching to certainty. We 
need, as it seems, a new method. We could ask, for 
example, such questions as, if there are here two traditions, 
which seems, on the whole, the more likely, what were their 
probable sources, whether either could well have been due 
to some foreign or alien influence. Indeed, we could also 
inquire whether any such twofold tradition can elsewhere be 
traced in the Gospels. 


HAROLD P. COOKE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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THUCYDIDES.’ 


ProFrEssor CARLETON W. STANLEY. 
Professor of Greek, McGill University. 


THE name “‘ father of history,”’ so often given to Herodotus, 
since the time of Cicero, really belongs to Thucydides. 
Herodotus might be called a sort of chart, or guide-book, to 
the Mediterranean world during the four centuries between 
the end of the ninth and the end of the fifth B.c. Thucydides 
confined himself to the political history of his own lifetime, 
to the Peloponnesian War, in fact, in which he took part as 
an Athenian general. This was a much narrower field—a 
field which it was humanly possible for one man to explore, 
as a modern, trained historian explores. 

At first blush this seems an easy task in comparison 
with the task Herodotus set himself. But it is important to 
remember that few men in the world have been great enough 
to see the drift of their own generation. Tendencies and 
significances are hardly ever understood whilst they are still 
tendencies and significances. It was hardly until the eigh- 
teenth century that Englishmen suspected the greatness of 
Shakespeare. On the other hand, Talleyrand pretty well 
pierced the way of life that would characterise Americans 
when he remarked that they were a people of fifty religions 
and only one sauce. A writer of our time, André Siegfried, 
has been so deft in probing conditions and drifts in Canada, 
in the United States, and in post-war Britain as to seem 
almost uncanny to the merely competent observers of the 
same events and scenes. But it is a very rare gift. None 


1A, Zimmern: Solon and Cresus (the essay on Thucydides the 
Imperialist). 
J. B. Bury : Ancient Greek Historians. 
' G. B. Grundy : Thucydides and the History of His Age. 
C. N. Cochrane : Thucydides and the Science of History. 
7 15 
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of the fifth-century Greeks had it but Thucydides. Indeed, 
Plato and Aristotle, who came after him, and who had him 
for guide, failed to attain his insight into the national 
psychology of the Greeks ; just as Bryce, a trained political 
observer, if there ever was one, failed to grasp the French 
political character with the sure precision displayed b 

Walter Bagehot, in a few stray newspaper articles written 
three-quarters of a century before, and when Bagehot was 
only twenty-five. 

This alone would be great praise. But Thucydides did 
more. He described contemporary events so well that his 
history has been the model, and the despair, of historians 
ever since. His work is one of the many Greek accomplish- 
ments that continue to be the best of their kind. Just as no 
succeeding generation has rivalled Homer in epic poetry; 
just as in sculpture, in architecture, in stamping coins, and 
in their methods of many sciences the Greeks attained a 
unique perfection, so Thucydides, even though he did not 
live to complete his work, fashioned an example for all 
successors. 

All that we know of the events of his life can be very 
briefly stated. He had a dash of Thracian blood in his 
veins, but he was nearly pure Athenian, and of wealthy and 
noble family. He was of adult age when the Peloponnesian 
War broke out in 481, and immediately began to record its 
events. In 423 he held a general command, and, with a 
colleague, was engaged in checking the activities of the only 
genius Sparta threw up during the war, one Brasidas. 
Brasidas foiled the colleague and captured the city of Amphi- 
polis, while Thucydides was elsewhere with the fleet. There- 
upon, to use his own language, “‘it befel [Thucydides] to be 
an exile from Athens for twenty years.” He used his leisure 
and his exile to travel widely, to many scenes of the war, 
even as far as Sicily, and to learn the methods and motives 
of the enemies of Athens. He returned to the city about 404 
and continued his history, but did not live many years after. 

Other things stated about him are based on late and 
unreliable authorities. If we wish to know more of him—his 
character and beliefs, for example—we must turn to his 
writings. But his writings are as detached from himself as 
Shakespeare’s drama is from its author, so that we must 
pick our way carefully. Still we can, I think, proceed to a 
few conclusions. His book being obviously incomplete we 
can, in a manner, see him at work. At the end we have 
little more than notes jotted down. In other places the 
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material is only half worked over. In the first book and the 
sixth and seventh we have the finished product, or very 
nearly so. Besides, we know from his care in selecting what 
is relevant to his theme what he considers of importance. 
But what a man esteems is a clue to his own character. 
Thucydides only once or twice expresses his own opinion 
of the men and events he describes. Nor does he indulge 
in full-length portraits of men. He prefers to describe only 
those aspects of a man’s character that are relevant to the 
description of the events in which he takes part. Yet by 
this very means he reveals to us his own grasp of psychology. 

He has two passions. The first and more obvious of 
these is his passion for fact. Not facts in the bald sense, but 
facts that have for the historian an inter-connection and 
sequence ; facts that explain “ wie es eigentlich gewesen,” as 
Ranke said. To quote Thucydides himself :— 


** As for my narrative, it is not derived from any 
chance source, nor have I trusted to my own impres- 
sions merely. It rests partly on my own experiences 
and things I saw with my own eyes, partly on the wit- 
ness of others, which I have verified by the severest 
and most minute tests possible. This has been laborious, 
for eye-witnesses had not always the same tale to tell of 
identical events ; sometimes, too, memory served badly, 
or there was bias in one direction or another. My 
history, I know, might have been more interesting had 
I made it more romantic; but I shall be satisfied if it 
proves useful to investigators who wish to know exactly 
how things happened in the past in order that they may 
see into the future, for human nature being what it is, 
the future will resemble, even if it is not precisely like 
the past. In short I have written not to capture praise 
from contemporaries, but to leave a legacy to all the 
generations that come after me.”’ 


To a casual reader this might seem high boasting, but 
the student who has read and reread Thucydides for years 
knows that it is rather a self-dedication to the discovery of 
truth. 

But he has another passion, not so plain or obvious. He 
is passionately interested in knowing how men are, or can 
be governed. This is the mainspring of his interest in the 
Athenian Empire. That interest is not mere blind loyalty to 
Athens, though he was as loyal, even in exile, as any patriot 
has ever been; nor is he a mere Tory yearning to preserve 
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a fabric that is, or pining wistfully over the fragments of 
what has been. He sees in the Athenian Empire an evolution 
away from the city-state to a larger, more consolidated, and 
more durable framework of civilisation. He saw more 
clearly into the Balkan situation, and its dangers to Hellas, 
than any of his contemporaries, or any of the following 
generation even. And so he realised that Greece would 
presently have to unite politically. But aside from political 
and military necessity in the matter, he recognised another 
quality in the Athenian Empire. To Thucydides the 
Athenian Empire, as it exists until a certain stage in the 
war, is the political side of Greek culture, is, in fact, the 
embodiment of it. This turns on the Greek conception of 
vouos—a word which can be translated by Law, only if we 
use the word “law” in its profoundest philosophic sense, 
Indeed, one of the very finest accomplishments of the Greeks 
was their philosophical examination into law, both as it 
relates to the individual and as it relates to society. Hero- 
dotus, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle and many other 
Greeks have much to say about it, and, as Vinogradoff used 
to say in his Oxford lectures, no European can understand 
the subject who has not been at pains to read these authors. 
Thucydides takes all this philosophy for granted, though he 
reports many allusions to it on its political side. But, indeed, 
his whole history never strays far away from this subject. 
For he shows all the way through that the whole issue of the 
Peloponnesian War is whether the Athenian Empire shall 
continue to exist as against external foes, and continue to be 
true to itself as the embodiment of Law and Civilisation. 
He says at the beginning that it was jealousy of this Empire 
that caused the Spartans to go to war. He shows that 
Corinth, the keenest of the Peloponnesian allies, and later 
Brasidas, the only keen mind in Sparta, saw where the 
weakest part of the Athenian Empire was. There they 
struck the hardest blows. When these blows failed, and the 
Empire stood firm, it was generally felt that the Athenians 
had won the war. So, indeed, they had, but instead of 
holding their present Empire, they listened to mad im- 
perialists on their own side, and through a deterioration of 
character brought about by long continued war they dreamed 
of an empire of quite another kind, an empire of conquest. 
Thus they lost the Empire they had, an empire held by force 
it is true (and let me observe in passing, Thucydides is a 
political realist, and knows all the implications of govern- 
ment)—an empire held by force, then, but also an empire 
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based on law. For all his detachment, I think it can easily 
be shown that this Athenian Empire is, next to his passion 
for fact, the object of his enthusiasm. 

It is often said that he had an enthusiasm for Pericles. 
But where he kindles over Pericles is it not in matters where 
this statesman gave sage advice about the Empire, and 
where he shows most discretion in handling men? Other- 
wise is he not fairly cool about the man whom most con- 
temporaries called Olympian? Is he not just as near 
enthusiasm over his enemy Brasidas, who, unlike most 
Spartans, shows felicity, tact, and even genius in governing 
the action of his fellows ? He has an interesting chapter on 
the Thracians, the people whose blood partly ran in his 
veins. He concludes that they amount to nothing in the 
world because, for all their force and warlike valour, they 
cannot act politically. It has been objected lately by Mr 
Zimmern that Thucydides had a touch of materialism after 
all, which just prevents him from being the greatest of Greek 
thinkers ; that he wants big things, big revenues, big wars, 
that he thinks quantitatively. But if one examines and 
analyses the passages cited one feels that Thucydides (whom, 
of course, we admit to be a political realist) is merely con- 
cerned to show that it is concerted action that counts in the 
world ; that if piracy is to be suppressed in the Augean, in 
any age, you must have a strong policeman ; that if Troy 
is to be conquered from the other side of the Aégean you 
must have fleets to do it, and fleets mean political power 
and capital as well; that if an Acropolis is to be adorned 
in Athens, Athens must have external revenue to do it 
with. He does not rant about Phidias, as a Ruskin would 
do; he is content to point out some of the prerequisites of 
civilisation. But, if I may for once set my judgment against 
that of Mr Zimmern, who has taught so many of us so 
much, Thucydides is far from being a materialist, far from 
believing that Blood and Iron are the things that matter in 
politics. His chapter on the revolution at Corcyra surely 
is an answer to that. He quotes Athenians who claim that 
their Empire is based on Law, and who boast that they 
alone among the Greeks would attempt to govern in that 
way. He shows the truth of these statements by reviewing 
the history of their empire. He shows that no one attempted 
to confute the Athenian claim, though many who were 
governed chafed at being governed, and though many 
outside the Empire were envious of its glory. He lets us 
understand, too, that there really is no retort to the claim 
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Pericles makes early in the war that the Athenian system 
of government, alone among systems prevailing in the Greek 
world, allowed scope to individual genius. Now, “ allowing 
scope to individual genius ” is only another way of saying 
** civilisation.” 

Why, then, do Gilbert Murray, Professor Bury, and 
others compare Machiavelli with Thucydides ? Machiavelli 
était une intelligence, as the French say, he was a realist ; 
but where in his scheme of things is there room for such a 
conception as Nomos? He saw clearly the world around 
him, but is there even a touch in him of that imagination 
which allows Thucydides to reconstruct the life of pre- 
historic Greece ? He sees, like Thucydides (it is said), that 
the uniformity of human nature is a necessary postulate for 
the historian. He sees, as Bury sees, the importance of 
individual genius. But these things have not carried 
Machiavelli very far, and in my opinion the comparison is 
trivial. 

I said at the beginning that Thucydides took for his field 
the events of his own mature life which centred in the 
Peloponnesian War. But I must not omit to mention his 
famous preliminary sketch in which he deals with the gradual 
emergence of civilisation in the Greek world. This occupies 
many of his opening pages. And there is a second digression 
in the first book, most artistically placed, which traces the 
upgrowth of the Athenian Empire. These, and especially 
the preliminary sketch, are masterpieces of historical writing. 
The sketch of the prehistoric period in itself shows all of 
Thucydides’ high qualities as an historian. In the first 
place, he is interested in chronology. He tries to date 
things in periods of years from well-known events. In 
particular, he dates back from the time of the Peloponnesian 
War. If we remember that the Greeks had no calendar 
in our sense, and that the several states had different names 
for the months even, and dated their own local events 
from local magistracies and priesthoods, nay, that the 
official year began in various seasons in the various Greek 
states, we can see something of the difficulty. The second 
thing that strikes us is that Thucydides is a rationalist. 
Some have complained that he accepted certain of the 
myths. Professor Bury, for example, says he accepted 
Agamemnon and Minos. That is to say, he accepted the 
Trojan War and Cretan civilisation and maritime power. 
But, curiously, the archeological knowledge of the last three- 
quarters of a century shows us that there was a Trojan War, 
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and that there was a Cretan civilisation, based on sea power. 
It cannot be an accident that Thucydides, who brushed aside 
so much of the mythology, realised the essential truth 
embedded in these myths. It shows his historical genius. 
Archeology, too, has confirmed his account of developments 
later than the Homeric period. What he is concerned with 
is the upgrowth of political power and government. We 
may be sure he does not here, any more than in his con- 
temporary history, tell us all that he knows. He selects 
those things which are relevant to his theme. A third 
characteristic is his belief in the uniformity of human 
nature. By a shrewd stroke he reminds us that we. can see 
what the present civilised Greeks were like at an earlier 
period by glancing at those Greeks now living on the rim 
of things, who have lagged in development. ‘ As they are 
now, sO we were once,”’ he says in effect. 

How, then, do men develop? How does civilisation 
come about ? The answer that Thucydides gives to these 
questions has stood the test of all subsequent scrutiny. His 
success is sometimes attributed to one thing, and sometimes 
to another; perhaps we can best attribute it to his own 
intellectual power. He understands, like some of his con- 
temporaries and predecessors, the importance of soil, climate, 
means of communication, and so on. But he does not argue, 
as so many historians have done: ‘‘ Given such and such 
material endowment men will develop in such a way.” 
Above all, he does not think that development comes 
quickly. Civilisation is a very slow growth, and in a long 
period of time unpredictable things will happen. In par- 
ticular, individual characters will affect the development 
tremendously. And so we see that he does not urge the 
uniformity of human nature in any loose or doctrinaire way. 
He does not imagine that Ethiopians in Central Africa have 
the same psychology as the Athenians. Nay, Greek agri- 
culturalists will not. have the same psychology as Greek 
sailors. On the other hand, unless we conceive of all human 
beings having at least the same potentialities it is impossible 
to write history at all. Unless we take it for granted that 
in like conditions, and at a like stage of development, human 
beings will show like proclivities, we cannot argue back into 
the past any distance whatever. Furthermore, contemporary 
history is useless too; it has no interest for the contem- 
Poraries themselves, and to succeeding generations it is 
useless if they cannot reduce it to common terms. In other 
words, Thucydides takes a scientific view of human affairs. 
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It will not do, as a recent writer! has done, to call him a 
scientist pure and simple. For history is not science. But 
as a scientist says he will study carbon, taking it as self. 
evident that carbon means one and the same thing through 
accidental changes, so Thucydides approaches human affairs, 
disentangling the accidental from the essential, and taking 
it for granted, on the one hand, that human affairs have a 
universal meaning, and on the other, that the human 
intelligence which analyses humanity is a universal, too, and 
will be followed and understood from age to age. Inciden- 
tally, it may be observed, this excludes the miraculous from 
history. 

Let us move on to Thucydides’ subject proper, the 
Peloponnesian War. He shows us, as we should expect, that 
both sides entered the war with a certain amount of con- 
fidence. He does not speak in the first person to pass judg- 
ment on the confidence of either. By his ingenious device 
of reporting speeches delivered on historic occasions, and 
weaving into them artistically the general facts of the 
situation and the tendencies of the time, he allows us to 
listen to the exponents of hope in either camp and to judge 
for ourselves. We shall refer to this artistic device again. 
At present our concern is with the earlier examples of it. 
Nothing, I fancy, in the whole realm of literature would be 
a better training for a young orator or a man of affairs than 
the speeches in the first book of Thucydides. (Demosthenes, 
we may note in passing, steeped himself in them.) If we 
had more space we might analyse them here ; as it is, I shall 
only remark that any careful reader of them is convinced 
that the hopes of victory entertained by the Peloponnesian 
League are utterly groundless and irrational. We hear from 
several speakers on their side that wars are uncertain, that 
they let loose forces over which men have no control. But 
then only a Micawber would gamble on these uncertainties. 
The speeches delivered by Spartans show little certainty 
of victory. A more sanguine attitude is taken by the 
Corinthians, who whip the Spartans and the rest of the 
League into line, but their speeches are no more than clever 
manipulations of a desperate hope; they are manifestly 
untrue in part, and manifestly self-contradictory elsewhere. 
The speeches on the Athenian side, including one delivered 
by Pericles, are partly in vindication of the Athenian Empire 
—jealousy and fear of which, Thucydides tells us, speaking 
in his own person, caused Sparta to enter the war—partly a 


1 Professor C. N. Cochrane: ‘‘ Thucydides and the Science of History.” 
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reasoned account of the Empire’s resources ; which show it 
to be irresistible if these resources are not mismanaged. At 
the very end of this first book we listen to Pericles himself 
assuring an Athenian assembly that Sparta cannot defeat 
them; his only fear is that Athenian ambition to add to 
their Empire will be their undoing. We are told in these 
speeches that the Peloponnesian League has no capital in 
reserve and no revenue, while Athens is rich in both. (Early 
in the second book we read that she had an annual income 
of 600 talents, with ten years’ revenue in reserve.) Both 
events which have brought the war on have shown that the 
struggle to come will largely be waged by sea; and we are 
told that the power which controls the sea can reduce the 
rest of Greece to terms by economic pressure. But Athens 
is absolutely mistress of the sea, and her supremacy is based 
on the fact that she alone of the Greek states has followed 
naval science in the past half-century. On the other hand, 
the Peloponnesians and Boeotians are land-lubbers; and 
even Corinth and Megara, which are older mercantile states 
than Athens, have been content to allow Athens to protect 
their merchant shipping from piracy. Meantime, Athenian 
captains and admirals, having plenty of practice against 
Pheenicians, pirates and maritime subjects, have revolu- 
tionised naval science. As though these advantages were 
not enough Athens had another extraordinary advantage. 
From the nature of the situation all the plans of her enemies 
were inevitably known to her in advance, and were prepared 
for, whereas she herself could spring any number of surprises. 
Now it is an axiom of military science that the element of 
surprise is of the greatest importance. The enemies of 
Athens could only use heavy-armed infantry to invade the 
plains of Attica and destroy its agriculture. Against this 
Pericles had provided. The whole population of Attica was 
to retire within the fortifications of Athens, and the Long 
Walls which connected it with the Pirzeus, and there be fed 
with imported food. Meantime, the Athenian Navy would 
do two things: (1) it would destroy at the outset every 
Peloponnesian merchant vessel found at sea, and so slowly 
starve the enemy out—for they, too, required imported food- 
stuffs—to say nothing of ruining Corinth, Megara, and other 
industrial cities of the Peloponnesian League, while bene- 
fiting Athenian commerce and industry pari passu ; (2) they 
would land at will on any of the long Peloponnesian coast- 
line and destroy much more agriculture than was to be found 
on the sterile soil of Attica. Ifthe Peloponnesians had been 
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a scientific or imaginative people, perhaps some few devices 
could have been found to strike at Athens. But the Pelo. 
ponnesians, especially the Spartans, were neither scientific 
nor imaginative, and there was no danger on that score. In 
general, the Spartan strategy was obsolete and stupid ; that 
of Pericles was dazzlingly brilliant, even magnificent. 

But it must be observed that there were two flaws in it, 
From one of these Thucydides attempts to exculpatePericles; 
he says that he could not have foreseen the plague, which 
was a matter of fortune. But, of course, the plague was 
caused by overcrowding the city, and there were many con- 
temporary medical practitioners who could have warned 
Pericles of the danger of his policy. There was in circulation 
at this time, it is generally believed by Greek scholars, the 
work called Waters, Airs and Places—a pretty good treatise 
on public hygiene. It has recently been said! that Thucy- 
dides himself had read the work and learned from it. If so, 
it is inconceivable that he should not have pointed the moral 
to Pericles’ disadvantage, for, much as he respected, he has 
not failed to criticise him. The plague not only destroyed 
a third of the population of Athens, it had a terribly dis- 
integrating effect on Athenian character, which Thucydides 
has described at length. 

There was another flaw in the Periclean strategy. It 
destroyed, at one fell stroke, the basis of Athenian society. 
For nearly two centuries before this time Attica had been 
pursuing intensive agriculture. The hillsides had been ter- 
raced, artificial water-courses and reservoirs had been built, 
and, instead of growing barley everywhere, as had been the 
earlier practice, Athens had grown fruit trees (especially the 
fig), vineyards and the olive. The fig and the vine take 
several years to come into full bearing, the olive tree requires 
a half-century before it comes into full crop. Now anyone 
who is acquainted with the terraced vineyards of the Rhine, 
for example, will understand that a wilful and unobstructed 
enemy could in a year or two destroy the agricultural capital 
which it has required generations and centuries to amass. 
Especially in Greece, where winter rains are torrential, a few 
walls dismantled, a few artificial water-courses and reservoirs 
destroyed, would mean the conversion of orchards, vineyards 
and gardens into naked hillsides. It is said, with what truth 
I know not, that there are parts of Central Europe which 
were put out of cultivation in the Thirty Years War, and 
which remained out of cultivation for two centuries. But 


1 By Professor C. N. Cochrane. 
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it is certainly true that parts of Attica which were tilled 
before 431 B.c. have never been tilled since. Now the whole 
litical stability of Athens, and in consequence her civilisa- 
tion, depended on the yeoman stock of her countryside. 
From prehistoric times, as Thucydides says, her people had 
clung tothe soil. In 594 .B.c. Solon had provided for industry 
and commerce, and in the next century Athens outstripped 
other industrial and commercial states. But, unlike all the 
other commercial and industrial states of Greece, unlike 
Corinth and Megara and Sicyon of the mainland, unlike 
Egina, unlike Miletus even, she had a real agricultural 
hinterland, though a poor one, it is true. From one accident 
and another at first, but later by reasoning out the import- 
ance of it, she was committed to a policy of cherishing her 
farmers at all costs. This was the secret of Athenian con- 
servatism in a world of change, the secret of her slow and 
steady development, the secret of her moral strength and 
greatness. It was from the Athenian practice in this regard, 
and the Athenian political philosophers (in whom we may 
for this purpose include Aristotle) that the notion has passed 
into European thought that a yeoman stock is the basis of 
society. Except a short interlude, Attic yeomen were now 
cooped in town for twenty-seven years, and their little 
holdings meanwhile were systematically devastated. The 
old Athenian way of life was never resumed afterwards. 
Neither Pericles nor Thucydides saw into this; they 
were cut off before the permanence of the mischief could be 
understood. But we cannot overlook it. We have seen, 
following Thucydides, that Sparta could not hope to win 
the war. But could Athens win it? Suppose peace had 
been made in 425, when Sparta was whipped to a standstill. 
Could it then have been said that Athens had won the war ? 
Two or three years earlier she had lost a third of her popula- 
tion by the plague. Can two-thirds of a state be said to win 
a war which destroys the other third? Some might say 
“Yes,” but by 425 the old Athenian way of life on the land 
had been made impossible. Even after the disastrous peace 
of 404 Athens was to regain her trade. The fact is, as the 
events of the last century have shown once again, Athens is 
the natural distributing centre of the Levant. But trade and 
industry were not the chief base of Athenian greatness. 
Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon and Aristophanes have all one 
story to tell about that, and we, with the intervening twenty- 
three centuries between us, can see that they were right. 
There is a peculiar aspect of the war which Thucydides 
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reveals unobtrusively, though unmistakably. The war was 
fought not merely to determine the hegemony in Greece, 
but also to decide which form of government was to obtain— 
democracy or oligarchy. In each of the Greek states, except 
perhaps only Sparta and Corinth, there were these two 
notions. Thucydides has laid bare most fully the conditions 
of affairs in Corcyra, but he makes it quite clear that there 
was the same internal conditions in other parts of Greece, 
even before the Peloponnesian War, and he shows us, too, 
that when the democrats had the upper hand in any of these 
states, these states leaned towards the Athenian Empire, 
but when the oligarchs were in control the states’ policy was 
philo-Laconian. Even in the preliminary sketch in the first 
book he shows us that this was the case in Corcyra, in Samos, 
in Beeotia, in Megara. He tells us a startling incident in 
connection with the building of the Long Walls from Athens 
to the sea in 458 B.c.—that there was a party in Athens that 
plotted with Sparta to prevent these fortifications! In 
Athens itself, that is, there were those who would prefer to 
dish the democrats, even if this meant that Athens were 
under Spartan control. It will not do merely to call these 
Athenians traitors and take no further notice of the matter. 
We shall quite fail to understand Greek politics unless we 
see that to the Greek conscience such conduct is not treason. 
The Greeks called it stasis, which means in the first place 
merely a point of view, and only later faction. The converse 
to all this was that, to keep her empire under control, Athens 
established democracy where she could. When she pre- 
maturely brought Boeotia and Phocis under her sway she 
established the democratic faction in each of the towns and 
exiled the oligarchs. When Samos threatened revolt in 441 
she thought she had dealt with the situation sufficiently by 
establishing a democracy and banishing those who were 
notoriously opposed to such government. Sparta also, we 
are told in Book I., saw to it that her allies were oligarchic. 
In Book V. we have a very complete picture of the situation 
in Argos. If Argos is to be in the Spartan alliance, then it 
follows that her institutions are to be oligarchic. On the 
other hand, she remains true to Athens just so long as the 
democrats are in control. In the third book Lesbos comes 
into the spotlight and the same condition of things is revealed. 
One city on the island, Methymna, is strongly democratic in 
feeling and absolutely loyal to Athens. In another city, 
Mytilene, the oligarchs temporarily get control, and as soon 
as they do they plan revolt. But within Mytilene itself 
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there are still democrats, and they oppose the revolt to the 
best of their power, and it is they who succeed finally in 
handing the city over to Athens. I cannot for the moment 
think of any analogy to such a state of affairs in modern 
history. We can imagine an analogy by supposing that in 
the American Civil War there were in practice, as well 
as in theory, slave-owning communities north of the Dixie 
Line. 

Now what does all this mean about Greece ? Aristotle in 
the next century sat down to put it into philosophical terms. 
(Aristotle, be it remembered, was a biologist, and like other 
Greeks before and after him, a believer in evolution. He 
applied the biological metaphor of evolution to politics.) 
Like his master, Plato, Aristotle was profoundly influenced 
by Thucydides ; and it will help us to understand Thucy- 
dides, I think, if we hear what Aristotle has to say on the 
matter in hand. He gives us to understand, then, that in 
political institutions as in other things there is growth and 
decay. He insists that democracy is the political aspect of 
civilisation. A city or a race cannot be called civilised unless 
its citizens govern themselves according to law and under 
democratic forms. True,.a state may not be capable of self- 
government or democracy, and it is then unwise to attempt 
such forms. (We feel, from Thucydides, that this was the 
mistake Athens made in Beeotia and Phocis. These states 
were not yet sufficiently civilised for democratic forms.) 
Again, in the irresistible development of things decay comes 
about, or a war may make democracy impossible, says 
Aristotle. Better, then, have another set of institutions. But 
in neither case, neither before democracy becomes possible, 
nor after it becomes impossible, can the state be called 
civilised. This was what the famous Platonist, Philo, 
the Jew of Alexandria, meant by saying: ‘‘ Democracy is 
the form of government towards which the whole world 
progresses.”” 

What a light this throws on the Peloponnesian War, and 
on Thucydides’ conception of the Athenian Empire! Was 
he right and sound in his conception ? I think it is indubit- 
able that he was. It cannot be denied that Athens, the 
exponent and champion of democracy, was in the van of 
thought, science, art and literature. Sparta, the upholder 
of sheer slavery for nine-tenths of her own population, and 
of oligarchy elsewhere in Greece, was the secular enemy of 
thought and culture. Thucydides remarked casually that 
she would leave nothing after her. Nor has she. Corinth, 
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once a leader in Greek trade and civilisation, began in the 
sixth century to lag behind in the race. What has Corinth 
left to posterity ? Thebes, which was a proverb for stupidity 
in Athens’ great days, can muster only a few exceptions to 
this reputation. Sparta, Corinth and Thebes—these and the 
dark and dull souls elsewhere that loved darkness and stag- 
nation rather than progress and light—were the enemies of 
Athens, and enemies both of democracy and freedom. ‘“ Oh, 
but,” it is sometimes said, ‘‘ Athens liked democracy and 
freedom for herself, but she imposed slavery on her allies.” 
This notion is confuted by Thucydides, not pointedly, nor in 
an exaggerated way, but all the more effectively for that. 
The speeches in his work contain claims and counter-claims, 
Some of the speakers deal in untruth and nonsense. This 
untruth and nonsense are controverted elsewhere by other 
speakers. But there is one claim put forward by certain 
Athenians on behalf of their empire, which is nowhere 
answered or even met, and that is this : that Athens governed 
according to law, and that before the law Athenians and their 
subjects were on an equal footing. Mr Zimmern and others 
dwell on the fact that taxation was unequal. But such 
a criticism is anachronistic. Not until the revolt of the 
American colonies late in the eighteenth century did the 
injustice of unequal taxation, as between ruling and subject 
state, dawn on men’s minds; and American historians have 
shown that the Atlantic states, after winning their freedom, 
were trying to treat the Western States according to the old 
theory late in the nineteenth century. The retort to this 
criticism of Athens is in some sense anticipated by Thucy- 
dides himself: he makes Athenians say, what subsequent 
events proved, that if the Athenian Empire were destroyed 
the subject small cities would not be treated as equitably as 
Athens had treated them. 

The truth of Thucydides’ analysis can be tested by the 
external, as well as the internal, policy of Greek democracy. 
Dr Grundy, in his long volume on Thucydides, has attempted 
to show that Greek democracy was purely materialistic ; 
that the democrats in Athens itself were the mercantile and 
industrial classes, and the seafaring folk who carried on the 
trade of these classes; and that they, for their own liveli- 
hood, opposed Persia and Phoenicia, on the one hand, and 
the Peloponnesians on the other. This sort of analysis I once 
heard described by a political writer of note as a “ flea- 
machine philosophy.”” You analyse the noble ambitions of 
men and try to show that they are not noble after all. Black 
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is white and white is black. Atschylus, Herodotus, and all 
the other Greek writers were wrong about Marathon and 
Salamis! The love of freedom had nothing to do with them ! 
I think we need not stop over that. Who, then, drove the 
Persians and Phcenicians out of Europe, and kept them 
out ? Athens, as even her enemies admitted. As to intrigue 
with Persia, Sparta, Corinth, and particularly Thebes, had 
a bad reputation in early times. And these states at all 
times were ready to bring the Persians and Pheenicians back. 
What about the oligarchs in the Athenian Empire itself ? 
Thucydides tells us the oligarchs in Samos in 440 were 
intriguing with a Persian satrap, and next year summoned 
a Phoenician fleet into the Ajgean. It was the Samian 
democracy in the dark days of Athens in 411 and 410 who 
most strenuously resisted any truckling with Persia, Mr 
Zimmern says that there was no danger from the Persian 
Empire after 449, and that in consequence Athens should 
then have given over taxing the small states to keep up her 
fleet! Dr Grundy maintains this also. This seems to me 
like saying that after the policeman has chased the bad boys 
round the corner you can dismiss him. Thucydides knew 
more about politics than this. 

The Peloponnesian War, we see now, was the suicide of 
Greek civilisation. Did Thucydides view it thus? Almost 
so, I think. As we have seen, he did not live to see the 
consequences of the destruction of Attic agriculture, but he 
saw other drifts and tendencies. The plague itself produced 
a certain demoralisation, which he has noted, but this was 
only a by-product. Thucydides is at pains in the third book 
to trace more generally the effects of a prolonged war on the 
temper of men’s minds. He saw, as clearly as any student 
of politics, that forms by themselves are only forms; that 
forms and institutions when they first come into being are 
the expression of men’s characters, hopes and beliefs, and 
that when these latter change very much the forms are 
unworkable. He nowhere remarks that the Peloponnesian 
War destroyed the Athenian Empire or Greek civilisation, 
for to a Greek such a statement would be the thinnest of 
abstractions. It is obvious that he thought the Athenian 
Empire, as it existed in Pericles’ later and wiser days, the 
greatest achievement of the Greeks. In this achievement, 
of course, he includes the Parthenon, Sophocles and so on, 
though he never mentions them, for “‘ he is writing not an 
encyclopedia but a political history.” Now the Athenian 
Empire, he makes us understand, was destroyed not merely 
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because its enemies won the war, but because the spirit of the 
Greeks out of which the empire grew ; their love of liberty, 
their reverence for law, their moderation in treating enemies, 
especially Greek enemies—all of these things perished as 
they engaged in the long struggle. War, as we have seen, 
was also revolution, springing from faction (stasis), and, says 
Thucydides :— 


“* The sufferings which stasis entailed upon the cities 
were many and terrible, such as have occurred and 
always will occur, as long as the nature of mankind 
remains the same. . . . In peace and prosperity States 
and individuals have better sentiments, because they 
do not find themselves confronted with imperious 
necessities ; but war takes away the easy supply of 
daily wants, and so proves a rough master, that brin 
most men’s characters to a level with their fortunes.” 


There follows this a masterly analysis, too long to quote, of 
the omy Pane of men’s characters all over the Greek 
world. 

And so in 404, when Thucydides was allowed to return 
to Athens, and occupied himself with finishing his history, 
Hellas was not merely impoverished physically, it had lost 
its soul. In Athens demagogy had succeeded democracy 
and been overthrown by oligarchic assassins. The new 
democracy which overturned the oligarchs was only a hollow 
echo of the thing that had been. In Sparta the ambitions 
of individuals and of the state had sunk ever lower. The 
members of the former Athenian Empire found themselves 
once again the slaves of Persia, or were ground under the 
rough boot of a Spartan governor. The mild rule of Athens 
and Athenian law were much sighed for. Meantime the 
northern tribes of the Balkans were not still. There were 
those Thracians of whom Thucydides had written that if 
they could unite politically nothing could withstand them. 
There was, moreover, Macedon, which had withstood a 
Thracian invasion during the progress of the Peloponnesian 
War—Macedon under King Archelaus, of whom Thucydides 
tells us that he had accomplished more in the building up 
of his kingdom than all his eight predecessors put together. 
In the west, Sicily, so lately the scene of a gigantic struggle 
between Greeks and Greeks, was now invaded with unpre- 
cedented strength by the Carthaginians and fighting for its 
very existence. Thucydides understood all this. But no 
groan or sigh escape him. He records merely, confident that 
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somewhere, some day, his record will enable posterity to 
understand. 

No criticism of Thucydides, however brief, can fail to 
take account of his speeches, which are the most distinctive 
feature of his work. The best account of them known 
to me is to be found in Professor Bury’s Ancient Greek 
Historians, though the author foists into an otherwise 
excellent criticism a theory of his own which can hardly be 

roved. Bury sees that Thucydides employs this device 
eteene he wishes to be as objective as possible. It enables 
him to stand aside and allow the various speakers to formu- 
late his own notion of the main features of a situation, and 
the tendencies that are making themselves felt and under- 
stood as events march on. Now some dull critics have com- 
plained about this as sheer invention and not history. But 
Thucydides is not falsifying anything. He takes us frankly 
into his confidence about the speeches. He says he puts 
into the mouths of the various speakers such remarks as were 
fitting to the occasion. ‘“‘ Fitting ” the remarks are in every 
sense of the word. We never feel that there is any dramatic, 
nor even any historic, improbability in the speaker saying 
what he says. Only, we realise, as we read speech after 
speech, that it is impossible that on all these many occasions 
the speakers can have been quite so absolutely relevant to 
the events as a whole. Occasional speeches, even if they 
were one and all delivered by great orators like Pericles, 
could not have been so infallible in fitting the general develop- 
ment. They betray sheer intellectual power, and that 
intellectual power is, of course, Thucydides himself. We 
may quibble and call this invention if we choose ; but it is 
the invention of art, which is always the truest representation 
of things, as Plato and Goethe have said, in their various 
ways. 

The speeches may help us then to understand why 
Thucydides is the great historian he is. The most recent 
publication on Thucydides with which I am acquainted is a 
work called Thucydides and the Science of History, written by 
a Canadian, Professor C. N. Cochrane, of University College, 
Toronto. It is a very thoughtful and useful work, but with 
its main contention, that history is a science, and Thucydides 
a scientist, I cannot agree. I think an understanding of the 
speeches in Thucydides upsets such contentions. There is 
much that is scientific about the writing of history, but 
history is not a science; it is an art. The scientist and the 
artist both proceed by selection, but what the scientist 
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selects are abstractions, principles, laws. What the artist 
selects may be universal, typical, but it is also concrete, 
If the historian selected as the scientist selects, he could 
produce nothing but abstract laws such as Buckle’s—that 
where living is easy there is no politics. He could hardly 
even produce a book of statistics or graphs. But these 
things are not history, and not in the least like Thucydides, 
Again, a scientific law gives us little clue to the character of 
its discoverer. Do we know Archimedes from his work on 
spirals ? But a great work of art bears the stamp somehow 
of its maker. Two men may hit upon the same scientific law; 
indeed, it has often happened. But no two men ever hit 
upon the same work of art. Art is preoccupied with truth 
quite as much as science is, but it is also the self-expression 
of the artist, and no two men are the same, and the greater 
the man the more individual he is. And so the history of 
Thucydides, marvellously confirmed by all subsequent in- 
vestigation as an analysis of facts and tendencies, is also a 
revelation of the man himself, a great Athenian patriot, 
though a critical patriot, a realist in politics, and, above all, 
a profound intelligence, gazing not merely around him in 
one of the greatest ages of history, but also before and after, 
down long vistas of the past and future. 


CARLETON W. STANLEY. 


McGiit University, MONTREAL. 
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COMMUNITY. 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF 
ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


Proressor F. CLARKE, 


Professor of Education in McGill University, Montreal.? 


A sHortT spell of renewed contact with English schools after 
some years of experience of educational work in newer lands 
stimulates again the baffling quest of a definition that will 
set forth clearly the peculiar virtue of English education. 
For every fresh contact drives in more deeply the conviction 
that it has possessed itself of some secret which is both 
unique and of infinite value. 

The secret is not just efficiency, though English teachers 
are conscientious and work hard; it is certainly not intel- 
lectual distinction, for France and Germany can excel there ; 
it is not democratic spirit, for the Dominions and the United 
States have much more—compared with theirs, English 
education is conspicuously lacking in this respect. Nor will 
any Englishman claim that the virtue lies in high organisa- 
tion and advanced standards of technical skill in teaching 
and school-keeping. In those respects again England may 
be surpassed. 

Somehow or other, we feel, the inspiring principle must 
be one that keeps in relative subordination all these qualities 
that we have just mentioned. Exclusive striving for technical 
efficiency might stifle it ; emphasis upon intellectual distine- 
tion might chill its warm emotional vitality ; too much of 
democracy might vulgarise it. ‘ After all these things let 
the Gentiles seek ’ ; such is the voice we seem to hear. 

If we watch an English school of the best and most 
characteristic type at work we can come to no other con- 
1 Formerly Professor of Education in Cape Town University, S. Africa. 
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clusion than that this infinitely valuable thing which over. 
rides all else is just the sense of community—of English 
community. In that community and its life—it seems to be 
felt—resides the secretum secretorum, and the technique of 
the educator consists in finding adequate means for the 
release of it and varied channels for its free play upon the life 
of youth. The whole organisation of a great school seems to 
be directed upon this central purpose. 

Moreover, self-contained as it may seem in some respects, 
the community life that beats so strongly in the pulses of 
such a school draws its main sustenance from outside. The 
school is no enclosed cyst in the general social body, but rather 
a quickened and intensified specimen of the common texture, 
It draws inspiration both from the distant past of the race 
and from the surrounding life which it is intended to serve, 
In a word, it is just English community itself adapted and 
specialised for its distinctive educational purpose. The fact 
that, in some cases, a somewhat narrow and illiberal interpre- 
tation of community is allowed to rule does not alter the 
fundamental truth that it is community itself which is called 
upon to educate. 

If this is so, the fact is not at all surprising in a land that 
has evolved as its supreme legislative body a House of Com- 
mons, a communitas communitatum. Foreign observers, like 
Professor Madariaga, at once take note of the dominance of 
community in English life as its most characteristic feature. 
So dominant is it that the average Englishman thinks and 
talks without realising how completely it possesses him, and 
how entirely his boasted “‘ individuality ’”’ may be but the 
expression of a group- or class-outlook. Therein lie both his 
strength and his weakness; strength in the ready and 
spontaneous acceptance of a common discipline, and weak- 
ness in the difficulty he experiences of achieving real intel- 
lectual detachment. 

No doubt the geographical conditions under which the 
evolution of England has taken place have had much to do 
with this peculiarity. However that may be, the Englishman 
cannot escape its influence, and it dominates his thought on 
education. 

Since, in his national experience in a land of local groups 
and voluntary societies and ‘‘ Nonconformists,” the life of 
community has always been a free and spontaneous thing, 
he makes the corresponding claim for his schools also. At 
all costs they must be free in the sense that their growth and 
the forms they take must be the result of unobstructed 
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adaptation to the life they have to express and whose needs 
they have to serve. Hence the deep suspicion of large-scale 
organisation under the direction of officials; the dread of 
excess of technique which expresses itself in continuing 
rejudice towards the training of the teacher; the lack of 
solidarity among teachers as a profession ; the difficulty of 
organising “‘ senior ” schools in an atmosphere so sensitive 
to the susceptibilities of the “‘ non-provided ”’; and a host 
of other characteristics, all of which are ultimately traceable 
to the same root. Education is a community life and 
community life must languish in any other atmosphere than 
that of freedom. So runs the credo it would appear. 

The strength of this major impulse is manifest everywhere. 
To treat it as a peculiarity of the “‘ public ” schools would be 
a profound error, for it dominates English education from 
top to bottom and you can find it at work in a remote village 
school or in a large elementary school in the East End, if not 
so strongly as at Eton or Winchester, yet still in sufficient 
strength to be a distinguishing feature. “‘ School ”’ is, there- 
fore, not primarily an instrument of instruction, a hiero- 
glyphic State-machine contrived to rubber-stamp a whole 
population, a mill to fashion neutral material after a standard 
pattern. It is, above all things, a community living a life. 
From the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, with University 
degrees that demand residence as an essential condition, to 
the one-teacher school in the small hamlet, the same character 
runs all through, perhaps the one unifying feature in a 
bewildering variegation. 

To English people such a conception seems so natural, so 
primordial, that they hardly notice it explicitly, and they 
pre-suppose it all too unconsciously in their judgments of 
schools in other and very different lands. 

Yet “ school” may mean something not at all like this 
when determined by a setting in a very different form of 
society. In the United States, for instance, one hears a great 
deal of what are called ‘‘ extra-curricular activities.”” The 
very expression has a foreign sound in the ears of English 
schoolmasters to whom the life of a school is the life of one 
community where nothing is really “‘ extra-curricular.” 

If this judgment of the peculiar genius of English education 
is at all correct, it must follow that healthy growth in the years 
to come will call for faithfulness to the national principle. 
Development will have to be accompanied by a process of 
clarifying and purifying the basic idea, and of rendering it 
explicit for purposes of criticism and adaptation. For 
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effective universalising cannot proceed in an uncritical 
atmosphere of use and wont, and without the deliberate 
analysis that distinguishes the essentials of the principle 
from its accidents and discovers the appropriate forms of 
adaptation. If the question is asked, for example, “‘ How 
far are the peculiar virtues of the public school capable of 
being universalised ? ” it cannot be answered until analysis 
has determined what those virtues are. Custom and class- 
interest and the claims of prestige, unchecked by detached 
criticism, may easily breed confusion on so vital a matter, 
Features may be taken as necessary to the genus which are 
no more than the accidents of a particular species. Thus 
Dr Norwood gives corporate religion a prominent place in his 
analysis of the English educational tradition. No doubt he 
is right. But if by religion we are to understand only Broad- 
Church Anglicanism, we cannot but feel that the analysis is 
somehow incomplete. Or, again, when the Headmaster of 
Stowe seems to argue that only the public school can produce 
the genuine “ eleutheros ’—the free citizen fitted to live the 
“liberal ” life—and that access to such education requires 
parents who can spend at least £200 a year for a boy, we 
must again suspect some inadequate analysis. Otherwise, 
we may have to re-write the words of Scripture over the 
portals of Freedom, and say: ‘“ Ye shall possess the cash 
and the cash shall make you free.” 

A similar shirking of the real issue is to be traced in the 
expressed desire—no doubt perfectly sincere—to admit more 
elementary schoolboys into the public school. To do so is 
all to the good, but it does nothing whatever to solve the 
real problem with which England is faced. That problem, 
we repeat, is one of universalising and intensifying a certain 
character of school. If we admit, as we must, that that 
character finds its richest expression in the best public schools 
then we have to decide either that it is incommunicable 
throughout the whole range of all schools alike, or that it 
contains an essence which, in due measure and with due 
adaptation, is so communicable. Emphasis on the financial 
pre-suppositions of a public school education or on the case 
for admission of selected pupils from elementary schools 
makes no contribution at all to the real task with which 
English social philosophy is faced. 

The undertaking that has to be faced—one of systematic 
analysis and dispassionate criticism—is not likely to be 
wholly congenial. National habit reveals a notorious distaste 
for “‘ theory,” for the disentanglement of general ideas from 
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their context in social practice with a view io direct study. 
In no department of English life has this distaste been so 
pronounced as in the field of education. Even to-day, pro- 
fessed students of education, taking the whole complex of 
English social life for granted, tend to concentrate on the 
study of psychology, or on the technique of school-methods, 
leaving the real problem of social philosophy largely un- 
examined. But there are welcome signs of change, it must 
be admitted. Professor Dover Wilson has given a hint of 


| the direction, and Dr Norwood, in his book on The English 
| Tradition in Education, has done a really great service. If 
| we cannot all agree with his analysis, there is yet reason to be 


grateful for a work that should serve to bring the study of 
education in England back to its main problem. 

Then again, the very strength and all-pervading ubiquity 
in English life of what we have cailed Community must act 
as a hindrance upon detached thinking. English thought on 


| education is apt to take for granted the whole unique back- 


ground of English social life and history without realising 
how unique it is and how deeply it colours all the thinking. 
The universalising process of thought is strongly influenced 
by such unrecognised assumptions. When, for example, the 
concept ‘‘ gentleman ”’ is put forward as expressing the ideal 
of English life, how much of the social and historical acci- 
dents of English life does the concept include? Is it 
necessary to the character of a “‘ gentleman ” that he should 
possess a natural right to govern his less privileged fellow- 
creatures ? The transition of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire to new forms of government and a new basis of 
unity would be much facilitated if loyalty and high-minded- 
ness in rulers could be disciplined and illuminated by some 
resolute criticism of working concepts. Those concepts may 
prove to possess a higher degree of universal validity than 
our outside critics realise, but we have no right to assume it 
until we have disentangled the purely human from the 
merely English in them. 

The influences of class-traditions may also have their 
effect in obscuring clear thought on educational needs. 
Fortunately these influences are becoming better understood 
and allowance can be made for them. But there is at least 
one direction in which we may suspect that they operate 
without being fully recognised. May not the fear of the 
openly ‘‘ vocational ”’ in education, so strongly expressed 
by the more academic type of headmaster, be—to some 
extent at least—the echo of an old class tradition ? When 
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education in the formal sense was so much the privilege of g 
favoured class, it was a mark of gentility to devote one’s 
educative years to studies that were not obviously “‘ useful,” 
(Yet even these studies were more vocational in origin and 
intent than is often realised to-day.) May there not be, in 
the prejudice against the vocational, perhaps just a little of 
the feeling that the pursuit of such studies renders one 
déclassé ? It is possible that a fair and square facing of the 
real needs of the English schoolboy may be hampered by 
some such survival. 

Somehow or other, one feels, those needs require not the 
continued stigmatising of the vocational as unworthy, but 
the investing of vocation with the cultural significance and 
fruitfulness that it ought to have in such an age. The 
traditional opposition between culture and vocation may do 
infinite mischief if it is not transcended. One suspects that 
its roots are to be found much more in the past habits of 
English society than in the necessities of the present facts. 

We may mention one more possible hindrance to that 
freely critical re-statement and development of the English 
ideal of Community which has been suggested as the indis- 
pensable condition of healthy progress. The others we have 
mentioned were old things. This is a new thing. The great 
extension of facilities for education since 1902 and the truly 
striking advance in technical efficiency constitute a great 
achievement. But if they involve, not only a mechanising 
of the school process itself, but, what may be worse, a habit 
of identifying education and schooling, they may prove to 
have been dearly bought. The habit is growing among 
teachers and administrators, as well as among some poli- 
ticians, of assuming that further education means always 
further full-time schooling, and that school-leaving and the 
ending of education are identical. Yet England is, of all 
countries, the one best equipped by tradition and national 
habit to prove the falsity of such an assumption ; the one 
country where there are rich resources in the common life 
which can and should be brought to bear educatively through 
agencies other than the recognised “ school.” 

Organised industry is one, and perhaps the greatest, of 
these. Its possibilities have yet to be exploited, and it is a 
thousand pities that memories of the more sombre aspects of 
English industrial history should induce a turning away from 
those possibilities in favour of “‘ schooling” of the more 
formal and academic kind. The disposition is as regrettable 
as it is intelligible. 
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Assuming, then, that the central English conception of 
education as a life-in-community is valid; that further 
development must be wholly consistent with this native 
quality ; that in effecting such development England has a 

at service to do both for herself and for the world; and 
that to this end the conception itself must be subjected to 
explicit analysis and criticism, we may now proceed to ask 
what is to be done in practice with the idea of Community 
when it has thus been clarified. 

The answer may be expressed in three key-words : 
Universalising, Differentiation and Integration. 

Of the first of these we have already spoken. As a further 
illustration of what we mean, we may take the English 
elementary school as it has grown up in the last century. 
The vast majority of the population receives there all the 
formal education it ever gets. Yet the national genius for 
educating through Community is more weakly expressed in 
these schools than in any others. It is by no means absent, 
as the continued existence of the non-provided schools 
attests. In many a school, too, the impulses of a liberal- 
minded head, using the freedom that is now vouchsafed 
him, have succeeded in implanting a healthy measure of that 
educative common life which is seen at its best in a great 
public school. Yet, in the mass, elementary schools, especi- 
ally in the towns, retain a curiously alien flavour. They are 
distributed at intervals like post offices ; their buildings are 
usually unlovely and more easily confused with a factory 
than with a church or a home ; they are controlled from one 
central office, and their personnel has acquired much of the 
character of a civil service; the building serves, as a rule, 
no other local use, and is in no real sense a focus for neigh- 
bourhood life. The pupils visit it for purposes of instruction 
and then depart. Moreover, elementary education came to 
the masses much more as an imposition from above than in 
response to a demand from below. Historically, it expresses 
what the governing class thought good for the mass rather 
than what the mass desired for itself and provided for by 
an outgrowth of its own life and impulses. 

Published reminiscences of old school inspectors are full of 
illustrations of this fact. One gets from them an impression 
of devoted, sympathetic, good-humoured friends, turning 
in a missionary spirit to the help of their less fortunate 
fellows. They did great service often under unpleasant 
conditions and amid great difficulties. Yet what they had to 
bring was brought as a gift from outside, having about it 
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the flavour of an exotic mystery. Even in the country the 
parish school was never thought of by those whose children 
attended it as being in any real sense theirs, while in the 
towns the elementary school with its attendance officers was 
thought of only too often as an unpleasant emanation from 
the same source whence came the police. 

The task of assimilating the elementary school to the 
main national type still remains uncompleted, though much 
has been done. The main hope seems to lie in the new 
Senior, Modern and Secondary Schools. Working, as they 
must, in close touch with the elementary schools, they seem 
destined to exercise a strong and healthy influence downward, 
Already one hears of considerable changes in element 
school organisation and routine as a result of their activities, 
Thus the old strait-jacket of the “standards” is being 
removed and the stiffened limbs show promise of a new and 
welcome resilience. 

But much remains to be done. Comparison between a 
private preparatory school and a public elementary school 
even to-day will give some idea of the task which the process 
we have called Universalising will need to achieve. 

Of this process, Differentiation is the complement. 
While, on the one hand, a single principle of Community calls 
for expression in every form of education, on the other hand 
the forms of expression must shape themselves to the real 
needs and possibilities of each particular type of community 
life. 

At first sight it might seem that no emphasis on this 
necessity is called for in such a country as England. It is 
indeed true that other lands, struggling to moderate a too 
rigid uniformity in public education, may well envy the rich 
diversity of organisation and effort that English education 
still reveals. It is true also that public opinion is alive to 
the value of such a possession and would not willingly 
sacrifice it. But it is just because of its value that some 
jealousy may be felt lest the peculiar virtue of the English 
model be impaired. There are tendencies that do excite a 
little misgiving. 

Thus the general reorganisation that is now proceeding 
to give effect to the Hadow scheme involves in principle the 
provision of “‘ secondary ”’ education for all. Perhaps it is 
as well, then, that the term “secondary” is not being 
generally used in this connection, for the danger of paralysing 
new growths in imitation of old forms is already great enough. 
There is no more promising field of educational experiment 
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anywhere in the world than that which is offered in this 
attempt to give sound and relevant “ senior” education to 
all alike. The danger of entanglement in the meshes of old 
categories is real enough. It may be the rdle of the “ dull ” 
pupils to save the situation. If suitable education is to be 
provided up to the age of fifteen for the dull 25 per cent. at 
the bottom as well as for the bright 25 per cent. at the top, 
there will be nothing for it but to forge new conceptions of 
what school may be and of the pursuits that may be legiti- 
mately followed under its guidance. It may even be that 
demonstrated ineffectiveness of school education for certain 
pupils may cause us to doubt whether the next step after 
raising the leaving-age for full-time schooling to fifteen is to 
raise it to sixteen. We may be led instead to explore the 
possibility that forms of community organisation other than 
school may provide more congenial and more effective means 
of education for some pupils. Industry for example ! 

At this point we come upon an uneasy doubt about 
modern education that must be stirring in a good many 
minds, not in England alone. Are the vast organisations that 
modern peoples have built up for the purpose of education 
really effective ? Does the education actually bite, as it were, 
bite into the very texture of the common life and modify it 
in the hoped-for directions ? To ask the question is to be led 
to the further question: ‘‘ What are the hoped-for direc- 
tions?’ Unless technical efficiency and universal provision 
of the means of education are to suffice in themselves, the 
ultimate question of a directing faith cannot be shirked. 

It is at this point, where we raise the fundamental issue 
of the relevance of the education now being given to the real 
needs of the age, that education as a study broadens out into 
social philosophy. Something will be said later about the 
bearing of this upon the methods by which the study of 
education should be pursued in the University. At the 
moment we are concerned to note the point at issue as one of 
Integration. Plato could exhibit a scheme of education fully 
integrated with the life of a community only by undertaking 
the ideal construction of a whole society in the light of first 
principles. Soviet Russia, apparently, is making efforts at an 
integral education of this kind, using much more than school 
alone for the purpose. Whatever we may think of the Soviet 
creed, and particularly of its omissions, at least it is a creed, 
and Russia may yet afford us the best modern example of an 
education that really does focus the whole life of a com- 
munity by the directing lens of a faith. 
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When we reflect on the prospect that opens out from the 
serious effort to educate the whole population until well into 
the adolescent years, and when we catch some glimpse of the 
vast social issues that are involved in the attempt to give 
direction and fruitful relevancy to such education, we must 
feel driven to agree with Mr J. H. Oldham’s remark that :— 
“In the modern world, economic questions and education 
are almost the whole of politics.’ 1 It may be that the truth 
of this, so far as education is concerned, is obscured in 
England until the issue of Integration has to be faced, 
Sheer pressure of the facts of a much changed world may 
compel that before long. In the meantime, custom and 
routine may serve, and social habit, that has learned to attach 
significance to the labels of scholastic pedigree (as with 
‘public-school boy’), may operate to postpone for a time 
resolute facing of the great moral and social issues which, in 
the last resort, must determine the forms of educational 
change. 

That a sense of the presence of these greater questions 
behind the more practical problems of education at the 
moment is not altogether lacking among English thinkers is 
shown by a very thoughtful and timely article that appeared 
recently in The Times Educational Supplement. The writer 
concludes a strong appeal to teachers and others to devote 
some holiday meditation to these matters with the state- 
ment :— 


“It is not wrong to say that on the whole schools 
are to-day definitely behind the age and are grievously 
hampered by obsolete thought and tradition, and by an 
unwillingness to realise how swiftly the world is moving, 
and how great is the need for ready and constant 
adaptation. Education is the servant of all, but the 
distinguishing characteristic of the good servant is his 
ability to anticipate needs.” 2 


This capacity to anticipate, springing as it must from a 
quickened consciousness of the whole social need and of the 
desirable directions of social change, is a product of what we 
have here called Integration. 

That process may be regarded as having a narrower and 
a wider range of operation. The first concerns mainly local, 
and the second mainly national policy. 

Local integration of the school is a matter that is better 


1 Black and White in Africa, p. 62. 
2 Times Educational Supplement, August 2, 1980. 
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ynderstood in England than in many other countries. That 
is what we should expect in a land where local groupings have 
been permitted such freedom, where the habits and traditions 
of local government are so deeply rooted, and the distaste of 
centralised bureaucracy is so strong. The success of the Act 
of 1902 is due largely to the wisdom that built upon this 
foundation, and some of the best examples of local integration 
to be found anywhere are in schools that have worked out 
their organisation under a Local Authority that has proved 
sensitive to local life and needs. The freedom of English 
schools in matters of curricula—a thing incredible in some of 
the newer countries—springs from the same root. Schools 
under Local Authorities have the best chance of achieving 
rich and fruitful integration with the life of the community, 
especially the new “‘ modern ” and “ senior ” schools, if only 
the threat of external examinations can be warded off and 
local administrators are wise enough to leave the schools 
reasonable freedom. 

A little more boldness and freedom from obsolete 
traditions among headmasters would also seem desirable, 
especially in the planning and manipulation of curricula. A 
spirit of enterprise and experiment is already manifest 
among them, and it should be encouraged to the limit. 

Of the wider integration, the adjustment of school work 
and policy to the common needs and characteristics of the 
whole community, we shall say something later, only noting 
here that on this side integration seems to be less well under- 
stood in England than it is in some other countries. National 
policy, that is, is a less coherent and well-marked thing. But 
the apparent contrast may be but another phase of the strong 
localism of English life and of a unity so real and so deeply 
rooted as not to need bracing by the supports of a central 
bureaucracy. 

One important aspect of the whole process of integration 
that is already emerging is the difference between town and 
country. The problem has been much neglected in rural 
areas, yet its solution there is much easier than in the towns. 
Promise is held out now that the solution will, after all, be 
reached first in the country. The Village College at Sawston 
in Cambridgeshire is altogether a new portent, easily the 
most striking and significant development of recent years in 
English education. Shoes it is conceived with breadth of 
vision and insight into rural needs that do justice to the 
rich offerings of opportunity.. Here at Sawston the vital 
nerves of community life over a considerable area are to be 
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connected up in a sort of educational ganglion. Public 
officials, itinerant organisers and teachers and medica] 
officers, local voluntary societies, sports clubs—all the guides 
and participants in local community life—will find a home 
here. And the “ senior ”’ school for adolescents is planted in 
the midst, to be stimulated and vitalised by contact with all 
the activities and attributes of community life at their very 
centre. The Village College is indeed a true Temple of 
Community, and the first of its kind at Sawston is both in 
planning and in architecture a worthy pioneer of a great 
conception. 

Nor can such an institution very readily grow obsolete, 
It is planned to be organic rather than didactic, to respond at 
every point to changing needs of community life rather than 
to dominate and mould according to a set pattern. So much 
is this the case that with the coming of the Sawston College 
the true solution of the problem of integrating rural educa- 
tion with the whole of rural life is in sight. It should then 
be possible to put an end to the undesirable practice of 
‘creaming ” the country schools of all available seniors as 
recruits for over-generous but unsuitable schools in the 
neighbouring large towns. 

In the towns the problem is different and much less 
tractable, admitting of no such unitary solution as the 
Sawston experiment foreshadows. Not only do English 
towns seem to be growing more alike after the fashion of 
American towns, losing their individuality in the ocean of a 
monotonous industrialism; the towns themselves are often 
too big and too complex for concentration of the essentials of 
their life at one point in order that the schools may become 
consciously organic with it. Schools have to be allocated to 
districts, and town “‘ districts ’’ show less and less of a unified 
individual life as the characteristic changes in social habit 
that mark our age take place. Controlled from a central 
office, having, usually, to give instruction to large numbers, 
and built generally on barrack lines, they lack the internal 
elasticity that is necessary to free adaptation. Also, 
as we have suggested, the elementary schools still retain 
much of the character of a State imposition from above, and 
have all too little of the character, say, of a Nonconformist 
chapel. Perhaps, as is being foreshadowed in some American 
cities, we may find that we have to discard the old concept of 
“* school ” in these cases and start all over again, reconstruct- 
ing the school as something organic rather than as a sort of 
expanding boy-case. 
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At the moment the best hope seems to lie in: the new 
senior and modern schools, the pupils of which can be more 
easily concentrated, more readily made conscious of com- 
munity interests, and carried more easily to the points where 
those interests can best be studied. But the promise that 
these schools hold out, as pioneering organisations for the 
occupation of new areas, will be largely defeated, if the major 
task of thorough social exploration is neglected. Already, 
one gathers, there are signs that these hopeful new forms 
may slip into the old tracks of the “‘ academic” type of 
routine. In the towns especially the bearing of new forms of 
industrial organisation and new directions of industrial effort 
upon the objectives and methods of work of schools is, as yet, 
all too little examined. The shadow of the nineteenth 
century is still over the scene, encouraging discontinuity 
between schooling and life-work, affording illusory substance 
to a sharp distinction between vocation and culture, and 
obscuring seriously the great educative possibilities of the 
New Industry. So long as the traditional “‘ school ”’ of the 
academic kind continues to claim a monopoly of the means 
of “ true ” education, so long will industry feel no insistent 
challenge to develop the rich potentialities of man-making 
that are latent within it. Teachers themselves, no less than 
industrialists, are to blame for the continuing divorce. Lord 
Eustace Percy, whose opinions must carry great weight, is 
doing real service in his emphasis on the need for a new 
attitude in both professional educators and the organisers of 
industry. One may hazard the prophecy that the problem 


~ of Integration in urban education is not really soluble until 


that new attitude has been achieved. In passing, it should 
be noted that influences arising from extended adult educa- 
tion may play a salutary part in bringing this about. 

The wider process of integrating education with the life 
of the national community as a whole is a vast subject upon 
which little can be said here. 

So far as educational literature is concerned there is all 
too little sign of radical constructive thinking upon it, such 
as one may find in some other lands, or such as is applied in 
England itself to other functions of the common life, the 
economic, for instance. The ‘“‘ Hadow”’ Report is still too 
solitary as an example of comprehensive study. Dr Nor- 
wood’s book is a worthy contribution, but is not comprehen- 
sive enough in outlook. Contributions from many more 
points of view will be necessary before there is adequate 
material for a really constructive survey. And so long as 
Vou, XXIX, No. 1. a* 
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experienced and well-informed writers can speak of pupils 
who pass from elementary schools through a course of 
secondary education as “ recruits to the governing class ” jt 
is clear that the spirit of community has not yet achieved its 
perfect work. Old categories are still unassimilated to new 
facts. 

One conclusion to be drawn from the necessities of the 
time is that the Universities have a bigger part to play than 
seems to have been realised as yet. Clearly it is their duty to 
organise and direct the fundamental thinking that has to be 
done. “ Education ” will have to be set in its proper place 
among subjects of study, not as a field for psychological 
experiment, but as a vitally important branch of political and 
social philosophy. The place of psychology is much more 
ancillary and much less basic than has been realised by its 
more enthusiastic advocates. While it can do much to 
further the ends of school technique, it can do little or 
nothing in the definition of the ends themselves. And even 
in its own limited and rather vaguely conceived field, it may 
have to yield more and more to biology and physiology. 

The great issues of community welfare, community 
functioning, and community control, that have to be faced 
when a great nation sets out to readjust old conceptions and 
methods of education to new conditions, call for the wide- 
ranging synthesis of the political philosopher, much more 
than for the meticulous analysis of the psychologist. It is 
significant that the great mass of English schools have gone 
on their way so little perturbed by those agitations of the 
new psychologists which have raised so much scholastic dust 
elsewhere. One may suspect that a deep unspoken con- 
fidence in the virtue of an ancient well-spring of Community 
has had something to do with it. 

£ Thefhint is one that should be followed in the systematic 
studies that Universities should undertake. ‘‘ Education” 
should have its place with law and politics and philosophy 
and history and economics rather than continue to languish 
either in isolation or in a devitalising dependence upon 
psychology. Vitalising is what the study needs above 
everything and this it can achieve only by fruitful association 
with its better established and more richly endowed brethren 
among the humanities. 

If this were done we could then hope for comprehensive 
study of all the facts, and for the systematic collation and 
rich illumination which trained minds ought to provide. 

Upon such a basis it would be possible to build the means 
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for meeting a further need, the need for fruitful interchange 
in ideas about education between England on the one hand 
and the Dominions and Colonies on the other. For the 
ramifications from the central trunk of English community 
are not to be studied in England alone. They have taken 
fresh forms—often most tenacious—in other lands to which 
English ideas have been carried, the United States among 
them. No survey can be complete which excludes these 
from its range, and no true measure of the fruitfulness of the 
original stock can be achieved without some study of them. 

If English Universities would organise the study of 
education on the lines here suggested, and if Universities in 
the Dominions and Colonies followed suit with corresponding 
(and co-operating) organisations, means might be provided 
for cultural and intellectual knitting-up of the one life of a 
diversified world-community such as no other agency seems 
able to offer. 

One thing is sure. It is, that in faith in the formative 
power of Community, and in the infinite possibilities of its 
adaptation, lies the true genius of English education. What 
seems to be called for now is a fully conscious realisation of 
this master-fact, together with systematically planned studies 
of its implications, so as to deduce and apply its lessons in 
meeting a future that already casts its shadows upon the 


path ahead. 
F. CLARKE. 


MoNnTREAL. 








THE WASTE OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


A TEACHER’S PLEA FOR AN ALTERNATIVE SYSTEM, 
A TEACHER.! 


AT a time when there is talk of more expenditure upon 
education, it is as well that we should give a few minutes’ 
thought to what we mean by it all. 

We hear much about the “ Educational Ladder.” Excel- 
lent, so long as the ladder is not propped against a blank wall. 
We usually mean that a boy or girl of talent will be given the 
opportunity to pass from elementary school to secondary 
school and University. So far, good; but we do not usually 
stop to inquire what sort of mind is capable of benefiting from 
a secondary and university education as it exists at present. 
But so long as secondary education means what it now does, 
only a very small percentage of pupils can benefit by it. 
That is not to say that the existing system is wrong or 
foolish in itself; it is easy to abuse it, but certain minds, 
very valuable ones, do respond to it ; enough minds need it to 
make it obligatory to retain it. In the main, these minds 
are of a distinctly literary or scientific turn—that is to say, 
they are minds which are naturally inquiring, will work 
because they desire knowledge, and need only intelligent 
guidance and discipline. But every teacher knows that such 
minds are in a hopeless minority. We do not need to have 
pointed out to us the failure of the Universities to ‘‘ educate ” 
the material that passes through them—or of the secondary 
schools. The results, we grant, are often so bad as to justify, 
superficially, the brilliant taunts of Mr Shaw and many other 
writers. 

But it is not the fault of secondary schools and Universi- 
ties if they are flooded with material that ought never to be 


1 The writer has been a teacher in secondary schools. She is now @ 
teacher in a training college.—Ep1rTor. 
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there—minds that are not poor, but that are spoilt and 
misdirected by a system that “ develops” them against the 
grain, or stretches them beyond their natural limit. The 
result is an annual output of barren brains, lacking in 
initiative, but suffering from a fatal belief that they are 
somehow superior because they have had a University 
education. Very many teachers and professors know all this, 
because very many teachers and professors are intelligent 
people, since, despite Mr Shaw, the profession is not stocked 
entirely with life’s failures. 

As things are, these naturally inquiring or “ intellectual ” 
children, capable of fundamental and independent brain- 
work beyond the average capacity in certain directions, are 
swamped to-day in the secondary schools by the mass of those 
for whom the system was never meant, 7.e. those many 
average minds, with a concrete turn, and a naturally limited 
interest in abstract principles, which, with the right teaching, 
are capable of going a certain way intellectually, but can go 
no further. 

Under the present system, such brains appear dull, 
whereas in reality they are not so. With a training adapted 
to them, they would do good work in the world. Moreover, 
the “‘ average mind ”’ is not a mere abstraction. Anyone with 
long experience in education knows that there is such a thing. 

And, of course, neither the naturally inquiring (i.e. 
“intellectual ’’ mind), nor the ‘“‘ average” mind (7.e. the 
mind which can, with care, be made to inquire up to a point) 
is confined to any social class, a fact about which we should 
be quite clear. 

In brief, the present secondary system is designed for 
mentalities of a certain naturally inquiring tendency. The 
whole curriculum is based on the assumption that the studies, 
literary or scientific, will be pursued to a point where they 
become fruitful, and only minds constructed on certain lines 
can follow them to this point. At present, few do, and many 
of the survivors are forced on against nature. 

In many districts most pupils leave the secondary school 
after reaching the Fourth Form, and it is mere untruthfulness 
to pretend that what the secondary school can do up to that 
point constitutes an ‘‘ education.” It cannot. 

The tragedy of such pupils is that they leave school about 
a quarter educated, with an essentially untrained brain and a 
prejudice against the very kinds of work that they could do 
excellently if they were trained rightly. 

It is hard to say which kind of mind is most wronged at 
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present—the “ intellectual’? mind which has not a fair 
chance of full development in schools overcrowded and under. 
staffed, as all our secondary schools are, or the average 
concrete mind, what we may perhaps call the “ artisan” 
mind, so long as it is understood that artisan is used in its 
finest sense. 

And once more, when we talk of the “ average ” mind, 
it must be remembered that, as every practical teacher knows, 
there is a real distinction between “ intellect ’” and “ intel. 
ligence.” The “average” mind is not intellectual, yet it 
may be very intelligent (see William Wordsworth, whose 
work was very largely devoted to showing this). With it 
may go fine character and faithfulness, things that require 
intelligence. To quote once more the fine words of Ecclesias- 
ticus, “‘ These are such as are not found in the high places, 
neither shall they sit in the seat of the judge nor understand 


sentence, yet these maintain the state of the world.” And ° 


who shall say to whom the world owes most, to the genius 
or to the fine average of humanity, since both are necessary, 
and one is helpless without the other ? The salt of the earth 
—to mix a metaphor—bloweth where it listeth, and is found 
not more in one place or one class or one sort of mind than in 
another. 

And if the alternative to the academic mind (the word 
** academic ”’ is used here without a sneer) is the artisan or 
craftsman mind, who that has known a good shepherd or a 
good fisherman or a good carpenter can call him uneducated ? 
He is far more truly “‘ educated ” along one line at least 
than the man who has passed blindly through a secondary 
school because his parents could pay the fees, and whose 
unadapted faculties could never absorb or use what he was 
taught. 

This is far from being entirely the fault of the schools, 
though it is easy and common to lay all the blame on them. 
The root of the matter is that we do not think clearly about 
education because all sorts of snobbery are bound up with 
our ideas of it. 

At present we waste two good systems by applying them 
to the wrong people. That is not entirely the fault of 
teachers. Everyone who knows anything about education 
in practice knows of cases where parents who want their 
child to “ get on” and to “rise in the world ’”’ refuse to 
remove him from the secondary school, though intelligent 
teachers implore that he may be given a chance to do what 
he was really meant for. So on he hangs in a B form, wasting 
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his time and everybody else’s. Parents want to do their best 
for their children, yet their ideas of the best are unsound. 

In our schools, any sort of social distinction ought to be 
abolished, and it is coming to be more and more the opinion 
among teachers, both heads and assistants, that this can only 
be done, and the secondary system really made useful, by 
abolishing outright the fee-paying system in secondary 
schools and by ensuring that the system is applied to the 
pupils it was really meant for. The technique of all this will, 
of course, require thought and care, and under any possible 
system there must still be some misfits, since teachers, how- 
ever conscientious and intelligent, can never be omniscient. 

For the “ average concrete ” mind, an alternative system 
must be developed, and some transfer arrangements would 
be necessary, to ensure elasticity and reduce the number of 
misfits. The distinction should be one of method purely, 


‘ notasocialone. Some members of a family should go to one 


type of school, some toanother. It might be possible, instead 
of having separate schools, to have the two kinds of educa- 
tion going on under the same roof. There is much to be said 
for this as regards intercourse among the pupils themselves, 
but it would not in ttself prevent the fact that some social or 
intellectual distinction would still exist—or be created. 

For there will still remain, when the social snobbery is 
tackled, the difficult task of abolishing intellectual snobbery 
and the assumption that one type of faculty or education is 
“higher” than the other. We must, of course, admit that 
some intellects are better than others, but that does not 
necessarily mean that their possessors are necessarily 
“higher ’’or more valuable as human beings. 

Yet how to secure enough intelligent teachers to assess 
children fairly ? And what to do with the large number of 
clearly inferior minds that now are a constant drag on the 
development of the good average? All these arejdifficult 
problems that sooner or later will have to be faced. Moreover, 
the cause of education demands one good teacher to every 
thirty-five pupils, and the first-rate teacher is born—and 
made—as rarely as the first-rate architect or farmer or 
navigator. 

There still remains the enormous difficulty that so far no 
one has ever thought out a really satisfactory “‘ concrete ” 
education as the alternative to the academic system, excellent 
in itself, which aims ultimately at philosophy and knowledge 
for its own sake. We must aim at a conception of education 
which permits the development of minds as they are, both 
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** average ’’ minds, and those with exceptional talent in some 
direction or other. 

But ‘“‘ concrete” does not mean merely technical, A 
purely technical education is a very barren thing. There 
must be room for imaginative and artistic development, 
approached concretely, very largely through acting and 
music, and a judicious use of the film. But how much careful 
thought does the creation of such a system require! And 
what cause for gratitude would teachers have if the pens of 
Mr Shaw and Mr Wells, which have so often chastised them 
with scorpions, would now aid in the creation of a sound, 
alternative, concrete system of secondary education. But 
the system as yet does not exist. 

It was, no doubt, the recognition of these things that led, 
some years ago, to the erection of Central or Higher Grade 
Schools, which were meant to give an alternative education. 
But since they were built before anyone had done the 
necessary thinking, and while social snobbery still dis- 
tinguished adversely between ‘“‘ secondary” and “ higher 
grade ’’ education, fee-paying and free schools, the result 
was that the new schools too often set to work to copy the 
curriculum of the secondary schools, in the vain hope of 
raising their status. Yet they had the chance to do some 
of the most valuable work in the world. And the behaviour 
of the secondary schools was often determined by foolish 
prejudice. 

Perhaps some day we shall learn that the secondary 
school teacher who considers himself better than other school 
teachers is a snob and a fool—and so are they, if they fail to 
realise the equal value of their own work. 

It is true that teachers are snobs, but they are not worse 
snobs than other people, and they themselves, like their pupils, 
have grown up under the misapplied, snobbish systems. 
Yet, the essential quality in a good teacher is to have rid 
himself of any sort of snobbery and to have learnt to judge 
human beings and systems on their own merits. 

As things are, however, there is reason to fear that 
much of the money that is spent will be misdirected. Not 
a penny too much will be spent, but it may be spent in 
a wrong cause, and the taxpayer will complain that he pays 
too much. But if he complains, let him meditate on how far 
the remedy is in his own hands, and if he has seen the light 
himself, let him hasten to be found where he is most needed— 
on School Governing Boards and on Local Education 
Committees. 
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TAKING TIME SERIOUSLY. 
MARY HEATH-STUBBS. 


“ It’s calm and—what’s that word again critical ?—no—classical that’s 
it—it’s calm and classical. No low beatings and knockings about, no jok- 
ings and squeakings like your precious Punches, but always the same, with 
aconstantly unchanging air of coldness and gentility ; and so like life, that 
if wax-works only spoke and walked about, you’d hardly know the differ- 
ence.”"—T'he Old Curiosity Shop. 


THE controversy between idealism and realism, Platonism 
and Pragmatism, could hardly have been better worded than 
in this discourse by Mrs Jarley, an unwitting disciple of 
Parmenides, nay, thanks to a slip of the tongue, confessing 
herself. a long-lost descendant of Immanuel Kant. Yes! If 
wax-work only spoke and walked about! At least, as 
appearance it may be said to do so. The unrest and adven- 
ture of life may at any rate seem to go on. Time, forever 
entangled in its own contradictions, may make a show of 
passing, but, all the while, the Absolute will be found to 
maintain its constantly unchanging air of coldness and 
gentility. Time, or rather the Absolute, may exist all at 
once; as a sphere, according to Amiel, which we may 
revolve in our hand or walk around, surveying it progressively 
on every side. In the end Time, as he bravely asserted, is 
the supreme illusion. ‘ Pure thought has scarcely any need 
of time, because it perceives both ends of a thought at once. 
.. . Time is the successive dispersion of Being, as speech is 
the successive analysis of a thought.” Yes. If logic could 
only, in the name of Hegel, be equated with life, if wax-works 
would only walk and talk! But though Bradley on one page 
of his work on Appearance and Reality assures us that “ the 
Absolute is Experience,” later on we learn that “the 
Absolute has no history of its own, though it contains 
histories without number ” (p. 499). 

And it is after all the histories that really concern us. 
113 
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Thus, with the dawn of the twentieth century, we find that 
experience, the “low beatings and knockings about,” came 
once more into their own. Time, it has been said, was re- 
discovered by the twentieth century. At least, in this 
century we have learnt to take it seriously. 

But what does this mean? Have we fully grasped all 
that is implied in “ taking Time seriously ” ? It is easy to 
talk of space-time; to agree that there is really no space 


without time ; no time out of space; to accept the teaching. 


that the Universe is literally eventful; that in the end the 
stuff of reality is nothing but events. But do we always 
hold fast by the consequences of our modern creed that reality 
is history, and nothing less ? 

Consider, to begin with, the question of the direction of 
Time. Time, to Bradley, might very well be reversible. 


“The distinction between past and future, entirely 
depends upon our experience. That side, on which fresh 
sensations come in, is what we mean by the future. In 
our perception of change elements go out, and something 
new comes to us constantly ; and we construct the time- 
series entirely with reference to this experience.” 4 


There may well be in the Absolute, beings whose lives 
run in a direction opposite to our own. 


“Tt is not hard to conceive a variety of time-series 
existing in the Absolute. And the direction of each 
series, one can understand, may be relative to itself, and 
may have, as such, no meaning outside.” ? 


But, though the forward course of my experience may be 
observed by a spectator on another plane in a backward 
order, does that mean that Time is reversible? Science, 
indeed, tells that its primary laws are reversible, and Pro- 
fessor Eddington argues that, though Time’s arrow indeed 
has only one direction, the sole indication of this direction 
is to be found in the fact of Entropy. 


“‘ The laws of Nature admit of the undoing as easily 
as of the doing. The earth describing its orbit is con- 
trolled by the laws of motion and of gravitation ; these 
admit of the earth’s actual motion, but they also admit 
of the precisely opposite motion. In the same field of 
force the earth could retrace its steps. ... A certain 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 214. 
2 Op. cit., p. 216. 
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sequence of states running from past to future is the 
doing of an event; the same sequence running from 
future to past is the undoing of it—because in the 
latter case we turn round the sequence so as to view it in 
the accustomed manner from past to future. So if the 
laws of Nature are indifferent as to the doing and undoing 
of an event, they must be indifferent as to a direction 
of time from past to future.” + 


But if the laws of Nature are thus indifferent, it can only 
be because, like the logical assumptions of Hegel, they are 
abstractions from reality. As a matter of fact, you can never 
“yndo an event,” you can only bring a new event into 
existence. The earth could not retrace her steps; for in the 
time that elapsed since she first pursued her way she would 
not only have ceased to be the same earth, but her orbit 
itself would have shifted its place. Moreover, the very fact 
that she was returning upon a course already pursued would 
have a different significance because already in the past she 
had gone that way. You cannot reverse the process of a stone 
falling to the earth by putting it back in its place. The stone 
will no longer be the same stone ; nor the place the same place. 
You will not be the same you. The passage of time—the 
historical process will have put them all into new settings. 
Even if you could chase after every scattered electron and 
restore it to its original relations with the proton, the energy 
you yourself expended in the chase, your breathless suspenses, 
your emotions of rapture and despair as electrons were caught 
or eluded you, your pans and expletives, all would go to 
make up a rich, irrecoverable passage of history. It is the 
“low beatings and knockings about” that make all the 
difference to that real process which we call Time. 

The passage of Time includes the process of entropy ; but 
it includes a good deal more. It is not merely the physical 
fact that the Universe, so far as we know, is gradually run- 
ning down, that shows us the direction in which we are 
travelling, but the physical and spiritual fact that it is also, 
as a Universe of experience, gradually piling up. The process 
of becoming is, after all, something far richer and more 
significant than the passage from a state in which all things 
are in order and sorted out to a state in which they are 
shuffled and in disorder. It is not always the random 
element that is found to prevail; it is more often the orga- 
nised. Man, it is true, is not so simple as an amceba; 


1 The Nature of the Physical World, pp. 65, 66. 
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that is, he is not a single card, he is a pack of cards ; but he is 
a pack, not shuffled, but sorted into suits. For this reason, 
Time is of more significance to man than to an ameba. His 
composite personality expresses itself in an eventful career 
in which every incident has a rich uniqueness in proportion 
to his own wealth of organisation, different in every way 
from the recurrent responses to stimuli of the simpler 
organism. 

It may be that in taking Time seriously we shall gain (at 
least those of us who are not mathematicians !) some idea of 
the meaning of the curvature of space. At least, one may 
venture to assume that in a real time, a time of real happen- 
ings, the curvature of space will be at one with the continual 
movement of all things, not a circular thing but a circulation, 
To think of space under the conception of a sphere is, after 
all, to think of it as static. The simplest way perhaps is not 
to think of it at all, but to enact it. Try to draw a square as 
you walk across a room, and you will find you have drawn a 
figure of wandering curves; try to draw a circle and it 
becomes a spiral. Space, in the end, is not a sphere, buta 
happening; it has no re-entrant curves. One may venture 
to question if the light of a star having traversed the vast 
expanse of a Universe could, as a matter of fact, come upon 
itself from behind. For by that time, the Universe and the 
star itself would have moved on somewhere else. And may 
not the history of a star be as significant as the history ofa 
man? Perhaps it can no more await the return of a ray of 
light than an old man can hope for the return of the joys of 
his infancy. 

There are other vexed questions which may be satis- 
factorily disposed of by taking time seriously. For instance, 
does our perception really make a difference to the Universe 
of “things”? Is a ruby “red” when no man is looking at 
it? If time is really a matter of concrete, historical happen- 
ings, we can only reply that the ruby is playing its part in 
this history ; it is never a mere, dateless “thing.” At one 
moment it plays its part in a situation when, we say, it is not 
perceived. The light waves it reflects may pass out into the 
Universe, or may fall on the walls of an empty room. But 
now some one enters the room. It is “ perceived.” Some of 
the light waves have encountered a human retina. We are 
considering then two situations made up of very different 
elements. They have entered as real events into the history 
of the Universe. Perception has come in to construct a 
new situation in which the ruby itself plays a new part. A 
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reeived object thus becomes, as Professor Lloyd Morgan 
ae pointed out, a new term in a new relation. 


“The book as thing—in its intrinsic nature—is no 
wise affected by my seeing it; but in so far as it 
functions as, or takes the office of, or acquires the status 
of, term (without losing aught of its intrinsic thing-hood) 
in the cognitive relation—namely as percept—it is what 
it is (and so far more than it was), in virtue of that 
relation. As such a term it takes its status in internal 
relatedness. If there be no cognition on the tapis, 
there is no relatedness of this kind, and therefore (on my 
usage) no term. Under such relatedness, as term, its 
esse is percipi; but only as term; not coincidently as 
thing. On this showing an object perceived is more than 
a thing unperceived, and that because in the course of 
emergent evolution the world has been enriched through 
the advent of conscious cognition.” + 


It is more than it was, that is, it has entered into a new 
concrete situation, it has achieved a new historical signifi- 
cance (for all forms of relatedness are dramatic episodes) 
through the fact of perception. A thing cannot alter its 
status as term without altering its nature. We may, if we 
will, abstract the ruby in thought from the passage of time ; 
we may discourse of light waves, electrons and protons, 
extension, substance, form, primary and secondary qualities ; 
but, we know well, we can never really find any of these in 
isolation. The play is always going on. There is no static 
world of thought over against a world of things. We are not 
wax-works contemplating each other. We really thwack and 
squeak. Even the “ relations ” are a part of the happenings, 
events in the concrete situations. We may agree with 
Professor McDougall when he points out in Modern Materia- 
lism and Emergent Evolution that the cognitive relation 
differs from all others in that it is not constitutive of its 
object. ‘* All other relations are reciprocal; the cognitive 
relation is not: it is purely one-sided.” But if we take time 
seriously, we must appreciate the fact that at any rate the 
cognitive relation is constitutive of a situation; and in the 
end there are no objects isolated from situations. An object, 
even an aeroplane in mid-Atlantic, is playing its part in a 
drama which would be a very different one if it included, or 
did not include, the thought of one man or a million on the 
subject. 

1 Emergent Evolution, p. 78. 
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But on the other hand if we are to treat time seriously, 
we must not deck it out with a make-believe sublimity, 
There is something very attractive in Professor Alexander’s 
picture of Time as the mind of Space—the first level reached 
by Space in the process of evolution. But this is, after all, 
only a form of wax-work mythology. Can we venture to 
double the parts of time by spelling it with a capital and 
with a small letter. ‘Space-Time, the universe in its 
primordial form, is the stuff out of which all existents are 
made.” ! Let us be quite sure what we mean by this “is,” 
Does it mean that such a stuff did once exist in its bare 
abstraction, and became gradually enriched by its “ emer- 
gent ” evolution into the Universe of reality as we know it, 
of form, colour, sound—shall we add of beauty and goodness ? 
Or is it an ever-present “is,” a Universal substratum? “ It 
is greater than all existent finites or infinites because it is their 
parent. But it has not as Space-Time their wealth of 
qualities, and being elementary is so far less than they are.”? 
But though we are told that this universal abstraction— 
Space-Time—is, we have never come across it. We are only 
aware of it as expressed in those “ present finites ’’ of which 
we are told it is the parent. A parent is, after all, a very 
historical character; so we are relieved to find that, after all, 
the process may be traced as history. 


“In the course of Time which is the principle of 
movement the matrix of Space-Time breaks up into 
finites of ever increasing complexity. At certain points 
in the history of things finites assume new empirical 
qualities which are distinctive of levels of existence, 
primary qualities, matter, secondary qualities, life, 
mind.” % 

But this is the “ history of things,” not the history of the 
Universe, it would seem. We have no proof that primary 
qualities really emerged from Space-Time. Was there at any 
time a primordial condition of Space-Time from which all the 
richness which we know as reality was absent, and from 
which this has all unaccountably emerged ? Or is there now 
to be found a “ thing ” whose history thus repeats in small 
measure the history of the Universe, as the embryo in 
evolution climbs the racial tree ? 

This is one of the problems with which the ordinary 
thinker is continually confronted, and yet which he is con- 
1 Space, Time and Deity, I., p. 842. 

2 Op. cit., I., p. 842. 
3 Op. cit., IL., p: 885. 
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tinually solving for himself by the mere act of living. On 
the one hand, he cannot see how any thing can “ emerge ” 
if its constituents were not already in existence ? How can 
you get more out of the Universe than is already contained 
in it? Ifa rabbit comes out of the hat, surely the rabbit 
was put there first. But on the other hand, he realises 
momently that his life is continually increasing in eventful- 
ness. Really new incidents do somehow happen along. He 
repudiates the idea of any transcendental calculator being 
able to predict the drama of to-morrow. Here he holds fast 
by the “ precious Punch,” and repudiates the wax-work. In 
a word, he will be inclined to admit that while qualities, the 
“what ’ of things do not emerge, incidents, the “‘ that ” of 
things, do so unceasingly. 

How can matter, he will ask, “emerge” out of mere 
“ Space-Time,” life out of matter, mind and spirit out of 
life? He cannot find an explanation in a nisus, a “ thirst ” 
of the Universe after a level, which once it is attained, 
becomes a new thirst, a fresh nisus! Can a “ nisus ”’ be really 
creative ? Can a thirst constitute its own satisfaction, or the 
satisfaction of a lower thirst? We see in truth the creative 
faculty of an artist; but this is a spiritual power, a higher 
force, drawing upon its own riches, to convert form, colour, 
sound or language to new uses, a novel expressiveness. But 
this immanent spiritual wealth is denied to primordial Space- 
Time. Even the creation of matter seems a miracle beyond 
the power of its pauper condition. In the work of Professor 
Lloyd-Morgan we find a happier solution. He sees in Spirit 
not the final emergent from Matter, but its correlation. 
What emerges then, what is really new, is new forms of 
relatedness. Here then we may find ourselves approaching 
once more the answer given by life itself to the inquirer. It 
is not then qualities that emerge, but events. Every moment 
new situations arise; the familiar colours, scents, sounds, 
characters are found in new relations. Thus a symphony of 
Beethoven is not merely a new Creation in itself—all the 
notes of the scale built up into new relations ; but it is a new 
creation every time it is played. Thus in the history of this 
planet we may certainly trace the course of emergent evolu- 
tion—the appearance of ever new forms of relatedness ; 
closing in the coming of man and self-conscious mind. But 
is this to say, as General Smuts seems to say, that Reality 
had to await for this final act on a very infinitesimal part 
of the Universe (or, as we may say to-day, the entirety of all 
the Universes) before Spirit came into its rights ? 
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‘““ Where was the Spirit,” he asks in Holism andj 
Evolution, ‘‘ when, in the Pre-Cambrian system of the 
globe the first convulsive movements threw up the 
early mountains which have now entirely disappeared 
from the face of the earth, and when the living forms, 
if any, were of so low a type that none have been 
deciphered yet in the geological record? Where was 
the Spirit when the Solar System itself was still a diffuse 
fiery nebula? The evolutionary facts of Science are 
beyond dispute, and they support the view of the earth 
as existing millions of years before ever the psychical 
or spiritual order had arisen; and what is true of the 
earth may similarly be true of the universe as a whole. 
The fact that we have to grasp firmly in connection 
with creative Evolution is that, while the spiritual or 
psychical factor is a real element in the universe, it is a 
comparatively recent arrival in the evolutionary order 
of things; that the universe existed untold millions 
of years before its arrival; and that it is just as wrong 
for Idealism to deny the world before the creation of 
Spirit, as it is for Naturalism to deny Spirit when 
eventually it did appear in the world.” 


But if we are to take “the world” as signifying this 
planet, by what right shall we venture to claim that it is the 
sole clock by which to mark the birth and development of 
the Spirit ? We must guard against such a form of anthropo- 
centric reasoning. The claim of the Idealist that the Spirit 
was in existence before human self-consciousness may be less 
pleasing to our vanity, but makes a stronger appeal to that 
modesty with which we have come to view the vastness of 
the Universe. Man, it is true, is a “ thinking reed”; but 
was it through him and in him alone that “ thought” was 
evolved ? The consideration brings us finally face to face 
with the thought of Deity. Professor Alexander bids us 
consider 


‘“* what conception of God is required if we think of the 
universe as Space-Time engendering within itself in the 
course of time the series of empirical qualities of which 
deity is the one ahead of mind. God is the whole world 
as possessing the quality of deity. Of such a being, the 
whole world is the “* body ” and the deity is the “* mind.” 
But this possessor of deity is not actual but ideal. As 
an actual existent, God is the infinite world with its 
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nisus towards deity, or, to adapt a phrase of Leibniz, as 
big or in travail with Deity.” } 


But if we are to treat seriously this phrase “in course of 
time,” where time appears with a small letter, and is thus, 
one ventures to think, indicated as different from Space- 
Time, several considerations offer themselves. Even if we 
were to accept this Theology of Emergence at its face value, 
might we not venture to think, contemplating the vast 
ranges of space and time now allowed by Professor Jeans to 
the Universe, that something very like what we mean by 
Deity has long been attained; that long before our earth 
came into existence or human consciousness emerged, a God 
far transcending a mere nisus, a thirst of the Universe after 
higher levels of being, had come into existence? Must we 
not, if we are to take time seriously, look far beyond the 
bounds of our little world, and beyond the faculties of our 
human minds to ranges of existence, where who can say what 
principalities and powers have not already entered into the 
realm of reality ? Professor Alexander writes :— 


“‘ The time which has elapsed down to man is infinite, 
but it is an infinity which has been occupied with the 
generation of certain forms, and will be occupied with 
the generation of other forms. Though Time is infinite, 
experience as registered in historical records tells us 
that in times before the birth of man there was no man. 
The pattern had not yet been traced which is the 
condition of the emergence of the human mind. The 
same reality of Time which has evolved the various forms 
of finite existence leaves room for still higher births.” # 


May not we venture to think that these “ higher births ” 
have already been achieved, that man himself may be but one 
of the patterns drawn in the history of the Universe by 
Creative Spirit ? 

For, in the end, is it not more reasonable to seek for God 
at the beginning of things rather than at the end? The rich 
creativeness of mere Space-Time after all remains un- 
accounted for. If it is true, as Hegel taught, as it is generally 
conceded to-day by idealist and realist alike, that the higher 
cannot be interpreted by the lower, that the richer cannot 
find its explanation in the poorer, must we not admit that, 
whatever form the history of evolution may take in the 
temporal Universe of our own planet, its grounds, its funda- 
1 Space, Time and Deity, II., p. 858. 

2 Op. cit., IL., p. 888. 
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mental condition must contain all the wealth of qualities jn 
which we find it finally expressing itself? Professor Lloyd- 
Morgan claims that “ reality is in process of development ”, 
“‘there is an ascending scale of what we may speak of ag 
richness in reality,” and, finally, “the richest reality that 
we know lies at the apex of the pyramid of emergent evolution 
up to date.” + This may be true of the richness of the reality 
that we know ; but, again, we must be on our guard, against 
the temptation to anthropocentric judgments. Reality, it is 
true, as the temporal process of the Universe, is continuall 
being enriched through experience. New forms of related- 
ness, new situations, new episodes add continually to its 
richness. The briefest career of an electron is an event of 
significance and value in the vast drama. But may it not be 
that for their wealth of qualities, the “ eternal objects ” as 
Professor Whitehead calls them, these episodes may draw upon 
a Being beyond our human measures? Just as each perform: 
ance of a Symphony by Beethoven is a new event, un- 
precedented, unique and never to be repeated, and yet has 
the grounds of all its beauty and harmony in the mind of the 
composer, so the ever renewed relations of the Universe may 
have their source in a vaster creative Power. If we cannot 
interpret the higher in the terms of the lower, we must not 
look to find the grounds of the richer in the conditions of the 
poorer. Mere Space-Time, even if it ever existed, could of 
itself produce nothing higher than itself. Professor Lloyd- 
Morgan himself interprets Emergent Evolution, as it appears 
to him, as a “ drawing upwards through Activity, existent at a 
higher level than that to which I have attained.” 


“What I here acknowledge,” he adds, “is a really 
existent Ideal, independent of my emergent ideals, and 
of the emergent quality of deity, in much the same sense 
as I acknowledge a physical world existent independently 
of my perceiving it. And should such acknowledgment 
be accepted, it is in line with the foregoing naturalistic 
treatment, though supplementary thereto, that such an 
Ideal must be conceived as not only higher, but richer 
and fuller than the emergent quality of deity.” ? 


But such an Activity, if indeed richer and fuller than the 
highest we know in ourselves, is something more than an 
Ideal. It is the creative Spirit itself, the Alpha and Omega, 
beginning and end of all things. 


MARY HEATH-STUBBS. 


1 Emergent Evolution, p. 208. 2 Emergent Evolution, p. 209. 
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THE WORLD-MENDER AND HIS 
OPPONENT. 


BASIL WILLEY, M.A., 
Lecturer in English, Cambridge University. 


“ All events are linked together into the best of all possible worlds,” 
said Pangloss. ‘ Beautifully spoken,” replied Candide, “ all the same we 
have to cultivate our gardens.”’— Voltaire. 


“To mistake the incitement of an attitude for a statement of fact is a 
practice which should be discouraged.”—(I. A. Richards, Principles of 
Literary Criticism.) 

Ir this is indeed the best of all possible worlds, why the 
necessity to cultivate one’s garden ? A completely satisfying 
answer to this question would be a solution of the riddle of 
existence, and is consequently not forthcoming. Neverthe- 
less, certain individuals have always found themselves under 
an unavoidable necessity of formulating, somehow, their 
sense of the existence of the problem, and of fostering a proper 
attitude towards it. The problem is that of the relation 
between beliefs about the universe on the one hand, and 
daily living on the other. The majority of mankind, it is 
true, have probably managed to adjust their everyday 
concerns without conscious reference to any physical or 
metaphysical conceptions whatever. But in every historical 
period until the present there has existed a certain standard 
formulation, which may be said to have been implicit in all 
the activities of the time. Whether these formulations are 
to be regarded as the cause or the effect of the activities may 
not be of much importance. It can, I think, be shown that 
of the two types into which theories about the nature of the 
world can be divided, each is normally associated with a 
related attitude towards the “ cultivation of the garden.” 

The reason for this close association is quite simple, 
though it is easily overlooked. It is this: that statements 
123 
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about the nature of things, as that the universe is spiritual 
or symbolic, or “ merely ” material, that Nature is divine, or 
fallen from grace—all such affirmations, in spite of their air 
of finality, really give us no information about “ things in 
themselves.” They are verbal incantations serving to evoke 
in us certain definite attitudes to the world and to life. No 
statement about the nature of things—what they are and 
whence and why—can be more than an exhortation to adopt 
a particular emotional adjustment to existence. Thus the 
famous deliverance of Hobbes: ‘‘ The whole mass of things 
that are is corporeal, i.e. body ... every part of the 
universe is body, and that which is not body is no part of the 
universe,”’ loses its efficacy as a statement directly we remem- 
ber that we have no conception of what “‘ body,” or “‘ matter” 
is ultimately composed of. But it retains a powerful latent 
meaning as an incantation ; it says, in effect, “‘ Adopt a new 
attitude to Nature ; instead of fearing or revering it, confront 
it audaciously, for it is ‘‘ mere’ matter, which means that 
you can measure, and weigh, and master it.”” On the other 
hand, take any utterance of a platonic or transcendental 
cast—this of Coleridge may serve as an example :— 


** And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic Harps diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of all ? ” 


Here it is implied that “ ultimate reality ” is ‘ spirit,” an 
** intellectual breeze,’ a “‘soul’’; and this also ceases to 
appear a statement when we ask ourselves, What is “ soul” ? 
But although he has given us no information, Coleridge is 
here persuading us to feel towards the world in a manner 
directly opposed to that of Hobbes. He is saying, “ Attune 
yourself to a mood of reverie. Feel as though Nature, and 
you yourself, were impelled by incalculable energies, and 
rejoice. Thus the weight of all this unintelligible world will 
be lightened for you.” Briefly, the contrast is this : Hobbes 
wishes to foster an attitude favourable to science ; Coleridge 
an attitude favourable to rapture 

These considerations may help to illustrate the close 
connection between cosmic theories and ethics. The theories 
themselves turn out to be, not statements, but injunctions to 
feel, and consequently to act, in a certain way. Very often 
the theories have the appearance of being devised because the 
desire to act in a certain way already exists. Thus Coleridge’s 
whole spiritual philosophy has been traced to his irresolution, 
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to his preference for dreaming life away rather than acting. 
Hobbism, one might perhaps say, exists because some men 
want to spend their time in measuring, weighing, and 
classifying. } ? j 

Let us consider, in the light of these remarks, the ethical 
implications of two well-marked types of opinions about 
what is known as “‘ Nature.” The opinions I mean differ 
from those just quoted, in that they appear to refer not so 
much to the ‘‘ substance ”’ of which Nature is composed, as 
to the general status of the created world; they may be 
labelled, for convenience, cosmic Toryism and Radicalism 
respectively. Cosmic Toryism, then, is the view of Pangloss, 
that this is ‘‘ the best of all possible worlds,” or alternatively, 
that ‘‘ whatever is, is right.’’ According to this view, what- 
ever actually exists, or has come into being, must be the 
expression of the will of God, and as such is both necessary 
and divine. ‘This theory invites from us an attitude of 
adoration towards the universe as God’s last word. The 
opposite view has assumed a variety of forms, but all its 
supporters have agreed in regarding the universe as imperfect 
in its present state. The two chief varieties of this opinion 
are the “‘ Radical,”’ which thinks of Nature as, for instance, 
Godwin and Shelley thought of society, as “* not being in the 
last state of improvement of which it is capable,’”’ and looks 
forward to a possible perfection in the future; and the 
religious, which regards it as fallen from an original state of 
grace. This view invites from us a “ divine discontent ” with 
the status quo, and encourages a longing for a more perfect 
order, whether that be conceived as attainable on the plane 
of Nature, or only in “‘ super-Nature.” 

It is desirable to bear steadily in mind what was stated 
above, that world-views, in so far as they are qualitative, 
cannot be appraised for any supposed correspondence to 
“reality.” They are either invitations to feel and act in a 
certain way, or they are framed in order to endorse certain 
pre-existing feelings and actions. We can therefore only 
judge of their value from their ethical implications. ‘“‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them ”’ holds good here (though we 
must not make the naive mistake of expecting that everyone 
who professes a particular world-view will always behave 
accordingly). Let us consider ‘“‘ cosmic Toryism”’ first. 
How should we behave if we tried consistently to live at the 
level of Thoreau’s remark, ‘‘ God himself culminates in the 
present moment”? We are logically bound, by this view, 
to experience the whole continuum of existence as an 
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epiphany. God himself is total being; there is nothing 
which is not God. All things are one, and all are good, 
There are no right and wrong, no good and evil, no spirit and 
matter, no thought and extension, no soul and body, no 
heaven and earth. There are simply modifications of the one 
substance which is God. We are in sight of the God-intoxicg- 
tion of Spinoza. To live continuously at the pitch demanded 
by this doctrine is probably beyond human power. To 
experience pain, sorrow and das Gemeine of every day as 
part of the continuous divine pattern demands an ecstasy 
of acceptance which only a few have ever attained, and then 
only at rare moments. To achieve it, one must be “ laid 
asleep in body, and become a living soul,” and even Plotinus 
is said to have reached this condition fully only four or five 
times in his life. To live the doctrine of God’s culmination 
in the present moment, it is necessary that we ourselves 
should, as it were, make him so culminate, and this has only 
to be stated for its difficulty to be apparent. To live this 
doctrine means to long for the obliteration of this diverse, 
differentiated world, and for the extinction of our own 
separate individuality ; in short, it means to seek Nirvana, 
Translated into ethical terms, then, the belief that ‘‘ whatever 
is, is right,’’ means to live as much as possible at the pitch 
of pure contemplation at which such an affirmation becomes 
acceptable. This may lead away from all forms of ethical 
activity on the plane of ordinary living. Traherne, for 
instance, was a man to whom the world was more than 
Eden: it was Heaven. ‘ You never enjoy the world aright 
till the Sea itself floweth in your veins, till you are clothed 
with the heavens, and crowned with the stars.” ‘‘ Can you 
take too much joy in your father’s works ? He is Himself in 
everything.” What do we find Traherne’s attitude to be 
towards the removal of what we call “ evil,”’ that is, towards 
ethical activity ? ‘‘ I was (as Plato saith, In summa rationis 
arce quies habitat) seated in a throne of repose and perfect 
rest. Whereupon you will not believe how I was withdrawn 
from all endeavours of altering and mending outward things. 
They lay so well, methought, they could not be mended : but 
I must be mended to enjoy them.” In certain forms of 
Stoicism, however, in Marcus Aurelius, for instance, we see 
how cosmic Toryism can co-exist with moral activity on the 
ordinary level. Along with his passion for the “ dear city of 
God,” and his desire to reproduce its beautiful orderliness in 
the microcosm of himself, the Stoic has the consciousness of 
working in a refractory material, His soul is for ever strained 
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in the effort of “‘ torturing the unwilling dross to its own 
likeness.” The impressiveness of Stoicism lies precisely here, 
that far from floating off the solid world into a haze of 
reverie, it grapples with all forms of obstacles (“evils ’’), 
and insists upon “‘ making God culminate ” in and through 
them. The appalling difficulty of this, and the Stoic effort 
to anesthetise the emotions so that they cannot give pain, 
account for what all notice in Marcus, his air of standing 
calm under a well-nigh intolerable burden. Stoicism, then, 
becomes ethical because it recognises that although outward 
things may be perfect, “‘ I must be mended to enjoy them.” 
Whatever is, is forced into being right by the will to accept 
itassuch. Within the microcosm of the individual, the fixity 
of perfection is achieved by suppressing all but Reason (7.e. 
three-quarters, or more, of the personality). 

But these high moods are rare. Much more often this 
doctrine connotes mere complacency. The view that “‘ what- 
ever is, is right ’’ is commonly a cry of satisfaction from a 
contented individual or generation. Pangloss was a product 
of the eighteenth century, and that century was the most 
notable modern flowering-time of this, the characteristic 
brand of cosmic Toryism. It was not hard for Pangloss to 
demonstrate, to the inhabitants of the eighteenth-century 
castle of Thunder-ten-Tronckh, that ‘‘ all events are linked 
together in the best of possible worlds.’’ In the early and 
middle years of the eighteenth century the wealthy and 
educated of Europe—and perhaps especially of England— 
must have enjoyed about the nearest approach to earthly 
felicity ever known to man. One can understand, and even 
envy, the satisfaction of Shaftesbury, or Addison, or Pope, or 
Chesterfield, with this state of affairs. Centuries of super- 
stition, error and strife lay behind; most of the medieval 
ghosts were laid ; liberty and philosophy and the arts were 
raising their heads once more; Nature and Homer had 
turned out to be the same. The “‘ vulgar,”’ not yet indoctri- 
nated with the Rights of Man, were contented with the lot 
to which an inscrutable Providence had fortunately assigned 
them, or else consoled themselves, as they were advised to 
do by the clergy and moralists, with thoughts of the future 
life. Moreover, the strain of living in a mysterious universe 
had now been removed by science. Everything was explain- 
able by physical causes. The order of Nature was majestic 
and unbroken ; it was also comprehensible. Miracles were 
impostures ; moreover, they were unnecessary, since Nature 
herself was the divinest of scriptures. For Deism of this 
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kind “ evil ” can have no existence, since the universe is the 
body of which God is the soul. ‘“‘ All discord harmony not 
understood, all partial evil universal good.” There is no 
Satan in the Essay on Man. Since all things are bright and 
beautiful there is really nothing much to be done except to 
admire them and demonstrate their perfection to others, 
The “laborious hinds” will do all the cultivation of the 
garden which may be necessary. 

Now what happens when we come to regard anything as 
capable of ‘‘ explanation” ? What, in fact, is the meanin 
of “ explanation ”’ itself ? Stated in terms of “‘ attitudes,” its 
meaning is to smooth out a mental corrugation, to induce a 
relaxed condition where formerly there was tension. To 
explain almost inevitably means to explain away. So to 
explain “evil,” for instance, as Pangloss or Shaftesbury 
explain it, must mean to bow Satan politely from the 
universe. The word “ evil” is an emotive term, intended to 
arouse fear, repugnance and opposition. To “ explain ” it, 
then, can only be to invite us to abandon these attitudes; in 
fact to “‘ cease from mental fight.’”’ The word has been 
emptied of meaning. 

The religious view, on the other hand, has always been 
that Nature is in a fallen and imperfect state. Indeed one of 
the main sources of religion seems to have been a conscious- 
ness of the ubiquity and power of evil; the optimism of 
Pangloss is a later sophistication. By frankly recognising the 
presence of evil, religion has saved men from the trouble and 
hypocrisy of explaining it. It has also schooled them into a 
fixed attitude towards it—one of horror and antagonism. 
Life is represented as a contest against it : there, if anywhere, 
lies the meaning of existence. The dogmas of the Fall and 
Original Sin, when translated from the dialect of affirmation 
into that of emotional evocation, mean something like this: 
** Feel as if the world you live in, and you yourself, were 
dross. The creation does not, in its present state, represent 
God’s last word. Its present state reflects rather His male- 
diction, brought down by the sin of man. Feel intensely the 
necessity and the urgency of action, to secure deliverance 
from this body of death. Feel, moreover, that this deliver- 
ance is only to be effected on a plane wholly separate and 
distinct from that of ordinary experience. Perfection is not 
in Nature ; feel therefore that there is a super-Nature utterly 
apart from Nature, and aspire to reach it. Only by a miracle 
can you do this: the miracle called ‘ grace.’ ”’ 

Now the attitude thus engendered is in a sense more 
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“ realistic,” more disillusioned than that of cosmic Toryism. 
It accepts the facts of experience instead of philosophising 
them, and throws upon us the duty of dealing with them. 
Life does, to all but a few resolute contemplators in their 
most abstracted moments, present itself as a formidable 
struggle in a refractory medium. However the world became 
differentiated from God, its presumed origin, differentiated 
it is, and as long as we live and move and are not re-absorbed 
into the absolute, we are inevitably using it as stuff to be 
shaped into a semblance of the thing hoped for. Friction is 
an essential element in the motion which is existence; we 
call it ‘‘ evil ’’ because it pains us, but without it there would 
be nonentity. Why argue that there is really no friction, 
when we can feel the rasp of it ? Cosmic Toryism has too 
much the air of being the creed of educated persons in 
comfortable circumstances. How can we ask dwellers in any 
sort of jungle to revere Nature and Nature’s God? Nature 
appears divine only when the malaria-swamps have been 
drained and the jaguars exterminated. If it be of prime 
importance that jungles should be cleared, it is necessary to 
foster the jungle-clearing attitude in men, and any formula- 
tion of proved efficacy in this direction must be regarded as 
valuable. Let there be no misunderstanding here : business 
interests are quite a sufficient incentive to many people to 
clear up a geographical Congo. For most men, however, the 
“jungle? is the tangle of their own conflicting impulses. 
What is required is an incantation which will create and 
sustain the will to resolve this conflict, and resolve it, more- 
over, with the least possible wastage of life-value. Now 
religion has repeatedly shown itself successful in providing 
such an incantation. It was Pauline Christianity, which 
despised the ‘“* beggarly elements,” and not the contemplative 
wisdom of antiquity, which (for better or worse) transformed 
the ancient world. In the eighteenth century it was the 
Methodists, not the Deistic Nature-worshippers, who dis- 
played most zeal in “‘ altering and amending outward things.” 

This consideration brings us to the central paradox under- 
lying our whole discussion. This superior ethical dynamic of 
Paul or of Wesley, whence did it proceed ? From a world- 
view inconceivable to “ enlightened ” intelligence. Of the 
eighteenth century, for example, Professor Whitehead has 
said that it was an age of reason based upon faith ; and the 
faith was in the steadfastness of the “‘ laws of Nature ” as 
codified by modern science. Science had abolished the 
category of super-Nature, but not the concept of a supreme 
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first cause. Hence all Nature must be divine ; God must be 
found in it or nowhere. But the world of Wesley’s Journal 
is medieval: it is a stage across which supernatural bein 
divine and diabolic, contend for souls ; and the settled order 
of Nature is constantly being interrupted by one or other 
of the belligerents. Nature is certainly not divine, neither 
is humanity ; faith alone can save. From this world-view 
so dark and so superstitious as it seemed to the rationalists 
of the time, proceeded the impulse which sent Wesle 
travelling incessantly over the face of the land for half a 
century. Now if such a remarkable ethical activity be 
valuable (the actual form it took in Wesley’s case need not 
specially concern us), does it matter that the world-picture 
behind it is unacceptable ? 

To answer this question we must recur again to the 
distinction quoted from Mr Richards at the head of this essay, 
that between statements of fact and emotive utterances. 
Religious formulations are in reality emotive utterances, 
though they constantly wear the appearance of statements of 
fact. Furthermore, their efficacy in organising attitudes 
seems to have depended largely upon their being believed as 
facts. Since the Renaissance science has built up a fact-world 
quite disparate from that of traditional religious and imagina- 
tive belief. The world as fact has come to seem quite un- 
connected with the world as value. Various attempts have 
been made, notably by Wordsworth, to bridge these worlds, 
and to derive emotional and ethical stimulus, Stoic-fashion, 
from a contemplation of the physical universe. The nine- 
teenth century tried hard to live by this faith ; indeed it is 
only of late that voices have been heard openly complaining 
that Nature has betrayed the heart that loved her. For it 
has turned out that the nearer our formulations approach 
to scientific affirmations, the less emotional potency they 
carry. A pure “truth” is merely a piece of indifferent 
information, having no discernible relation to our moral life. 
To live “in harmony with Nature ”’ is no longer a possible 
aspiration for the modern world. This “ best of all possible 
worlds ” seems to have no link with “ value” except as 
“jungle” to be cultivated. If the one thing needful be 
that we should cultivate it, any view which encourages rapt 
contemplation of it and satisfaction with it must be inade- 
quate. Religion, on the other hand, encourages the cultiva- 
tion, but does so by making unbelievable statements. This, 
roughly speaking, has been the main difficulty of Western 
thought ever since religion and science parted company at 
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the Renaissance. The present age is faced with the problem 

of trying to find an escape from the dilemma. We may, for 

instance, adopt the solution offered by Mr Richards in his 

Science and Poetry (and elsewhere). ‘“ The remedy is to cut 

our pseudo-statements free from belief, and yet retain them, 

in this released state, as the main instruments by which we 

order our attitudes to one another and to the world.” If, as 

was suggested above, all statements about the nature of 
things are really emotive utterances, and not statements of 
scientific fact, then we can cheerfully abandon all efforts to 

make them “‘ correspond ”’ with “ fact ” and merely adopt 

the formulation which has the greatest proved efficacy as an 

incitement to valuable attitudes. But there are many for 
whom what Mr Richards calls ‘‘ pseudo-statements to which 

we attach no belief ’’ are valueless. These people will have 
no doctrines except such as can be, in T. E. Hulme’s phrase, 

“felt as facts.” Of these (surely the majority of men ?) 
many may become Catholics, in which case, presumably, 

they will regard the dogmas of religion as statements of fact 
as well as incitements to an attitude. But is there not an 
alternative possibility ? Many who agree with Mr Richards’s 
account of pseudo-statements, and who believe, with him, 
in the continued need for the arousing and maintaining of 
important attitudes, are still seeking for a form of “* pseudo- 
statement ” which will not even seem to conflict with 
scientific ‘* fact.’? Science, they feel, is invulnerable only 
when it forswears all claim to affect attitudes. Religion is 
invulnerable only when it forswears all claim to do anything 
but affect attitudes. So far the separation is absolute. But 
just as science sometimes utters unwarrantable emotive 
statements, so religion has constantly made unwarrantable 
assertions about fact. Religion, as Arnold said, has always 
erred by attaching itself to a set of facts, and the facts are 
always failing it. Yet the need for the cultivation of the 
garden is as great or greater than ever. It is not easy to 
“cut our pseudo-statements free from belief and yet retain 
them” as moral instruments, though many, incapable of 
Catholicism, are now making the attempt. For almost every- 
body, a pseudo-statement used thus as a working hypothesis 
for daily living will come, in time, to be “‘ felt as a fact.” If, 
in this chaotic age, we are of those who still believe in the 
cultivation of the garden, is there nothing for it but to retain 
the pseudo-statements of other days and places, always 
trying hard to remember that they are only “ pseudo”? It 
should be possible, one would like to think, to discover some 
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formulation which, if it affirmed anything about the world 
should do so in the manner of science ; but which should 
like religion, make us feel that “‘ nature ”’ is not yet in its last 
stage of improvement: that it is largely dross, however jt 
became so ; but that it can be cultivated, and that the onus 
of cultivating it, perhaps of shaping the kingdom of heaven 
out of it ? rests upon us. 


To discuss the terms of such a formulation would be 
beyond the scope of this essay, if indeed it were not pre- 
sumptuous for any individual to attempt it. My purpose 
here has been, chiefly, to indicate the kind of connection that 
exists between metaphysical “‘ statements ”’ and moral “ atti- 
tudes,” and secondarily, to urge the importance, at the 
present juncture, of finding a form of “ statement ” which 
shall be both scientifically unobjectionable and ethically 
valid. It may be said that this is unnecessary, since “ valu- 
able attitudes”? may be maintained without the aid of any 
beliefs whatever. Or it may be felt that it is impossible, 
since, to be efficacious in the fine ordering of human life, a 
belief must be deeply rooted in something wider than 
individual experience, in a word, in tradition. The tradi- 
tionalist might further adduce what was argued above, 
namely that all qualitative statements being “ disguised 
imperatives,” we may as well adopt that which possesses not 
only proved moral efficacy, but also concrete embodiment in 
an august institution. To the first objection I would reply 
that, just as Hume’s scepticism vanished when he emerged 
from his study, so “ belieflessness ’’ is impossible directly 
moral action begins. Any act of the will is an objectified 
belief, though the belief may be merely implicit. The reply 
to the traditionalist would involve the very problem which 
it has been my chief aim merely to state. Convinced of the 
urgency of the moral imperative, can we not support our 
conviction by some statement about the universe which 
will not conflict with ‘scientific’ truth ? which, in fact, 
will avoid such conflict by not trespassing on the domain of 
science at all? It may perhaps be that no statement of 
science is wholly and “ finally ” true, yet to reject what it 
offers in order to cling to an older metaphysic is perilous, for 
it tends to darken within us that “right reason” which 
Benjamin Whichcote never tired of calling the “ candle of 
the Lord.” If, in conclusion, I may (with all due diffidence) 
indicate how it seems to me that the desired formulation 
would probably have to be constructed, I would say, first, 
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that it should confine itself primarily to statements, not 
about the external world, but about the world of values. 
Taking experience as its basis, and appealing, if necessary, 
both to the wisdom of former ages and to the evidence of 
modern psychology, it would affirm the richness and the joy 
of well-ordered living. In the attaining of such order—in 
the “ cultivation of the garden ’’—it would place the meaning 
of existence ; and the process itself it would represent, in its 
true colours, as an arduous struggle with “ unwilling dross.” 
To the gloomy world-picture presented by some contempo- 
rary scientific writers it could rejoin with a “ ruat caelum.” 
The physical world may be indifferent or hostile, or it may 
be “ running down ” to frosty extinction ; the moral world 
which we approach, and indeed create from within, by other 
than mathematical methods, is not concerned with all this. 
But secondly, it might have to affirm more than the mere 
existence and self-sufficiency of the moral world, though for 
some this might be enough. If anyone, not convinced that 
the fine ‘‘ ordonnance ”’ of the impulses caries with it its own 
sanction, should ask, “* To what purpose all this effort ? 
Why ‘ that severe, that earnest air,’ if the results of all our 
striving are involved in the ultimate doom of the physical 
world?” we might take example from Socrates, and, when 
the argument could no further go, allure his soul with noble 
imaginings. Somewhere and somehow, we might say, the 
values we have created are conserved. As Thor in his contests 
with the giants wrought more mightily than he knew, so each 
effort of our “struggling, task’d morality’ has cosmic 
reverberations, and permanently affects the very structure 
of the things that are. In so saying we shall contravene no 
dogma of science ; and though the faith may be a vague one, 
it may not therefore be the less supporting. But we should 
add what Socrates says in the Phedo of his own vision of the 
after-world : 


‘“* A man of sense ought not to say, nor will I be very 
confident, that the description which I have given of 
the soul and her mansions is exactly true. But I do say 
that . . . he may venture to think, not improperly or 
unworthily, that something of the kind is true. The 
venture is a glorious one, and he ought to comfort 
himself with words like these, which is the reason why I 
lengthen out the tale.” 

BASIL WILLEY. 


CAMBRIDGE. 











THE DIVINE DRAMA, 
HUGH BROWN, LL.B., D.Litt. 


In an article published in last October’s issue of this Journal, 
entitled “‘ ‘ Playing the Game’ as Divine,”’ I discussed three 
conceptions of the universe which might throw light on 
theology, in which the world was represented respectively 
as a great work of art, a great fight, and a great game. [ 
showed that each of these was unsatisfactory by itself, and 
suggested that we should seek a richer conception which 
might reconcile them. This task I shall attempt in the 
present paper. 

Let us consider first the fight and the game. Reconcilia- 
tion here is easy. The ideas behind the two are different, but 
there is nothing to prevent them from coinciding in fact. A 
game is a form of beauty, and a fight, as such, is not, but the 
conditions of a fight may happen to be such as to give it the 
beauty of a game. A game is contested for its own sake, a 
fight for the sake of the fruits of victory, but it may happen 
that a fight, once begun, may be enjoyed for its own sake, as 
ifit werea game. A fight may thus, without ceasing to be a 
fight, acquire the essential characteristics of a game. 

Nor is such a coincidence rare. It seems to be a fact that 
the structure of the world encourages the spontaneous 
emergence of beauty, both of the art and of the game type. 
Just as any form of words, when repeated often, tends to 
become song, so any form of fighting, when it becomes 
familiar, tends to become a game. The object of conflict 
becomes better defined, and it is pursued with a more 
economical adjustment of means to ends. Irrelevant activi- 
ties are pruned away. Opportunities for tactical ingenuity 
are explored. Tacit conventions spring up between the 
combatants determining what is to be considered permissible, 
and what is not. Feelings of generosity and loyalty, and a 
delicate sense of honour may be developed, and the com- 
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batants, while still essentially hostile, may acquire respect, 
admiration, and even a kind of affection for one another. 
Each is indebted to the other for helping to create a source 
of joy, and tacitly joins in the endeavour to keep that joy 
unspoiled. The picture of the relations between Richard 
and Saladin in the Talisman shows vividly how the spirit of 
the game can dominate a fight. 

We shall therefore recognise, in addition to the formal 
game which is deliberately entered upon as such, the spon- 
taneous game which under favourable conditions supervenes 
upon a fight. The same thing occurs with the art type 
of beauty. Under favourable conditions of construction, 
beautiful forms may be produced spontaneously which in 
some respects cannot be rivalled by deliberate art. There is 
this difference, however, between the art and game types. 
Since the art type of beauty tends towards an ordered 
perfection, it will be most characteristic when it is deliberate, 
whereas since the game type tends towards free adventure, 
it will be most characteristic when it is spontaneous. 

If we apply the conception of the spontaneous game to 
the universe, we avoid the objection of religious feeling to the 
ordinary game theory. It is in the deliberateness of the 
game that its offence lies. It seems monstrous to suppose 
that the great tragedies and agonies of the world are part of a 
game deliberately arranged by God. But if the world is a 
stern battle between the powers of good and evil, which, 
through some favourable tendency in its conditions, spon- 
taneously acquires the character of a game, the objection 
vanishes. If we fight the good fight with all our strength 
without any thought of enjoyment, but simply because it is 
tight, we can feel nothing but gratitude when the fight 
becomes a thing of absorbing interest. 

We shall therefore take the conception of the spon- 
taneous game as embodying what is valuable in both the 
game and fight conceptions, and for shortness shall refer to it 
simply as the game. Let us now try to find a conception 
which embodies the characteristics both of the game and the 
work of art. 

First we may note that a pure work of art which wholly 
excludes the game element is comparatively rare, and may 
possibly be an abstraction. All the arts show some traces 
of the game. Gothic architecture, for instance, provides an 
interest like that of following a labyrinth, and also suggests 
that the design is to some extent the result of a conflict of 
pressures and thrusts. In sculpture, the Laocoon has not 
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only beauty of design, but the interest of an undecided 
conflict, and such effects are even more common in painting, 
In music, since it has a time dimension, the game interest js 
more abundant and varied. In the contrapuntal forms, we 
get the impression of independent parts each working out 
their own salvation in their own way. In the symphonic, 
and still more in the romantic forms, we get excitement, 
suspense, surprise, and the sense of strenuous endeavour 
against stubborn resistance. 

It is in literature, however, that the game element is most 
prominent. It enters into every story which makes you 
want to know what happens next. In some kinds of novel 
the game interest overpowers every other. The detective 
story, for instance, is a game of skill played between author 
and reader. Indeed, it is often so completely a game that it 
is doubtful whether it can be called literature at all. 

But the most remarkable combination of the game with 
the work of art is the drama. Here, apparently, we have an 
attempt to provide in a work of art of high poetic beauty all 
the enjoyment that is characteristic of the game. In looking 
at a play, we seem to see a number of independent characters 
working each for his own objects, but taking sides in a 
strenuous contest whose end we cannot foresee. The action 
is presented in the most clear-cut, economical manner, 
stripped of all fumblings and superfluities, with well under- 
stood conditions, and a definite point at issue. Our upper- 
most feeling is not so much the serene delight of art as the 
intense and almost painful excitement of the game. 

The generally accepted theory has been, until very 
recently, and probably still is, that the game element in the 
drama is the result of an illusion skilfully produced by the 
dramatist. He is thought of as a kind of ventriloquist who 
almost makes us believe that his puppets are speaking, 
though we know that all the voices must be his own. When 
we discuss whether Hamlet was really mad or only feigning 
madness, we know that what we mean to discuss is whether 
Shakespeare meant to represent him as mad or not. The 
drama is thus to be considered a deliberate work of art, and 
the game effect is a cunning device by which the dramatist 
increases the interest of his work. 

But is the game element in the drama nothing more than 
an illusion ? Are the characters nothing more than puppets? 
Many authors have testified to the contrary. They tell us 
that their characters sometimes rebel against their authority, 
and follow their own wills. Moreover, it is when an author 
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feels most inspired that his creatures seem most rebellious. 
It may be, therefore, that the ideal dramatist is not one who 
has perfect control over his creatures, but one who can 
endow them with independent life. 

That our imaginations can escape from the control of our 
wills is clear from the phenomena of dreams. The creatures 
in our dreams are no doubt products of our own imagination, 
but, in spite of the desperate efforts of Freud to prove the 
contrary, they are certainly not always obedient to our wills, 
either conscious or unconscious. In dreams the independence 
of the imagination is due to the weakening of the will, but it 
seems likely that a similar effect might result from an 
unusual strengthening of the imagination. 

It has accordingly been suggested that the drama is really 
adramatised dream. The dramatist first falls into a sort of 
trance, in which he sees a train of events happening. Then 
he wakes up, becomes a calculating craftsman, and adapts 
his vision to the conditions of the stage. 

The analogy between the dream and the drama has a 
real foundation, and is very suggestive, but it must not be 
pressed too far. There is one difference between them which 
for our purpose is vital. A dreamer’s will is relaxed, so that 
he is almost entirely at the mercy of his dreams, but a 
dramatist’s will is very much awake, so that he can fight his 
nightmares. In the drama we therefore have a fairly fought 
conflict between the will and the imagination which is absent 
from the dream, and it is this conflict which is the source of 
the game element in the drama. 

That the dramatic conflict has the character of a game is 
clear from the nature of the enjoyment it gives, and it is also 
clear that it is what we have called a spontaneous game. 
That is to say, it is entered upon originally as a fight. At the 
same time, a drama as a whole is clearly a work of art. It 
is the product of the single mind of the dramatist, though we 
have to revise our ideas as to what is meant by the unity of 
a single mind. The drama therefore embodies the three 
principles of the work of art, the fight, and the game, and is 
thus the reconciling conception for which we have been 
seeking. I accordingly suggest that we may conceive the 
universe as a drama of which God is the dramatist. 

__ The conception of a divine drama is not new, but since 
it has hitherto been founded upon an imperfect theory of the 
drama, it has not proved very fruitful. When the drama is 
regarded as a pure work of art, the dramatic conception of 
the universe leads merely to the familiar theory of predestina- 
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tion. If, however, we give full weight to the game element 
in the drama, the result is startlingly different. The dramatic 
analogy then becomes an inexhaustible mine of illuminating 
suggestion. In the space at my disposal I can give only a 
glimpse of its possibilities. 

In the first place we must note that if we are to do justice 
to the game element in the drama, we must compare the 
universe, not to a finished drama, but to one in process of 
creation. After a game is finished, it is no longer a game, but 
a memory or a post-mortem. Consequently, when a drama 
is finished, it has ceased to be a drama in the full sense. One 
of its essential components has evaporated. 

Let it be noticed, too, that we are not comparing the 
universe to a drama which is unfinished merely in perform- 
ance. It is unfinished even in the dramatist’s mind. Per. 
formance on the stage is only a technical method of com- 
municating to others the drama imagined by the dramatist, 
It is this original drama which we are comparing to the 
universe, and supposing to be still in process of creation. If, 
for instance, we compare the world to Othello, the present 
moment will correspond, not to a certain act and scene in the 
published play, but to a certain point in the evolution of the 
play in Shakespeare’s mind. It will be seen, therefore, that 
our dramatic analogy has no firm basis of assured fact to rest 
upon, but must follow a highly speculative theory of dramatic 
creation. Yet we need not be dismayed. Suggestion is all 
we can get from analogy in any case, and we can get it from 
a hypothesis as well as from a fact. I believe that my 
dramatic theory is more than a hypothesis, but even if it is 
not, I think it will amply repay attention. 

Now if the universe is unfinished, it is unfinished both 
as a game and as a work of art. 

An unfinished game is easy to understand. The creation 
of a game is the game itself. The process is identical with 
the product. It begins at the beginning, and _ proceeds 
straightforwardly to the end. At any intermediate point 
it is unfinished. 

An unfinished work of art demands more thought. When 
we regard a work of art as such, the process of creation is 
irrelevant. We need not, and as a rule cannot know exactly 
what the process was. We cannot suppose that the whole 
creation leaped fully armed from the mind of the artist. It 
must have grown somehow. Sometimes an artist, Beethoven, 
for instance, leaves preliminary sketches which give an indica- 
tion of his mental processes, but these hints are not very 
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enlightening, and we are left pretty much to conjecture. We 
cannot go very far wrong, however, if we suppose that the 
work springs from a germinal idea, very small and undeveloped 
like a grain of mustard seed, which gradually expands in all 
directions, and articulates itself at all points, until the 
imagination has nothing more to add. Time, space, and 
material are supplied as they are needed. Time expands 
backwards into the past as well as forwards into the future. 
Creation takes place in time, but it is in the creator’s time, 
not the created time. Desdemona was created before her 
father in the time of Shakespeare’s mind, but born after him 
in the time of the play. 

In the creation of a drama, we must suppose the game 
process and the art process to proceed concurrently, and this 
brings us into a difficulty about time. So far as the drama 
is a game, it is created in chronological order, and the 
dramatist’s time and the time of the play are the same. So 
far as it is a work of art, it is created in order of zxsthetic 
importance, from the centre outwards, and the dramatist’s 
time and the time of the play are different. Apparently 
what we must suppose is that at first the game is small, 
simple, and vague, but that as it proceeds the conditions 
become more numerous and clearly defined, the background 
becomes more spacious and complex, subsidiary characters 
and issues emerge, and the past is retrospectively expanded 
toexplain the present. In short, the main course of creation 
is from past to future, but it grows as it advances, both 
actually and retrospectively. 

If we apply this conception of creation to the universe, 
we are merely carrying the doctrine of evolution to its 
logical conclusion. ‘The ordinary scientific doctrine assumes 
that time, space, the fundamental elements of matter, and 
the fundamental laws of Nature, were all present in full 
measure from the start of the world, if there was a start, and 
have not grown since. All that has increased is the variety 
and complexity of the organic world, and the amount of 
useless energy. Evolution is thus a departmental, not a 
universal principle. But if our dramatic analogy holds, we 
must suppose that the whole universe has evolved from a 
tiny germinal idea in God’s mind, and is still evolving in 
every respect. 

Even in Science itself there are indications that the out- 
side fringes of the universe are hazy. In the mathematical 
theory of infinite numbers, we are faced with the Cantorian 
paradox that a part may be equal to the whole. When we 
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investigate enormous distances, we are lost in the mazes of 
non-Euclidean space. When we penetrate to the far distant 
past, we find an impossible distribution of energy. When we 
deal with very high velocities, we are confronted by Einstein's 
paradox that time and space are convertible. When we study 
the most minute forms of matter, we are compelled to use 
two contradictory theories. All this is just what we should 
expect if the universe has only reached a certain stage of 
growth in God’s mind, beyond which it is conceived more or 
less vaguely. Is it not a strange coincidence that the theory 
of a finite universe and the theory of a minimum quantum of 
energy should have emerged simultaneously and indepen. 
dently ? It suggests that God, after allowing the universe to 
expand with disconcerting rapidity, is trying to reduce it to 
manageable proportions. 

If we adopt the conception of a growing universe, the 
idea that it is, or was, geocentric and anthropocentric ceases 
to be absurd. The cradle of the universe must have been 
somewhere, and as far as we can see, it is more likely to have 
been here than anywhere else. It is quite probable that the 
earth is the spiritual centre of the universe, and has come 
first in order of creation in God’s mind. The enormous 
stellar world may be a later accretion, still comparatively 
sketchy in conception. The nebulez may be still nebulous. 

Again, in an unfinished drama it is possible for the 
dramatist to enter into personal relations with his creatures, 
When a drama is finished, the dramatist disappears from it. 
The game ends, and the dramatist becomes a pure artist. He 
may be immanent in the drama as a whole, but he no longer 
plays a part init. In the earlier stages of dramatic creation, 
however, the position is more complicated. In so far as the 
play is growing as a work of art, the dramatist transcends the 
whole or is immanent in the whole, but in so far as it is a 
conflict between the dramatist and his rebellious imagination, 
we must conceive of him as taking a personal part in the 
action. He brings pressure upon this or that character to 
make tum act in this or that way, and encounters various 
kinds and degrees of resistance. 

Further, the analogy of dreams suggests that he originally 
entered his dramatic world as one of his own characters. The 
dreamer is as a rule the hero of hisown dreams. He dreams 
in the first person. The dream hero is therefore on a different 
level from the other dream characters. The dreamer sees 
the others with direct external vision, whereas he sees the 
dream through the hero’s eyes, but does not see him directly. 
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The hero is thus intimately known, the others clearly 


n. 

Something of the same sort seems to take place in 
dramatic creation. In the complete drama, the hero is, of 
course, formally on the same level as the other characters, 
but we feel the difference. We feel, for instance, that we 
have an extraordinarily intimate knowledge of Hamlet, yet 
the endless controversies about him show that his image is 
not clear and distinct in our minds. In general, if we 
compare Shakespeare’s heroes with his heroines, we observe 
that the heroines are more clearly imagined, but the heroes 
arenearer tous. Wesee the heroine, but see by and through 
the hero, and in so doing, we are repeating Shakespeare’s 
original mental process, though the dramatic form prevents 
us from doing it thoroughly. 

On the other hand, the identity between the dramatist 
and his hero is by no means complete. The hero is not the 
dramatist as he really is, but as he imagines himself as being 
in certain situations, and, as we shall see, the imagination 
can play strange tricks. It is not merely the form of stage 
representation that causes the dissociation of the hero from 
the dramatist, but the growth of the drama itself. 

If we apply these speculations to the universe, we see at 
once their religious possibilities. They suggest that when 
creation is finished, God may disappear from the universe, 
at least as an active participant in its affairs. In Science, 
which takes itself to be the unfinished knowledge of a meta- 
physically finished world, He has already done so. In 
Philosophy, which tries to anticipate what a finished universe 
would be like, He has retired to an infinite distance, or, if 
you like, to an infinite but indiscriminate nearness. In an 
unfinished universe, however, we still have. the God of 
religion, who is present in the world not only universally, but 
locally, who has personal relations with His creatures, and a 
personal representative among them. But before we try to 
explore these possibilities further, let us follow the process of 
dramatic creation in greater detail. 

From what kind of germinal idea does the drama spring’? 
Two answers are possible. In so far as the drama is a work 
of art, it springs from a first glimpse of the plot. This is 
Aristotle’s view. The action comes first, and the characters 
are invented to fit it. But in so far as the drama is a game, 
the characters come first, and produce the plot by their spon- 
taneous interaction. Coleridge, in his criticism of Shake- 
speare, inclines to this view, and his opinion is all the more 
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valuable since it springs, not from any theory of the game, 
but from intuitive sympathy with the mind of a fellow poet, 
In the deliberate Sophoclean drama, which, nevertheless, I 
believe to be less deliberate than is generally thought, 
Aristotle’s action theory may possibly hold good, but with 
respect to the more spontaneous Shakespearean drama, I 
think Coleridge is certainly right, and as Elizabethan condi- 
tions allowed the drama a freedom to follow its own nature 
which was impossible in Greece, I shall take the character 
theory as normal rather than the plot theory. 

Of course, we need not suppose that all the characters 
were created before the plot. The drama is not entirely a 
game. Its minor characters are obviously created for the 
sake of the action. Banquo, for instance, cannot have been 
imagined until the plot of Macbeth had begun to take shape, 
Probably only one character, or at most two, can have pre- 
existed the first glimpse of a drama’s action. 

There are three types of character whose claims to pre- 
existence may be considered, the hero, the heroine, and the 
villain. Henry V., for instance, is a hero play, As You Like 
It, a heroine play, and Richard ITI., a villain play. We shall 
consider these types in turn. 

The hero has already been introduced, but we shall have 
more to say about him later on. He can be studied best 
after the drama has begun to grow. 

The heroine is also the dramatist’s representative in the 
play, but in quite a different way from the hero. She 
embodies in her own person all that the dramatist loves and 
admires most. She appears as an independent being distinct 
from himself, but she is the external expression of the quali- 
ties of his soul, qualities too deep to be reached by direct 
introspection. She is the creation of his own imagination, 
but by processes beyond his control. She is born, not made. 
She belongs to that highest region of beauty which is beyond 
the limits of the reflective reason and the calculating will. 
When she arrives miraculously into his vision, he can only 
receive her with wonder, delight, and gratitude. She is his 
best self made manifest, his incarnated spirit. His mind and 
hers have not that continuity of consciousness that holds 
between him and the hero, but in one way this is an advan- 
tage. He can give her a love and admiration which he 
cannot give to any image of himself. 

The villain also comes from the regions of the imagination 
which are beyond the reason and the will. He embodies, 
however, not the dramatist’s love and admiration, but his 
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fears. He is like a monster in a nightmare, and at bottom 
quite as irrational. Coleridge has been much criticised for 
talking of Iago’s “* motiveless malignity.” It is pointed out 
that Iago has a large number of motives. Nevertheless, we 
know what Coleridge means. He feels the unmistakable 
nightmare quality in Iago. Iago’s motives have the air of 
having been added afterwards to make his conduct plausible. 
Fundamentally, he has no more reason for attacking Othello 
than a nightmare has for attacking a sleeper. There is only 
this difference, that a nightmare, in order to be formidable 
to one who is awake, must have enough plausibility to give 
ita footing in the mind. The effect of Iago’s ‘* motives ” is 
not to explain his malignity, but to make it more terrifying, 
because more credible. 

It follows that the villain never quite has a soul. Essenti- 
ally, he is like a material object which is always seen from 
without, never from within. It is not merely that he is 
conceived objectively. The heroine is also conceived objec- 
tively, but a community of spirit allows the dramatist to see 
her point of view sympathetically with perfect clearness. 
But he never quite imagines the villain’s, though he often 
fears that he may. That is to say, the villain’s soul is never 
completely created, and therefore never completely real. 

But why should villains and nightmares be created at all ? 
If the imagination follows the line of greatest beauty, why 
should it conjure up Gonerils and Calibans ? Why should it 
wenn in picturing what we fear as well as what we love ? 

o answer these questions we must investigate the relation 
between the imagination and the will. 

In general, the imagination obeys the will if its instruc- 
tions are simple, definite, and positive. For instance, if you 
try to imagine a red equilateral triangle standing on its apex, 
or a familiar tune played upon a flute, you will find no 
difficulty in doing so. But if you try to recall a friend’s face, 
the task is more difficult, and your imagination may hesitate, 
or perhaps fail altogether. If you ask your imagination to 
produce a new and beautiful tune, your imagination will try 
to comply, but will probably fail. Your instructions are too 
indefinite. If you give a negative command, however, it will 
be worse than useless. Your imagination will not only 
disobey you, but run precisely counter to your wishes. Trying 
not to remember a thing has the same effect as trying to 
remember it. The imagination is essentially active and 

ositive. It is its business to picture things as existing and 
ppening, not as not existing or not happening. Suggestion 
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excites it to activity, but it responds positively to negative 
suggestions in the same way as to positive suggestions. If, 
therefore, you wish the imagination to refrain from certain 
activities, you must not simply forbid them, but find the 
imagination some other positive task that will keep it 
occupied. 

In the early stages of creation, when a beautiful idea has 
dawned upon the mind, but has not been fully grasped or 
developed, the imagination is so occupied with constructive 
work that it has no time to get into mischief, but in the later 
stages, when the idea is taking mature shape, the situation 
becomes more precarious. What the mind now desires is 
not rich and abundant growth, but purity, perfection, and 
security. It becomes acutely sensitive to the presence of 
internal defect, or the possibility of external danger. If a 
beautiful design has a single flaw, the imagination soon 
disregards the beauty and fixes upon the flaw. If it cannot 
cure it, the whole design seems corrupted. If Achilles is 
vulnerable only in his heel, the imagination will not rest 
until we see him wounded there. If only one tree in the 
garden is dangerous, the imagination will persistently conjure 
up pictures of the eating of its fruit. The will, of course, 
struggles to defend what it loves, but when love becomes 
defensive instead of creative, it turns to fear, and fear, acting 
on the imagination, tends to bring to pass what it fears. 
The villain is the creature of the imagination when occupied 
by defect and danger, and excited by fear. 

We shall understand the dramatic imagination better if 
we see it actually at work in a typical drama. For this 
purpose I shall choose Othello. It is one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of Shakespeare’s plays, and probably the 
most perfect, both from the art and the game point of view. 
It is better balanced than Hamlet, less diffuse than King 
Lear, more varied than Macbeth, more strenuous than 
Antony and Cleopatra, and more substantial than The 
Tempest. It contains the hardest fought dramatic conflict 
in the world, in which the hero, heroine, and villain all play 
their characteristic parts. It is emphatically a tragedy, but 
its atmosphere has the warmth and richness of the comedies, 
with none of the inhuman bleakness which the other great 
tragedies have inherited from the histories. I take it to be 
the world’s most representative drama. 

As a play to be enjoyed, Othello is complete in itself, but 
if we wish to understand the process of its creation, we must 
consider its position in the Shakespearean series. Shake- 
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speare’s plays, if taken in chronological order, are successive 
acts in one vast mental drama. They are like battles in a 
protracted campaign, each beginning on the ground reached 
in the last. The story of this campaign is of extraordinary 
interest, but in this article I can deal only with the point 
which most concerns us, the development of the heroine. 

The Shakespearean heroine is the creation of comedy, and, 
though not herself comic, appears first as the ally of the 
comic spirit in its attack on the kingly ideal in history. 

At the beginning of his career, Shakespeare’s aim was to 
express himself through his hero. His natural ambition as a 

t was to obtain absolute control over his own mental 
world, at this time a very turbulent dominion. His hero 
would therefore appear as a heroic and successful king. He 
accordingly regarded the writing of history as his serious 
work. His first hero was Henry of Richmond, who ended 
the chaotic Wars of the Roses, established the brilliant 
Tudor dynasty, and founded the greatness of England. This 
achievement he celebrated by reshaping the Henry VI. 
plays and writing Richard III. But as his idea took mature 
shape, his imagination became critical, and conjured up all 
sort of hostile visions. Three enemies appeared. 

The first was the spirit of historical tragedy, which, as in 
Richard II., for instance, pointed out the miseries and 
instability of kingship. This was a respectable, official 
enemy, which could be dealt with by Shakespeare without 
loss of dignity. It need not concern us further. 

The second was the comic spirit, which persisted in 
representing the historical kingly ideal as ridiculous, since it 
was founded on a dull, stilted, pompous vanity, which could 
not endure comparison with simple, wholesome human 
feeling. The attack begins in Love’s Labour’s Lost, where 
the solemn, ambitious plans of the king and his courtiers are 
blown away in a gust of laughter. It ends with the great 
battle between Henry V. and Falstaff, in which Falstaff is 
apparently defeated, but really victorious. He is rejected, 
and dies of a broken heart, but his ghost pursues Henry, as 
Cesar’s does Brutus, and crushes him. 

The third enemy was the feminine ideal. At first it 
makes common cause with the comic spirit. The early 
heroines charm Shakespeare, but at the same time they 
disturb him, tease him, bewilder and overawe him by an 
elusive moral superiority, and often humiliate him. Their 
ultimate aim, however, is not that of the comic spirit. They 
do not wish simply to destroy the kingly ideal, but to sup- 
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plant it. The ladies in Love’s Labour’s Lost, after humblin 
the vanity of their lovers, set before them a higher ideal, 
founded on pity, tenderness, and unselfish service. This js 
the voice of Shakespeare’s inner spirit, but it does not suit 
his present ideas. Nevertheless, his insurgent imagination 
persists in picturing the heroine in progressively more attrac- 
tive forms. 

When the historical kingly ideal is slain by Falstaff, the 
work of comedy is done, and its alliance with woman is 
dissolved. The feminine ideal is left in sole possession of the 
field, and no longer felt as an enemy. The heroine is no 
longer formidable and distressingly competent, but becomes 
gentle, and wholly lovable. In the short interval between 
the death of history and the beginning of tragedy, Shake- 
speare is completely happy with his heroines. In Rosalind 
and Viola the heroine has come to maturity, and has not yet 
been exposed to attack. Shakespeare formally capitulates 
in All’s Well that Ends Well, where the symbolism of the play 
interferes with its artistic success. 

The triumph of the heroine is short. The imagination, 
having brought the heroine to maturity, relaxes its creative 
activity, and becomes critical. But its attack is no longer 
comic. It is not the spirit of vanity and ambition that is 
being attacked, but the spirit of purity and love. The 
adversary of the heroine has become malignant, with the 
motiveless malignity of a nightmare. Shakespeare’s love 
for the heroine has become defensive, and has therefore 
opened the gates to fear. 

The first blow falls in Hamlet, but is not delivered fairly. 
The hero finds that his mother is wicked, and though no 
formal accusation is brought against the heroine, a cloud of 
vague suspicion gathers over her head by a kind of contagion. 
The adversary has poisoned the atmosphere, but has not yet 
offered battle in the open. The real attack is launched in 
Othello. 

As I reconstruct the working of Shakespeare’s mind, the 
attack had two stages. The first was an attempt by the 
imagination to represent the heroine as really wicked. It 
failed, and has not been recorded. Shakespeare could see 
the heroine by direct intuition, and knew that she was not, 
and could not be wicked. There are some things which the 
imagination, even when most perverse, cannot do. The 
integrity of the heroine is the one secure thing in Shake- 
speare’s mental universe. 

The adversary then shifts his ground. Instead of attack- 
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ing the heroine directly he attacks her indirectly through the 
dramatist himself. Instead of trying to make Shakespeare 
picture the heroine as wicked, he tries to persuade him that 
under certain circumstances he might be induced to imagine 
her as wicked. That is to say, he shall lose his vision of the 
heroine, not through her fault, but through his own. To this 
form of attack Shakespeare has no absolute defence. He has 
no direct intuition of his own nature, as he has of the 
heroine’s. Nevertheless, he is convinced that in no possible 
circumstances could he doubt his beloved. 
The adversary then begins to state his case :— 


** Let us suppose that your beloved loves you, but 
under the following circumstances. She is young and 
inexperienced, and you are old enough to be her father. 
You are not handsome, but have won her affection by 
your gift for words, and your ability to tell a romantic 
tale. Your social position is beneath hers, and you 
have married her against her father’s will. Now, would 
it not be natural for her, when she had recovered from 
her infatuation, to fall in love with some handsome young 
fellow of her own age and class ? Remember, I am not 
suggesting that she would be really unfaithful, but 
would it not seem natural to you ? ” 


Shakespeare replies :— 
** No, not even in those circumstances.” 
The adversary continues :— 


“* Suppose, then, that you belong to a different race, 
constitutionally hot-blooded and swift to jump to 
conclusions. You may even be of a different colour, 
black perhaps. Or is this suggestion too much for 
you ?”’ 

** Even if I were a blackamoor, I would still maintain 
my faith.” 

** A blackamoor! I recall a story about one which 
will shake your confidence. I shall tell it to you in my 
own way, and you shall see in detail exactly how you 
might be convinced. We shall call you Othello, and 
your beloved shall be Desdemona. I suggest that the 
following picture is credible. Correct me where you 
disagree.” 


Then the drama begins in earnest. Shakespeare contests 
every inch of the ground, but every objection he raises is met 
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by a more detailed subtlety. The ground is prepared with a 
most minute care. Nearly half the play is spent in getting 
the right atmosphere and the right state of mental tension 
before the real attack begins. Contrast this long, stubborn 
fencing with the swift surrender to evil in King Lear, Macbeth, 
or ar Tale. ‘Two points in the attack may be specially 
noted. 

The first is the deadliness of Iago. To appreciate it we 
must observe his effect not only on Othello, but on Shake. 
speare himself. In Iago two lines of descent meet. He js 
the lineal successor of men like Falstaff, Mercutio, and 
Touchstone, whose gross view of woman Shakespeare had 
formerly tolerated, and even found amusing. Through Iago, 
therefore, Shakespeare’s past levity throws doubt on his 

resent faith. On the other side, Iago is the descendant of 

alentine, Antonio, Horatio, and all that long line of friends 
whom Shakespeare delighted to idealise. If Horatio had 
turned deceiver, would Hamlet have disbelieved him? In 
Iago, Shakespeare’s whole past becomes malignant. 

The other point is the adversary’s handling of Desdemona, 
He cannot touch her essential nature. She is perfectly 
loving, perfectly loyal, perfectly pure, perfectly kind, Her 
courage in marrying Othello and defending her act before the 
Senate is supreme. Yet in detail her conduct is made to 
fall in with the adversary’s designs. It is touched by the 
perversity of the nightmare, and we cannot protest.. When 
at the crucial moment she is tongue-tied before Othello, we 
are almost inclined to complain of unfairness, but we cannot 
definitely deny that it might have happened so. 

The attack is apparently successful. Othello rejects and 
kills Desdemona. But iri reality the adversary’s triumph is 
superficial. Though Othello falls, Shakespeare does not. 
When Othello is tempted, his identity with Shakespeare 
begins to dissolve, and he begins to become a separate 
individual. As he falls deeper into the mire, Shakespeare 
feels towards him an increasing anger, and when he finally 
loses his faith, Shakespeare furiously disowns him. The 
estrangement between the creator and the creature made in 
his image seems complete. Othello has received a separate 
soul only to lose it. 

But the play is not yet finished. The death of Desde- 
mona has completely changed the situation. The adversary’s 
original attack has spent itself, and he is now in a dilemma. 
Which would be more dreadful, to break Othello’s heart by 
undeceiving him, or damn his soul by letting him remain 
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deceived ? The latter fate is really worse, and befalls 
Macbeth later, but the former makes a more direct appeal to 
the imagination, and is adopted. Othello is undeceived, and 
suffers all the agony that the adversary could wish. The 
intensity of his repentance reconciles him to Shakespeare, 
though he still retains his separate personality. Indeed, he 
more than regains his lost position. The fact that his soul 
has been the centre of the conflict, and the centre of Shake- 
speare’s attention, has brought him closer to Shakespeare’s 
heart than even Desdemona herself. He is the returned 
prodigal, and though he returns only to agony, his agony 
transfigures his soul. There is nothing more sublime in 
secular literature than Othello’s last appearance. 

The rejection and death of Desdemona not only redeems 
Othello, but reveals Shakespeare’s own spirit to himself. 
He now knows by his reaction to his vision that he was not, 
and never could have been Othello. His liberated spirit, 
after dissociation from that of his hero, becomes intensely 
alive, and rages through the last act with a kind of divine 
fury, inspiring Othello, withering up Iago, turning the coarse- 
grained Emilia into a prophetess and martyr, and even 
making the dead Desdemona speak once more to take 
Othello’s sins upon her own head. Nothing less than Desde- 
mona’s tragedy was needed to produce this revelation of the 
dramatist’s spirit. 

Finally, Shakespeare is reconciled to his own imagination. 
As the play approaches completion, its form as a whole comes 
into view, and its enormous value becomes manifest. Shake- 
speare recognises that his imagination has acted for the best, 
and adopts its work. He even confirms, though with pain 
and trembling, the sacrifice of his beloved. His will and 
imagination join together to make the play a thing of 
immortal beauty. 

To compare the vast universe to Othello may at first sight 
seem absurd. We must remember, however, that the 
universe is at present in an advanced stage of creation, in 
which its original design has become obscured. It is this 
original design we are now trying to recover, and I suggest 
that the analogy of the creation of Othello will help us to 
recover it. 

Even at a first glance one must be struck by the corre- 
spondence between the scheme of Othello, as I have outlined 
it, and the Christian scheme of the world, as presented by 
traditional theology. 

God the Father corresponds to Shakespeare’s imagination, 
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which works inscrutably beyond the reach of reason and will, 
creating both good and evil. 

The Devil is the being whom we have called the adversary, 
He is not a person, though he works with the ingenuity and 
persistence of one, but a tendency in the creator’s imagina- 
tion. His creation is originally involuntary. 

Christ, the Second Person of the Trinity, corresponds to 
the heroine. He is the beloved of the Creator, and embodies 
in external form His essential nature. He is God’s firstborn, 
and pre-existed the creation of the world, and even of the 
Devil. He was incarnated as Jesus, and lived a life formally 
similar to those of the other creatures of the world. 

Man, as first conceived, corresponds to Othello. He was 
made in the image of God, and walked in direct communion 
with God, but, being tempted by the Devil, fell, and was 
estranged from God. He rejected and killed God’s beloved, 
and became the object of God’s wrath, but was redeemed 
by the death of the Beloved, and taken back into God’s 
favour. 

The Holy Spirit, the Third Person of the Trinity, corre- 
sponds to Shakespeare’s inner personal spirit, who is awakened 
to full knowledge of himself by the death of the Beloved. He 
takes part in the cosmic conflict as a combatant against 
the Devil on behalf of Christ, but, like the Devil, is not 
incarnated. 

Iago represents the wicked, who were not made in God’s 
image, but created under the influence of the Devil. They 
appear to have souls, but are really nightmare phantasms, 
who vanish when their work is done. 

Emilia is a Gentile, who, though not originally chosen to 
share God’s life, receives a soul through her faith in, and 
championship of, the Beloved. Her adoption suggests how 
the divine drama may grow beyond its original plan. 

Practically all the main doctrines of Christian theology 
have their parallel in the scheme of Othello, and all take a 
new turn which makes them seem not mere mysteries of 
faith, but natural results of the creative process. It would 
take too long even to outline the various results of the 
parallel, but it is not necessary. They leap to the eye, and 
may perhaps be more profitably worked out by the reader for 
himself. 

One vital question still remains. Are we still living 
under the Christian scheme, or has God now abandoned it ? 
Shakespeare’s later plays, and the recent history of the world, 
suggest that it has at least been modified. To understand 
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the present state of creation, it would be necessary to study 
the whole Shakespearean series, and probably go beyond it. 
But whatever additions we may have to make to the Christian 
scheme, it remains the basis of all theology, and must be 
grasped before any supplementary speculations can be use- 
fully considered. I suggest, therefore, that the best approach 
to systematic theology is through the study of dramatic 
creation, and particularly the creation of Othello. 


HUGH BROWN. 


GREENOCK. 











THE LOVE THEME IN AMUSEMENT, 
ART AND RELIGION. 


G. WILSON KNIGHT. 


VaRIED art-forms flourish to-day in the form of popular 
amusements. Dances, the wireless, cinematographs, the 
stage, and the novel draw men and women in multitudes and 
speak direct to their hearts. While the churches are half- 
empty, these other forms make an immediate appeal. More- 
over, a certain significant unity pervades these attractions, 
its reality lying somewhere between the limits of sexual desire 
and a sense of ideal beauty. Romance, directly or indirectly, 
actual or imagined, is the theme of dances, theatres, jazz 
music, the film heroine and revue chorus girl, the love story. 
These relieve the tension and restraint of life, its monotony 
and slow pain. They bring a transient pleasure, or relief, or 
at times an elusive dream, a hope or promise. In lesser or 
stronger forms, powerfully physical—as in the dance—or 
more refined, as in the novel, eroticism underlies these 
entertainments. 

To condemn popular eroticism as coarse is possible, but 
dangerous to any scheme aiming at a comprehensive correla- 
tion: since its main themes characterise high as well as 
mediocre art. To stigmatise it as essentially evil is fatal: 
you may as well represent marriage and birth as evil. 
These pleasures are rather themes of joy, of life. They 
are active, assertive, positive expressions as opposed to the 
passivity which envelops and subdues the church congrega- 
tion. They give back to the soul, in poor sort often enough, 
those legitimate riches which it feels to be its destined 
inheritance. This is the direction taken by the average man’s 
imagination when left to itself: here we have his instinctive 
desire, the kind of symbolism that delights his soul. The 
Eros in man is starved: therefore this theme recurs in song 
152 
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and drama, picture palace and novel. It is a spiritual food 
and a mode of liberation. 

This ocean of eroticism—it is no less—finds no expression 
in Anglican Orthodoxy. The basis of our religion is primarily 
ethical; the predominating modern instinct esthetical. 
Religion concentrates on sin and the necessity to find freedom 
therefrom: art concentrates on the erotic impulse, and 
seems automatically to induce that spiritual freedom and 
joy of which religion too often claims the monopoly. More- 
over, each tends to deny the ultimate importance of the 
other’s main content: since art appears to neglect moral 
values, and religion, as we know it, dismisses sensuous 
delight as trivial if not quite immoral. To-day, moreover, 
the recent advance in psychological investigation has tended 
to deflect our basic views from the religious to the artistic. 
mode: since, in the mass, it is found to level moral distinc- 
tions on to one plane of instinctive desire which, though it may 
take varied expression, remains in substance the same: and 
moreover, asserts with especial conviction the royalty of the 
Eros in man’s soul. We have thus become conscious of our- 
selves in a new way. Eroticism is not only a power, we 
recognise it as a power, unafraid : we have become sexually 
self-conscious. And this new recognition is vastly important. 

Psycho-analysis has already suggested the appalling 
dangers of refusing to recognise our so-called “* baser ”’ 
instincts. The insincerity so consistently repudiated by 
Jesus is found to be the most dangerous, the most insidious, 
the least easy of conquest, of all human failings: since it so 
often assumes the guise of the very quality which it most 
lacks. Now the most powerful instinct in man, and that 
which he is often most afraid to recognise, is the sexual urge : 
its denial in the mind—since instincts are generally dis- 
infected of evil by so simple a process as mental recognition—- 
is at the root, probably, of vast areas of misery in modern 
society. Anglican Orthodoxy is guilty of this insincerity. 
It finds little room for eroticism. It does not strongly, to-day 
at least, repudiate it as evil, since such an attitude is clearly 
impossible: but it averts attention. It exactly reflects an 
attitude which is growing yearly less common among 
enlightened minds. The idealism of Orthodoxy is thus 
lacking in a certain sincerity: it fails to recognise the 
so-called ‘‘ baser’’ instincts which, nevertheless, flower in 
Dante’s Beatrice, Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, or Goethe’s Helen. 
Thus Modern psychology has helped to render inadequate 
the Orthodox symbolism, and to encourage further the 
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universally erotic symbolism of art and literature. The soy] 
of man hungers for an ever-living human love, fired by all 
the glamour and the vision of romance. It is that which 
we do not find ; it is that which our religion should in some 
measure replace. 

Nor is this a wholly rash or new suggestion. In the 
Middle Ages the cult of the Virgin provided an intense 
eroticism within the bounds of Orthodoxy. In literature, the 
Provencal troubadours, ancestors to medisval Chivalric and 
Romantic love, deified in their verses the earthly symbol of 
their adoration. The medieval lyric thus often leaves room 
for doubt as to whether its content is specifically religious or 
purely human. We have there a clear bridge between the 
erotic and religious impulses; Dante’s Beatrice being a 
perfect crystallisation of this wavering instinct, far neither 
from the divine nor the human, but surely true to both. 
Romanism probably in every age has gained a certain access 
of appeal from the Virgin symbol which the Anglican Church 
has lacked : since it can channel therein some at least of the 
masculine eroticism. Whereas the Anglican Church, with its 
eminently masculine symbolism, tends to make such appeal 
only to the feminine part in its congregations : to which may 
be related, perhaps, the obvious predominance of women at 
most English Church services. 

In ancient myth and legend there is a recurrent figure of 
The Celestial Bride,} the soul’s desire of love, won beyond 
death. This symbol possesses the sanction of long tradition, 
and is psychologically sound, in that it addresses itself direct 
to man’s most universal desire: which argues its profound 
metaphysical and transcendental content. When, moreover, 
we see that only during the few generations that have 
succeeded the Reformation has the Church in England lacked 
any such symbol, we may seriously ask whether we have 
precluded an essential to our religious devotion. Medizval 
painting, indeed, witnesses the esthetic appeal of the Virgin 
symbol. Moreover, in the Old Testament, erotic phraseology 
is recurrent in expression of man’s relation to divinity : yet 
it is smothered too often by the Judaic conception of an awe- 
inspiring Jehovah with his especial ethical and hortatory 
significance. The Anglican Church continues, weakly, the 
same erotic tradition in certain hymns where the Church is 
said to be the Bride of Christ. Such types of symbolism seem 
to cry for fuller, more self-conscious expression. We are still 


1 I borrow the term and the idea from Mr. Colin Still’s Shakespeare's 
Mystery Play: a Study of The Tempest. 
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afraid of Israel’s Jehovah. Hence our religion lacks colour, 
esthetic appeal, the joy of life. It is negative, minatory, 
awe-inspiring. It is not in any sense alluring. It negates 
the positive life-instincts, and concentrates on reproof, sin 
and death: it is negative rather than positive. It alienates, 
rather than channels, the strongest and most assertive of 
psychic forces. 
Our Church thus neglects instincts which are generic and 
owerful, instincts related to life-enjoyment and life-creation. 
hh failing to adopt any significant attitude towards these, it 
denies the ultimate excellence of life-forms and life-processes. 
The impulse is too strong for such neglect: it must be 
attacked as evil or used as good. Orthodoxy is, as it were, a 
temple of Death, whereas art is as a temple of Life. The one 
sacrifices time to eternity—the other might be said to 
sacrifice eternity to time. Yet that would not be true of art. 
We may, in considering dramatic art, note how its richness 
in life-symbols does not preclude their clear relation to death. 
Death is a major dramatic theme. High drama, if we exclude 
comedy, is of two kinds: tragedy and romance. The one 
figures the failure of the Eros to find its consummation on 
earth, the other pictures its success: which representative 
success, being a purely imaginative reality, may hold either a 
transcendental or an actual significance. The happy ending 
in play or novel or cinematograph may please in its implicit 
statement that happiness can be found on earth, or in its 
suggestion that such realities await the thwarted soul in some 
other existential mode. Thus both light and highiy serious 
fiction choose a symbolism of universal appeal, and may be 
said to range the territories of life and death. And, though 
the New Testament story presents to us the noblest of all 
tragedies, here not imagined but lived—the Divine Logos of 
art become actual—yet the very fact of its actuality some- 
what fetters the aspiring soul, which wants to see, not only 
another, but itself: its own Eros come to birth in what it 
contemplates. Some find this in the New Testament story. 
But I suggest that the varied symbolism of dramatic literature 
has something for lack of which our religious observances, 
unconsciously perhaps, are seriously weakened. Drama is 
not alien to religious observance: it is rather derivative 
from it. The breach between the two is of modern origin, and 
the ancestry of European dramatic art is clearly related to 
religious worship: the modern theatre deriving from the 
medieval miracle plays and the drama of ancient Greece. 
To-day we find both a lack of interest in high poetic drama 
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considered as pure entertainment, and a failing in religious 
worship: it seems that some transference might remed 
both ills. What is rejected as entertainment might yet 
render our somewhat colourless church ceremonial pregnant 
of new meaning and joy. This modern divorce between art 
and religion is, indeed, a gaping dualism that cries for unity, 

Post-Renaissance literature tells a clear story. There is q 
beautiful similarity in its artistic statement. Shakespeare 
and Goethe are primarily devoted to the erotic ideal. These 
two poets relate the turmoil and fiery agony of love’s quest 
on earth to some serene and mysterious mode of life in which 
the soul finds its ideal in, or beyond, death. The sequence of 
Shakespeare’s greater plays finds a vivid parallel in Goethe’s 
life-allegory, the two parts of Faust. In both we find (j.) a 
feverish desire to reach Love’s perfection on earth ; (ii.) re- 
sulting tragedy; and (iii.) fleeting and difficult symbols of a 
more delightful fruition, unlimited, immortal, miraculous: 
such love, perhaps, as is experienced in blissful dreams, in 
which a state is known combining ecstatic joy with serene 
peace. Usually we have to make our choice, pursuing either 
the quest of peace without joy—the ideal of orthodox 
Christianity and any philosophy of renunciation ; or, facing 
the electric thrill of the flesh, we may find joy for a while, but 
scarcely peace. The furthest visions in religious and poetic 
literature seem to combine the positive qualities of both. 
Now, since the mass of modern literature, whether high or 
low in artistic excellence, bears this same burden, it seems 
to possess an essential element lacking to Orthodoxy: an 
appeal not so much to the erotic impulse as through and 
beyond it. We are unwise to attempt a quick route to 
heaven by renouncing those joys of the earth-born imagina- 
tion which are of all our nearest normal approach to the 
divine. 

Religion ought rather to be a release from the fetters of 
temporal existence than a disciplinary exercise. Life is a 
stern disciplinarian enough. Our religions lay heavy irons on 
us too often. What art—in ceremonial, or song, or music— 
we find in our churches is either tenuous and remote, or 
sombre and minatory. There is thus a necessary reaction 
toward the purely sensuous in our choice of secular entertain- 
ment. Great art, which rather blends the divine and earthly 
and bodies forth the eternal in temporal forms, finds insecure 
place in our popular esteem. It has no home. Moreover, it 
must be remembered by the devout, who would readily 
dismiss jazz music as “ immoral,” that the sentimental and 
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falsely emotional hymns so readily accepted by us all are, 
in their lack of artistic worth, essentially degrading and 
immoral, however worthy the sentiments which they express. 
Has the human mind after so many centuries of striving no 
worthier forms of art to lay at the altar of divinity? We 
have, but we desecrate their rich worth by denying their 
transcendental and religious value. Were we to preserve the 
rich wine of art to bring us to the true consciousness of the 
divine there would indeed be little trouble about our dogmas. 
They would be recognised readily as symbols of the ineffable, 
and ‘‘ facts? would melt, as during the delight of music, 
fleeting, unreal, like dreams that vanish while we wake. 

I find that Orthodoxy lacks an essential element: the 
appeal through an adequate symbol to this emotion. Which 
failing appears both in its neglect of art, especially the 
drama. A symbol is no slight thing. It is a Sun whose 
attraction drinks the Ocean on which it burns. In its 
passivity and mystery it yet draws adoration from thousands 
of human souls, centres their hearts on it so that those hearts 
find therein a serene freedom and joy, absolving and absorb- 
ing all guilt, channelling the passional instincts, purging, 
purifying, healing. We want some such health-bringing life- 
symbol to oppose alike our shallow cynicisms and neurotic 
sanctities. The Eros in man cries for liberation, and finds no 
champion for its lonely quest save in poetry and art. Were 
such a divine “ros, in beauty of eye and limb, to replace in 
our vision that third spectral figure of our Trinity, untold 
millions, their inmost souls hungering for a warm and human 
love, would have found release there and happiness. 

It is, indeed, no unknown “‘ spirit,” however “ holy,” that 
reconciles us to that tremendous dualism of the God who is 
beyond good and evil and his children who strive for good 
alone: that dualism is resolved by the Eros in the soul, by 
that alone. The hallowing spirit of Art—which is born of 
desire and love—has alone this visionary quality whereby we 
see the Good and the Evil slain together on the altar of 
Beauty : this indeed is, and must be, our understanding of 
the third Divine Person, since this alone in our experience 
habitually resolves the dualism of a cruel Father and a loving 
Son. This is our surest approach to contemplative under- 
standing of the Triune Godhead. 

Though Orthodox Christianity satisfies some souls to-day, 
it leaves the greater number, devout and anxious, unsatisfied, 
baffled, without direction or hope; because the legitimate 
and natural appeals are ever repressed, ignored, or denounced. 
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We desire liberation, and we are loaded with fetters; we 
need to be awakened, and we receive narcotics. Long past 
humanity first ate of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil: we have fed long on that knowledge and the taste is 
bitter. We are still in the dreamland of good and evil. In 
that Eden there was also the Tree of Life, which had power 
to confer immortality and make gods of men. That fruit is 
now ripening. The race of man to-day stirs unrestfully in 
his fevered sleep, hearing across his world of chaotic dreams 
the songs of ancient Greece, and the music and song of 
Renaissance Europe. Art, not ethic, will awake the soul of 
Europe at the dawn of the white fire of Christ. 


G. WILSON KNIGHT, 


CHELTENHAM. 
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SPEECH AS A HABIT. 


Miss E. M. ROWELL, 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Royal Holloway College. 


SpEEcH is facile, and yet how difficult is communication 
either with our fellows or with ourselves! Words are worn 
down as generation after generation of men trace and re- 
trace the parts of speech. While the significant use of words 
engraves them deeper in consciousness, brings out their 
relief, gives them substance and endurance, the everyday 
bandying of unfelt words blurs their meaning, degrades them 
into conventions or clichés, defaces their pattern, till they 
degenerate into a mere means of exchange of superficial 
commodities, a base and banal coinage for trafficking in the 
gross. In the limit, we have the word in its bare dictionary 
meaning, unaureoled by suggestion, empty of significance, 
“la parole commune: celle qui meurt a peine née, et qui 
se perd sur-le-champ, par l’usage méme. Aussi-tot, elle est 
transformée dans le pain que l’on demande, dans le chemin 
que l’on vous indique, dans la colére de celui que frappe 
Pinjure.” 1 

And words tend to become not only inexpressive, but also 
largely automatic ; we are creatures of habit, and speech is a 
habit, and many of our words, and much of our conversa- 
tion, is habitual and reflex. The determination of the 
extent and degree of automatism in everyday speech is a 
problem for the psychologist ; I suppose the Behaviourist 
would claim the whole field as automatic response, but 
however that may be, there is no doubt that often we speak 
before we think, that we speak without thinking, that we 
simply say this or that because we have said it before, and 
in parting from a friend some of us say, ‘‘ Well, I must be 
going,” while others say, ‘“‘I must be off,” or even “So 


1 Eupalinos, Paul Valéry. 
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long ! ” according to particular habits which our tongues have 
formed. And a large proportion of continuous as well as of 
ejaculatory speech is automatic ; when, as we say, we try to 
make conversation, it is really the last thing in the world 
that we are doing, we are not making anything, we are living 
on our own capital, our reserves of ready-made opinion, of 
current coin. 

One can occasionally catch oneself in this way talking for 
the sake of talking ; suddenly our phrases sound objective, 
remote from us, there is a certain glibness of the artificial 
about them which contrasts unmistakably with the hesitant 
quality of the real. 

And, of course, words themselves, apart from our personal 
use or abuse of them, have a universal, a reiterative quality ; 
the same word may and must be used to designate or describe 
an infinite number of objects, and no object, be it ever so 
individual, can have its own private and particular word. 
And it is this public and repetitive function of speech that we 
ordinarily emphasise, in the first place because broad is the 

ath of repetition, and we are indolent and like to follow the 
ine of least resistance ; and, secondly, because such publicity 
affords a refuge for our private selves. We can hide behind 
these conventional phrases; in ordinary conversation, in 
** all the neighbour-talk with man and maid,” we can still hold 
ourselves—our real selves—aloof from our fellows, and 
pursue our own “‘ monologue nécessaire.”” We have a strong 
instinct to withhold, instinct which “ jalousement nous 
rappelle & notre solitude et étrangeté irréductibles,”’ and ever 
and again we use words tocover our traces. Nietzsche says, 
** What we find words for is that for which we have no longer 
any use in our heart. There is always a grain of contempt 
in every deed of speech.” I think there is not contempt in 
this withholding, but the pride which is very near fear, fear 
lest we should “‘ have given our hearts away, a sordid boon,” 
a sense too of the inadequacy of words to their high calling. 
What words shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? 

As a matter of fact there is danger in this retreat, in this 
withholding ; words have a strange power, and the con- 
ventional may come to dominate, or even to oust, the 
individual. Habit is very insidious, very spreading, and the 
public may grow to dwarf the private, so that in the long 
run it may well be that, though the refuge remains, four- 
square and invulnerable, yet within it is found only the very 
shadow of a man. “L’homme connu tend 4 ne plus étre 
qi’une emanation de ce nombre indistinct d’inconnas, c’est 4 
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dire une créature de l’opinion, un monstre absurde et public 
guquel le vrai homme peu a peu céde et se conforme.”? Self- 
rotection is always dangerous, and he who seeks to save 
his soul shall lose it. Nemesis overtakes both the indolent 
and the proud, and we who “ make conversation,” as we 
say, we who give of ourselves so slavishly and so grudgingly, 
presently find that any real communication with our fellows 
is difficult and almost impossible. 
“« And how should I presume ? 

And how should I begin, 

If one, settling a pillow by her head 

Should say: ‘ That is not what I meant at all, 

That is not it, at all’?” ? 


But words are not only public and repetitive, that is to 
say, as words they are merely public and conventional, but a 
word is never only a word. Words are always spoken by an 
individual to an individual or to individuals, and they take 
on an individual tone. They take “ colouring from an eye 
that hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality,” and as for 
Wordsworth “‘ the meanest flower that blows,” so for men 
generally, the lightest word that falls, may give “ thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 

The situation of the spoken word is concrete, is individual ; 
the same word in different mouths is different, intrinsically 
different, the word ceases to be public, is in some measure 
private, unique. It is organic in the situation, only realising 
itself in and by its ingress in that situation. “ Le réel d’un 
discours, c’est aprés tout cette chanson, et cette couleur 
d'une voix, que nous traitons 4 tout comme détails et 
eel 8 “Poor the speech be, how I speak for all 

ings.” 

Words seem to be twice-born, or rather they have a 
pheenix life, new-born with every vital use to which men 
put them; all down the centuries men have been saying 
“ Good-bye,” or “* I love you,” or ‘‘ You fool,” and yet these 
phrases, and multitudes of others, may in the saying and 
in the hearing be absolutely new; as it were words never 
before uttered, new in their poignancy, their enchantment, 
their rapier-like thrust; matter, old as mankind, trans- 
figured by an impulse which makes all things new. Such 
words, crystallised out of a human situation, cease to be 
general and indifferent, they take on an individuality and 

1 Variété II., Paul Valéry. 


2 T. S. Eliot. 
3 Eupalinos, Paul Valéry. 
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immediacy, and at the same time gain a substantial quality 
whereby they become independent citizens of no mean city 
of the city of memory. ; 

Words, as public, follow and express the structure of our 
world ; the articulations of speech correspond to the grooves 
and markings drawn by the mind upon the sensuous whole of 
experience. Words trace the pattern of the intelligence, and 
speech is the tool of the intelligence which analyses, abstracts 
and sets up facts, and at first sight it would seem to follow 
that only this articulated world of structure can be expressed 
in the corresponding structured sentence. What the intel- 
ligence analyses, language sets forth ; the rest is silence. As 
Wittgenstein says, ““Wovon man _ nicht sprechen kann, 
dariiber muss men schweigen.”’ ‘‘ Whereof one cannot speak, 
thereof one must be silent.” 

In other words, what one knows one can say, what one 
is is unutterable ; and in general we take the easy path; 
parrot-like go on repeating what we know or what we think 
we know, and we delude ourselves and we baffle our fellows 
by this form of pseudo-communication. Valéry says, 
““Comédie et convention consistent dans une certaine sub- 
stitution de ce que l’on sait & ce que l’on est,” and he adds “ et 
l’on ne sait pas ce que |’on est.’ 1 And indeed we do not 
know of anything what it is, do not know in the sense of 
analytical knowing ; the “‘ how ” of a thing is structural, and 
can be measured and compassed by the intelligence, the 
*‘ what ” is essential and eludes our frames of reference and 
our finest meshes. In conversation we renounce the more 
arduous quest, and we are content to substitute what we 
know about a thing for the thing itself. 

And yet we have a sense of things which is more and 
other than knowledge about them, and it is this sense which 
we every now and then strive to communicate, and over and 
over again we are answered by the leaden echo— 


* That is not what I meant at all, 
That is not it, at all.” 


As members of a common world, of a community, we have 
to find points of contact with very different types of persons, 
with all sorts and conditions of men, and the result is that 
we hand to and fro among each other those elements of our 
experience which are, as it were, common, public, easily recog- 
nised, easily handled. Relations of a superficial character 
are simpler than those of more depth; we are like the fish 


1 Variété II., Paul Valéry. 
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of Flatland, at home on the surface of their spherical world, 
but utterly bewildered and helpless in the further complexity 
of a third dimension. So much of life is action, and action 
is necessarily public, and can be publicly advertised or 
described in everyday language ; and to the common worlds 
of business, of opinion, of science, of organisation, our speech 
hasa certain adequacy. But all this is “‘ out of my own self, 
[dare to phrase it!’ We live in a world which is, after all, 
not superficial but rather, spiritual, and though we may not 
understand this other dimension of being, we are necessarily 
init and of it. ‘Two worlds are ours, of doing and of being, 
and, of the two, that of being is the more real, and any true 
intercourse must be communication of being, rather than 
that of action with its conventionalised code of opinion and 
of description. Such real intercourse is hard to compass, 
and in our failure poetry comes to our rescue. ‘“‘ La poésie 
est l’essai de représenter, et de restituer, par le moyen du 
langage articulé, ces choses ou cette chose, que tentent obscuré- 
ment d’exprimer les cris, les larmes, les caresses, les baisers, 
les soupirs, et que semblent vouloir exprimer les objets, dans ce 
quils ont d’apparence de vie, ou de dessein supposé. Cette 
chose n’est pas définissable autrement. Elle est de la nature 
de cette énergie qui se dépense a répondre a ce qui est.” 1 As 
we have seen, the communication of matter of fact, of matter 
of opinion, is relatively simple, it is a passing from hand to 
hand of counters of recognised value, a value and a meaning 
common to many, more or less indifferent as between person 
and person. But our deeper life, our dream life, is not 
common as between one and another, is not of knowledge, 
cannot be paid in counters of stabilised worth ; it is a life 
intimately bound up with sense impression and with ordinary 
human experience of all sorts, and yet it is not public, not 
compassable in words, not “to be packed into a narrow 
act ’—a life individual, unique, hidden, the life of the self, 
of the self hidden from the self, a self to be held or withheld 
in deep unconsciousness. ‘In so far as we are spiritual 
personalities at all, we are all necessarily individual and 
unique ; the kingdom of spirits in which to be at all is to be 
in some way unique.” 2 Language is general and universal ; 
is there, then, no way of communicating the uniqueness of 
selfhood ? There is no doubt that, in some perhaps un- 
fathomable way, simple compresence affords a means of 
communication of the self; where two or three are gathered 


1 Paul Valéry, Nouvelles Littéraires, September 28, 1929. 
2 Von Hiigel. 
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together—simply together in time and in space—there jg 
always some stirring of the depths of personality, some 
reaction of one upon another. The words of a well-known 
hymn, though the intent is different, suggest a little of what 
is here meant :— 
** And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God’s presence and His very self.” 


The “‘ very self” of even “‘ the lowliest and the least” has 
a power of self-communication, and presence together—what 
has been called compresence—is itself a form of real inter. 
course. The Society of Friends has perhaps more than any 
other community recognised this power of compresence. 

But the communion is below the threshold, is inaccessible, 
hidden from the light of common day. And I think the only 
way of reaching this subliminal reality, of making it aware 
of itself, is by and through some form of art. Art is perhaps 
in its ultimate significance simply the attempt to communi- 
cate with our fellows and with ourselves. For if it is difficult 
to communicate with our neighbours, it is as difficult—even 
more difficult—to have intercourse with oneself. ‘* M’est ce 
done qu’étre sinctre ? Presque point de difficulté, s’il s’agit 
des rapports des individus avec les individus ; mais de soi & 
soi-méme ? . . . A peine la volonté s’en méle, ce vouloir-étre- 
sincére-avec-soi est un principe inévitable de falsification.” ! 
Always, as we seek to face ourself, there appears a self 
behind, which is engaged in the seeking, and seems to act as 
a kind of censor; the thing becomes in a sense staged, 
arranged, according to the dictum of this further self, and 
the result is that nothing is harder to realise than the words 
** Know thyself.” 

Art has been called self-expression, but I think the 
supreme function of art is communication, first with the self, 
and then with the other. Compared with the deep human 
need of communication, self-expression seems a superficial 
reading of the matter, and most of the supreme achieve- 
ments in art have perhaps been the fruit of an intense 
loneliness, a loneliness without measure, lacking fulfilment by 
any of the ordinary sources of intercourse. 

The problem of the self-communion of the artist b 
means of his art is a subtle one, and demands special researc 
and very delicate probing. For the moment we may say 
that, to the artist, his work is in some sense a making real 
of what was dream, in some sense it is the releasing of some- 
1 Variété II., Paul Valéry. 
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thing imprisoned and the banishing of it to the neutral ground 
of the expressed ; it is a getting rid of the self, and at the 
same time an enlarging of the self, a deepening of the self, 
by a brooding effort of concentration which partakes of the 
nature of prayer. 

With each other, men have intercourse by means of all 
kinds of art, but we shall consider only the art of poetry. 
We have seen that in the speech of every day our words, 
however conventional, are nevertheless coloured by our 
individuality, by our ethos, by the particularity of the 
occasion, the concreteness of the situation, and by the 
accumulated circumambient suggestiveness of past uses. 
But poetry is the deliberate attempt to express the real, the 
ineffable ; by its mood, by its rhythm, by its refashioning of 
the worn to new uses, poetry communicates not only with 
the mind, but with the soul. Words are no more “ weary, 
stale, flat and unprofitable,” they regain a lost paradise of 
significance. ‘‘ Behold! I make all things new.” And in 
their poems men communicate not what they know, but what 
they feel, what they are, what is the substance and not 
merely the structure of their experience. 

Strangely enough, poetry is largely repetitive, but its 
mode of reiteration is entirely other than that of the making 
of conversation, of ‘‘ greetings where no kindness is ” and of 
“all the dreary intercourse of daily life.”’ The repetition of 
poetry is not inertia, but a vital pulse stirring our nerves, 
throbbing in our imagination, echoing our dreams. 

It may be said that in fact we do not as a rule write 
poetry to each other, and that no poem is necessary in order 
to have intercourse with our friends. The fact in its literal 
sense is admitted ; nevertheless, I think that any real inter- 
course must contain, must include, this moment of poetry. 
In the dreary intercourse of science, of opinion, of everyday 
life we use words as signs, but a word spoken to a friend is 
not a mere sign, it is a candle with a light of its own, illumin- 
ing—be it ever so dimly—the far interstellar spaces of 
silence between two souls. In any real intercourse facts are 
never just facts, and that which transmutes them is a richness 
of suggestibility, a glow of significance, which penetrate the 
mundane and suffuse the abstract. What transmutes them 
is the illuminative quality of art, and to this extent we are all 
artists—to the extent of being able to utter, if only once in 
our lives, the word which is, in the measure of its capacity, 
our very self. And a strange thing supervenes in such 

intercourse ; we find that in communicating with our friends 
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we have communion with ourselves. Valéry says, “ L’on ge 
sait pas ce que l’on est,” and perhaps the only insight we 
have into the self is in and by communion with our friends, 
Perhaps the words we speak to a friend, words spontaneous 
unrehearsed, are our only means of self-knowledge. We utter 
‘une parole intime, ou il n’y a point d’effets ni de strata. 
gemes,”’ and this word is “‘ notre propriété la plus proche et la 
plus certaine.””! This is a rare but a very real spiritual experi- 
ence ; we have noted that in everyday life we sometimes hear 
ourselves speaking as automata, are aware of the conven- 
tional and objective quality of our speech, catch as it were 
its thinghood ; and in real intercourse we may sometimes 
catch on our own lips words, thoughts, which sound entirely 
new, and yet which we recognise as intensely familiar. We 
hear as with a “‘ gentle shock of mild surprise ”’ our own self, 
our real self, saying something of itself. Such spontaneity 
is short lived, ‘‘ the good minute goes,” but such illumina- 
tion lights friendship through laborious days of give and 
take, and the word thus spoken is in essence the same as the 
first inspiration of the artist, “‘ the first fine careless rapture” 
which is the motive of the poem to be wrought through 
laborious hours of toil and care. The reverberation of such 
words uttered in friendship is self-knowledge, self-com- 
munion, and is of the same nature as the echo of his inspira- 
tion in the soul of the artist. 
EK. M. ROWELL. 


Royat Hoitoway COLLEGE, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


Lorp BaLFour’s death, on March 19 last, at the age of eighty-one, 
has removed from our midst not only a great personality, a far-seeing 
statesman, and a distinguished writer, but a philosophic thinker of 
subtle and acute intellectual insight, whose interest in speculative 
inquiry was no less keen and alert when he had eighty years behind 
him than when he had only thirty. In countless ways he sought to 
aid and to further the work of philosophical research. He was largely 
instrumental in founding the Synthetic Society in 1896, the objects 
of which were ‘‘ to consider existing agnostic tendencies and to con- 
tribute towards a working philosophy of religious belief”; and he 
himself had printed for private circulation in 1909 a volume containing 
the papers read before the Society from 1896 to 1908, together with 
the written comments thereon which had been circulated among the 
members—a volume difficult to obtain now, but full of valuable and 
suggestive matter. Lord Balfour was one of those who made possible 
the formation of the Mind Association in 1900; for over twenty 
years he was a member of the Aristotelian Society, once its President, 
and at more than one of the Joint Meetings in the summer he took a 
conspicuous part ; he was President of the British Institute of Philo- 
sophical Studies since its initiation in 1926, and presided regularly at 
its annual business gathering ; and as President for several years of 
the British Academy he contributed in no small measure to the 
discussions in Section VII. No one who was present at the Congress 
of Philosophy in Oxford in September 1920 is likely to forget how 
much he added to the success of the proceedings, nor the brilliant 
way in which, without a written note of any kind, he summed up, 
as chairman, the issues in the symposium on “‘ The Relation of Religion 
to Ethics.” In an article in Nature for March 29, I have tried to give 
an account of the philosophical position for which he stood—a position 
first outlined in his book entitled A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, 
published in 1879, and more constructively worked out in the volume 
on The Foundations of Belief, which appeared in 1895. By a searching 
examination of the grounds on which scientific judgments concerning 
the physical world are based, Balfour reached the conclusion that they 
167 
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rest ultimately on postulates about which it is equally impossible to 
say that we can theoretically regard them as self-evident or practically 
treat them as doubtful. We can neither prove them nor can we relin. 
quish them. Indeed, he argued, the vast majority of our ordin 
beliefs—of our ethical, social and religious beliefs especially—haye 
not been attained by any process of logical reasoning ; they have been 
generated in us by custom, education, public opinion, by the eon. 
tagious convictions of countrymen, family, and so on; and, not 
least, by the “ spirit of the age” producing a certain psychological 
“‘ atmosphere,”’ or “ climate,” favourable to the life of certain modes 
of belief, unfavourable, and even fatal, to the life of others. But if 
our system of knowledge is to include science (as, of course, it must), it 
cannot, he contended, avoid incoherence unless it also transcends 
science and assumes a rational cause beyond the non-rational causes 
which for science constitute the ultimate terms of possible explana. 
tion. No system of belief can be looked upon as coherent which, 
while it contains among its constituents the proposition that it has 
been caused, does not also contain the proposition that its cause or 
causes are such as from their nature tend to truth. This line of 
argument in support of a reasonable cause of human reason, while 
outside the customary proofs of the being of God, is obviously analo- 
gous to the argument that if human morality is worth anything it 
must have had a moral author. In the later two volumes of Gifford 
Lectures, delivered in Glasgow—the one on Theism and Humanism, 
which appeared in 1915, the other, entitled Theism and Thougit, 
published in 1928—Lord Balfour developed his position more in 
detail, and in relation to the scientific and philosophical achievements 
of the present century. Altogether he has left us an extraordinary 
amount of literary work, considering that he was never free from the 
strenuous demands of political life, and was fulfilling various functions 
in the educational world and in many other spheres. And in whatever 
he wrote there was a charm of style, a grace and dignity of expression, 
characteristic of the man in all he did and said. 

The two volumes, edited by Professor G. P. Adams and Professor 
W. P. Montague in the “ Library of Philosophy,” dealing with Con- 
temporary American Philosophy (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1930, each vol. 16s. net), will be eagerly read not only in America, 
but also in England. They furnish a more vivid picture of American 
thought during the last half-century than any other which has yet 
been written. They make one realise especially the profound influence 
which William James and Josiah Royce have exerted upon the men 
who are now holding philosophical chairs in the American Univer 
sities. The whole work is dedicated to George Herbert Palmer, “ the 
friend and teacher of so many American philosophers”; and, at 
the beginning of the first volume, Professor Palmer tries ‘‘ to set down 
an old man’s memories of the struggles through which he has passed 
in reaching the criticised convictions about ultimate things on which 
he now relies.” It is a fascinating story. He tells of his experiences 
as a student in Germany; and he gives an alluring account of six 
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summers he spent with Edward Caird, often in the Lake Country, and 
sometimes in the Scottish Highlands. The procedure, he says, was 
always the same. After a simple breakfast, they worked in their 
respective rooms till lunch-time ; then nothing would induce Caird 
toreturn to his books. ‘‘ We must walk for three hours, accompanied 
by Mrs. Caird and a shaggy poodle dog known to Glasgow students as 
the Ding an sich. It always rained. I have gone six weeks without 
seeing the sun. These walks were our seasons of earnest discussion. 
Returning in time to bathe, to send our wet clothes to the kitchen, 
and to eat a hearty dinner, we then read aloud till ten o’clock, when 
Mrs. Caird and I withdrew and left Caird himself for three hours 
more over books in all languages.” Professor Palmer sought Caird 
chiefly for his Hegelianism, but he was not converted to it. Hegel 
seemed to him to have too slender a sense of personality and practi- 
cally none of sin or conscious wrong-doing, a fundamental ethical 
fact. And he describes the philosophical and religious views to which 
he finally attained, constituting a form of Christian theism in which 
the main stress is laid upon the conception of the Fatherhood of God. 
Professor John Dewey gives an account of his passage from Abso- 
lutism to what he calls Experimentalism. In his early life he was 
attracted by Hegel’s synthesis of subject and object, matter and spirit, 
the divine and the human. And, although he afterwards drifted away 
from it, he acknowledges that acquaintance with Hegel has left a 
permanent deposit in his thinking. Were it possible for him to be a 
devotee of any system, he would still believe that there is greater 
richness and greater variety of insight in Hegel than in any other 
single systematic philosopher, with the exception of Plato, whom, 
however, he does not regard as the author of a rigidly systematised 
doctrine. Under the heading “In Vestigiis Veritatis,”” Professor 
Walter G. Everett outlines the form of realism to which he has been 
led. Early be became distrustful of the commonly-accepted dicho- 
tomy of mind and matter, according to which the latter was made a 
pauper by definition and robbed of any possibility of fruitfulness in 
the process of evolution. He holds that life proceeded originally 
from the inorganic, and that man is a thinking, feeling and willing 
organism whose complex structure is one thing, not two. But this 
interpretation of the self does not, he contends, involve any slight or 
peril to its higher and more characteristic powers. Indeed, he con- 
ceives the problem of value to be the central problem of philosophy, 
and has never ceased to find in Christianity a principle of permanent 
significance. Professor A. O. Lovejoy’s account of the position which 
he characterises as a ‘“‘ temporalistic realism” is one of the most 
interesting in the work. Like most of the other writers, he has found 
the idealistic creed in which his philosophic youth was nurtured 
untenable. Yet he thinks that the dilemma of either an absolute 
idealism or an absolute realism entirely gratuitous. For himself, he 
is unable to embrace either horn of the dilemma. He believes in a 
physical world—a most disreputable thing in the eyes of the idealists ; 
but he also believes in ‘‘ ideas ” in something like the Cartesian and 
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Lockian sense, an equally disreputable thing in the eyes of the realists, 
And so he is in the inconvenient position of conducting a polemic 
upon two fronts at once, or, at least, of meeting two convergent 
attacks. Professor E. Bradley McGilvary contributes an able and 
suggestive paper entitled ‘‘ A Tentative Realistic Metaphysics.” ]t 
is concerned mainly with the problem of visual perception. The 
author maintains that no conclusive evidence has been afforded for 
supposing that the space and time found in an individual’s experience 
are not the space and time of physical objects, and that the physicist 
is very far from having proved that physically no objects have 
colour. He maintains further that images are in the same visual 
space and time as physical objects. They are not physical; but 
there is no physical reason why an alcoholised physiological organism 
may not give rise to such physically ineffective and therefore non- 
physical things as hallucinated snakes or rats which, when they are, 
are where they are seen to be. While realism is strongly in the 
ascendancy in these volumes, idealism is not without its representa- 
tives. Professor G. Watts Cunningham, for example, although he 
no longer strictly adheres to the Hegelianism of his earliest book, 
still insists that nothing short of a self-contained system will yield 
the intellectual satisfaction in which alone we can finally rest. He 
rejects, however, the doctrine of a non-temporal or trans-temporal 
Absolute, and views reality as an organic process which is through 
and through teleological, its fundamental nature being to create 
ends, to produce tendencies, and to govern itself according to its own 
creations. Again, Professor W. E. Hocking, in a suggestive essay, 
contends that there is an underlying and substantial self, not unlike 
the Absolute of Royce’s teaching. We never, he argues, know finally 
what the real is. Nevertheless, there are certain predicates which 
we may apply to it, because they are subject to a parallel unfinished- 
ness. As reality eludes description in terms of other categories, so 
does the self. In characterising the real as a self we interpret the 
unknown in terms of a commensurate unknown, an infinitude of the 
same order. Without destroying its mystery, we render intelligible 
its qualitative relation to human thought. Space prohibits me from 
referring to the remainder of the thirty-four contributions comprised 
in these volumes. All are weighty, all are stimulating; and together 
they bear impressive testimony to the vigorous way in which philo- 
sophical speculation is being carried on in the New World. 

Two other recent volumes of the “ Library of Philosophy ” call 
formention. The work of Dr James Bonar on Moral Sense (London: 
G. Allen & Unwin, 1980, 12s. 6d. net) is a useful treatment of a theory 
of morals which was prevalent in England during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century. The author gives an account of the moral 
sense theory as it was developed by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, and 
their followers (including Hume, a somewhat doubtful follower), as 
also of the criticism to which it was subjected at the hands particu- 
larly of Adam Smith and Kant. In rejecting the moral sense theory, 
Dr Bonar emphasises the necessity of going farther than Kant. 
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“Unless we are to be content with abstractions, we need to reclaim 
forthe passions the field from which Kant had driven them ; we must 
interpret them as having reason in them.” A hearty welcome is to 
be accorded to the volume by the editor of the Library, Professor 








J, H. Muirhead, on Coleridge as Philosopher (London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1980, 12s. 6d. net). The work was undertaken in the convic- 
tion that, as a stage in the development of English idealism, 
(oleridge’s ideas are far more important than has hitherto been 
realised either by the educated public or by professed students of the 
subject. Professor Muirhead has had the advantage of being able to 
consult the manuscript material in the possession of the Rev. Gerard 
H. B. Coleridge, of Leatherhead, as also that in the Huntington 
library in San Marino, California. The book consists of eight 
chapters, dealing respectively with Coleridge’s philosophical develop- 
ment, his contributions to logic, metaphysics, the philosophy of 
Nature, moral philosophy, political philosophy, the theory of fine art, 
and the philosophy of religion. Coleridge described his metaphysical 
doctrine as ‘‘ spiritual realism,’’ using the term “realism” in the 
older sense as denoting the reality of universals. Professor Muir- 
head traces the way in which this position was reached, and shows how 
a number of conceptions derived from Platonic and Neo-Platonic 
sources were brought to bear upon the teaching of Kant. While 
rejecting the Kantian epistemology, Coleridge accepted the basal 
principle of the Kantian ethics, that in the categorical imperative the 
human self comes into contact with noumenal reality. But it seemed 
tohim that Kant went wrong in treating this as merely a mode of our 
volitional consciousness, instead of as the foundation and presupposi- 
tion of all consciousness, and further in trying to isolate it from other 
elements of human nature, coupled with the refusal to admit it as the 
basis of a speculative argument. He attempted to prove (a) that 
consciousness in the proper sense of the word involves self-conscious- 
ness; (b) that this in turn involves the consciousness of an other 
than self—a thou, a he, or an it; (c) that, in distinguishing between 
self and other, we also unite them, not in the sense of obliterating the 
numerical difference, but in the sense of assigning to them equal 
rights ; (d) that ‘‘ the becoming conscious of a conscience ” partakes 
of the nature of an act—“‘ an act, namely, in which and by which we 
take upon ourselves an allegiance, and consequently the obligation of 
Fealty.”” It was the priority of the will both in human and in the 
universal consciousness that Coleridge became more and more con- 
cerned to demonstrate. Professor Muirhead’s book will be the 
classical exposition of his philosophy. 

In an able and suggestive article “‘ On the Reality of Things ” 
(Phil. R., July, 1980), Dr W. Curtis Swabey contends that Berkeley’s 
idealism rests ultimately on an @ priori and intuitive insight (akin 
to Husserl’s Wesensschau), but that Berkeley was mistaken as to 
what was in truth self-evident. It was not the proposition, in regard 
to sensible things, that to be is to be perceived, but the much less 
startling proposition that to be is to be perceivable. Berkeley was 
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affirming that the concrete alone is real. But he did not see that an 
object is always transcendent, never immanent. Nevertheless, jt 
remains true that physical reality has a reference to mind, and jg 
essentially relative to it. It is essentially what can be perceived } 
mind, yet the appeal to the concrete is one thing and the appeal to 
pure sensation another. I may clarify my idea of cause by considering 
a particular instance; but the concrete instance is itself simply 4 
particularisation of the intellectual category. Did I not know whata 
cause is I should never find a cause in sense-experience. Concrete 
things are substances in the Aristotelian sense. They are characterised 
by a multiplicity of properties and aspects and always extend far 
beyond what we can experience at any one moment. While, hoy. 
ever, only concrete things exist in the full sense, genera and species 
are not to be denied all reality. They can belong as properties to 
real things and they can be made the subjects of true and significant 
propositions. The first part of Mr R. E. Hobart’s essay, “‘ Hume 
without Scepticism ” (Mind, July, 1980), is a very brilliant and 
sustained defence of Hume’s doctrines respecting the nature of 
cause and of induction. With respect to cause and effect, Hume, 
it is pointed out, held apart certain ideas which are in truth distinct, 
but which have grown together. A proposition may imply another 
proposition, but a thing cannot imply another thing—that is his 
whole discovery. Implication is a relation that arises from what we 
call the “meaning” of terms and the “reference” of concepts; 
it is not a character of things. If we could see and know the nature 
of any concrete fact through and through, we could never find from 
it that some other fact existed or would exist. We gather causal 
laws from experience. We come to be aware that one thing is a sign 
of another. Signs are something that we must have learned to read; 
and that we never can from examining the sign itself. Mr Hobart 
criticises in a pertinent way objections raised to Hume’s doctrine by 
Whitehead, Joseph and Keynes, although I think what he has to 
say of the Kantian theory is vitiated by a misconception. Dealing 
in the same number of Mind with the question “Is the Trans- 
cendental Deduction a Patchwork ?”’ Mr B. Lund Yates criticises 
Vaihinger’s hypothesis as to the way in which Kant composed the 
Critique of Pure Reason—a hypothesis which is likewise adopted by 
Kemp Smith in his Commentary. 

Attention should be called to the admirable volume in the “‘ Leader 
of Philosophy ” Series on Thomas Aquinas by the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy 
(London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1930, 12s. 6d. net). Mr D’Arcy has 
made it his aim to present the philosophy of St Thomas in its unity 
in the light of its fundamental principles. The task could hardly 
have been more successfully accomplished. The chapters on the 
first principles of knowledge, on the nature of reality, on the existence 
and nature of God, and on God and the universe, are models of clear 
and lucid exposition, while in the last chapter he deals in an interesting 
way with the later history of Thomism. The book will be of great 
help to students of the history of philosophy ; only too often medieval 
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ulation has been unduly neglected in university courses of lectures. 
No better introduction to the study of it could be wished for than 
that which Mr D’Arcy has provided. 

Philosophical readers everywhere will heartily welcome Professor 
¢. F. Stout’s Studies in Philosophy and Psychology (London: Mac- 
millan, 1980, 15s. net). The seventeen essays which the book con- 
tains have all, with one exception (that on Memory), been published 
before, but many of them in Proceedings and periodicals not easily 
accessible, and in any case it is a great advantage to have them 
collected together and arranged as in this volume. The first five 
essays are psychological in character, one of which, that on “ The 
Nature of Conation and Mental Activity,”’ has become classical ; the 
rest are epistemological, and deal with such questions as the character 
of perception, Bradley’s views on Relations, on Judgment and on 
Truth and Falsity, and the nature of universals and propositions. 
In each case one is conscious of following the thought of a vigorous 
and independent mind genuinely wrestling with important philo- 
sophical problems. In a very interesting Introduction, Professor 
Stout indicates certain points in regard to which his views have 
undergone modification. In particular, he no longer regards as 
tenable the monadism which at one time he was inclined to coun- 
tenance. He now holds that matter and mind are ultimately and 
essentially distinct, though ultimately and essentially inseparable. 
Again, while still maintaining that “ sensible appearance’ has an 
existence of its own apart from that of the physical object perceived 
by the senses, he no longer regards the “ sensible appearance ”’ as 
merely mental and not material. It is, he would now say, material 
but not physical. 

Two important treatises on ethical problems have to be recorded. 
Dr C. D. Broad’s book, Five Types of Ethical Theory (London : 
Kegan Paul & Co., 1930, 16s. net), is a work of great critical penetration 
and suggestive thinking. The five moralists whose doctrines are 
handled are Spinoza, Butler, Hume, Kant and Sidgwick. By far the 
larger part of the volume is devoted to Sidgwick, whose Methods of 
Ethics Dr Broad regards as the best treatise on moral theory that has 
ever been written. The account that is given of each of these systems 
is extraordinarily luminous and discriminative. Personally, I think 
the chapter on Butler the most effective, and that on Kant the least 
satisfactory, but this is a matter about which different readers will 
be likely to disagree. There can, however, be no difference of opinion 
as to the real value of Dr Broad’s book. Dr A. C. Ewing’s work on The 
Morality of Punishment (London: Kegan Paul & Co., 1929, 10s. 6d. 
net) is a masterly treatment of a problem about which a great 
deal of vapid nonsense has been written. Dr Ewing brings out with 
perfect clearness the amount of truth there is in the retributive theory, 
and shows how the two main conflicting theories—the retributive 
and the utilitarian—may be reconciled. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 
University CoLLEGE, LONDON: 
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The Quest for Certainty: a Study of the Relation of Knowledge and 
Action. By John Dewey.—Gifford Lectures, 1929.—London : 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.—Pp. 802.—10s. 6d. net. 


THE invitation by the University of Edinburgh to Professor Dewey 
to deliver the Gifford Lectures last year was one of no ordinary 
importance. To my knowledge it is only the third time that these 
lectures have been delivered by an American philosopher, his prede- 
cessors having been Josiah Royce in 1899 and 1900, and William 
James in the following year. These thinkers at the time were 
members of a group in Harvard University, including Palmer, 
Santayana and Charles Peirce, rivalling one another in distinction, 
and representing different currents of contemporary American 
thought. To-day Dewey stands out prominently as the leader of 
a form of philosophy which more than any other has influenced 
thought and practice on that continent during the thirty years that 
have intervened, and to-day counts a large number of followers in 
all the universities of the country. The name Pragmatism does not 
occur in the present volume. Dewey would probably prefer experi- 
mental idealism or instrumentalism (see p. 160) as a description of 
his own point of view. But the older title is too widely associated 
with his name to be easily dropped, and he here associates himself with 
William James as continuing the pragmatic tradition, supposed to 
have been founded by Peirce. What gives these lectures their 
peculiar importance is that they are, and are likely to be, taken in 
English-speaking communities as the most authoritative (as they are 
the latest) statement of the doctrine, to the exposition of which 
Dewey’s life as a thinker has with singular consistency and unique 
success been devoted. In a review of this kind it is impossible 
to give any adequate idea of the energy and directness of the writer's 
style, or of the richness and suggestiveness of the contents of his book. 
All that will be attempted is a short analysis with one or two paren- 
thetic criticisms of the argument, to be followed by an attempt from 
a point of view not so very far removed from Dewey’s own to indicate 
where ambiguity continues to attach to the conclusions he seeks to 
establish particularly is those respects which are most likely to 
interest readers of the H1BBERT JOURNAL. 

The keynote of the book is struck in the first sentence of the 
174 
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opening chapter entitled “ Escape from Peril”: “ Man, who lives in 
aworld of hazards, is compelled to seek for security.” From the very 

inning of reflection this security has been sought for in two 
different ways: the way of thought and the way of action. Of 
these the favourite one with philosophy has been the former, as 
offering the most immediate prospect of escape from the risks and 
frustrations of action, ‘‘ safety first ” having “* played a large réle in 
effecting a preference for knowing over doing ”’ for the transcendent 
and the “spiritual” over the given and material. In the third 
chapter the writer was to illustrate this thesis from modern philosophy. 
Here he confines him to an illustration, less happy I cannot but 
think, from Aristotle’s theory of the good of which he writes “ not, 
it must be understood, the good in the sense in which it has meaning 
and standing in human life, but the inherently and eternally perfect ” 
(p. 18), forgetting Aristotle’s express repudiation at the beginning 
of the Ethics of the Platonic theory of an Absolute Good. Aristotle 
doubtless had the student’s overweening enthusiasm for the con- 
templative life, with which the writer can show himself on occasions 
in sympathy, but, “‘ as far as he occupied himself with human con- 
duct,” it was with the practical good as the object, not of abstract 
reason, but of man as a reasonable soul with which he was concerned. 
This exaggeration would not be worth mentioning were it not for 
the indication it gives of a certain bias throughout against what the 
writer calls the traditional philosophy. In reading a good deal of 
contemporary speculation, one is sometimes inclined to say in one’s 
heart (foolishly doubtless) that philosophies live by caricatures of 
their opponents. This would not be true of Dewey, but one cannot 
rid oneself of the suspicion of an element of caricature in some things 
which he says of the Platonic realism in which he sees the chief rival 
to his own philosophy. There is profound truth in the remark in 
the second chapter (‘‘ Philosophy’s Search for the Immutable ”’), in 
which the same historic theme is pursued, to effect that “‘ if men had 
been educated to think about broader humane values as they have 
now learned to think about matters which fall within the scope of 
technical arts our whole present situation would be very different ” 
(p. 47). But where could they learn this better than in the Platonic 
— in which Socrates insists throughout on precisely this 
analogy. 

The third chapter on “‘ Conflict of Authorities” is devoted to 
showing that modern philosophy in Spinoza, Kant and the post- 
Kantians, Herbert Spencer, and the new realism—alike in its more 
“austere ” or logical and in its freer axiological form, has been in 
the main an attempt ‘‘ to combine acceptance of the conclusions of 
scientific inquiry as to the natural world with acceptance of doctrines 
about the nature of mind and knowledge which originated before 
there was such a thing as systematic experimental inquiry.” These 
doctrines are all permeated with two ideas: first, ‘‘ that knowledge 
Is concerned with disclosure of the characteristics of antecedent 
existences and essences; and secondly, that the properties of value 
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formed therein provide the authoritative standards for the conduct 
of life.” So long as these ideas persist, the problem created by 
modern science is insoluble. But both of them “ are due to quest 
for certainty by cognitive means which exclude practical activity— 
namely, one which effects actual and concrete modifications jp 
existence. . . . The next task is accordingly to elucidate the recop- 
structions of tradition, which are involved in the actual procedure and 
results of knowing, as this is exemplified in physical inquiry.” The 
six chapters that follow, on ‘‘ The Art of Acceptance and the Art of 
Control,” ‘“‘ Ideas at Work,” ‘The Play of Ideas,” ‘ The Seat of 
Intellectual Authority,” “‘ The Naturalization of Intelligence,” “ The 
Supremacy of Method,” form the centre of the argument. They are 
a particularly careful and up-to-date restatement of the doctrine 
as to the nature and function of ideas familiar to the readers of 
Dewey’s early works on How We Think and Essays in Experimental 
Logic—“ fortified ” by being seen as a “‘ projection ” from the actual 
fact of the method of physical science as we know it to-day. The 
object is to show that, starting from the assumption held by science 
in common with philosophy that knowledge is to be won by turning 
away from the changes of sensible objects to an unchangeable world 
of forms, physics has gradually emancipated itself from this error 
through a succession of revolutions, initiated by Galileo, Newton, 
Einstein, and has arrived at the view that ‘“‘ knowledge is attained 
in exactly the opposite way, namely, through deliberate institution 
of a definite and specified course of change” (p. 82). Instead of 
“objects” supposed to be possessed of fixed and determinate 
characters or essences, which it is the aim of science to discover, all 
we have at the beginning is merely “‘ data” for active processes of 
experiment by means of which the situation is entirely changed, and 
the so-called object completely reconstructed, though by a recon- 
struction which again merely gives us the data for new processes 
aiming at further determination. It is on this basis that Dewey 
seeks to establish his view that mind instead of being thought of as 
outside the objects of experience, which it beholds and seeks to grasp, 
is “a participant interacting with other things and knowing them, 
provided it is regulated in a definable way ” (p. 192). If this seems 
to imply that there is an element of indeterminacy in nature itself, 
giving admission to this participant action, he is again prepared to 
appeal to the actual results of modern physics, and to find in Heisen- 
berg’s “‘ principle of indeterminacy ” the last phase of the develop- 
ment which science has been undergoing, and therewith the starting 
point for a new doctrine of the relation between mind and things. 
It proves that “‘ indeterminacy ”’ is, in fact, “‘ a real property of some 
natural existences ” (p. 221). The outcome as regards the criterion 
of knowledge is summed up in the statement that this “‘ lies in the 
method used to secure consequences, and not in metaphysical con- 
ceptions of the nature of the real.” 

Physical science is, however, only one form of knowledge, and the 
assumption that it has a peculiar and privileged position is just 8 
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of the old idolatry of the logical intelligence and its universals ; 
and in one of the most valuable passages in these chapters the author 
insists that ‘‘ all materials of experience are equally real; each has 





aright to be dealt with in terms of its own especial characteristics 
and its own problems ” (p. 206), and that the poet, the statesman, 
the farmer, each has his knowledge, as genuine as that of the physicist, 
the psychologist, the botanist and mineralogist. “It is congenial 
to our idiom to call the reflective conclusions of competent methods 
by the name of science. But science thus conceived is not a final 
thing. The final thing is appreciation and use of things of direct 
experience” (p. 212). This brings us in the last two chapters on 
“The Construction of the Good ” and ‘* The Copernican Revolution ” 
to considerations that touch on ethics and religion. While physical 
science has thus had its feet set on the true path the social and moral 
sciences are still in the bog. They still largely consist “‘ in putting 
facts as they are into conceptual schemes framed at large ”’ (p. 209). 
Dewey steers his way between the empiricism that makes the standard 








of value to consist in ‘‘ actual enjoyment,” the realism that makes 
direct appeal to ‘‘ eternal values,”’ and the idealism that is concerned 
with the conservation of a particular class of values called “‘ spiritual,” 
to the position that value is only to be found in “ enjoyments which 
are the consequences of intelligent action,” and which only emerge 
when account is taken of the relation of action to “ our deepest 
interests °°—in other words, which are “ significant.” Needless to 
say of the inspiring reformer in education that we have learned to 
know in Professor Dewey, he is full of hope that through the diffusion 
of the right kind of knowledge and the development of “‘ a system of 
operative ideas congruous with present knowledge and with present 
facilities of control of natural events and energies,” a Copernican 
revolution may be effected in moral of the same kind as has been 
effected in physical science. The good which is the object of moral 
action, like the known which is the object of science, is something 
that has to be and that can be constructed by a process which implies 
the meeting and co-operation of mind with the data of experience, 
and for the guidance of which “‘ a moral law, like a law of physics, is 
merely a formula of the way to respond when specified conditions 
present themselves.” 

Applied in the last chapter to religion the theory means that, 
released from beliefs derived from the idea of the fixed union of the 
actual and ideal in ultimate Being, this becomes “ the sense of the 
possibilities of existence and devotion to the cause of these possi- 
bilities as distinct from acceptance of what is given at the time.” 
Science may modify the contents of human belief about ends and 
goods, but ‘‘ it would and could not touch the fact that we are capable 
of directing our affection and loyalty to the possibilities resident in 
the actualities discovered. An idealism of action that is devoted to 
creation of a future, instead of staking itself upon propositions about 
the past, would be invincible ” (pp. 288-289). Along with such a faith 
in possibilities will go piety towards actualities, as the source of them, 
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the sense of common dependence on the unknown, and therewith 
deliverance from pride in the most corrosive of its forms, “ that 
which divides man from man at the foundation of life’s activities » 
(p. 298). 


One goes so far with Professor Dewey in what here and elsewhere 
he has sought to teach in a life of strenuous thought and practical 
effort that one is constantly haunted by the fear that it may be one’s 
own obtuseness and inertia which is the obstacle to going further, 
Without stopping to indicate the many points of agreement, I must 
be content to mention those at which doubt rises and at which he 
seems himself to stop short of what is required to give complete 
convincingness to his philosophy. 

To begin with a verbal point which yet perhaps covers more than 
the use of words. While we must agree with the protest against the 
separation of knowledge from practice in the concrete life of the 
mind, we must at the same time insist that only confusion can come 
from failure to define them as referring to different aspects of that 
life. Constantly though he uses the word “ practice’” Dewey nowhere 
tells us what precisely he means by it, with the result that at one 
time he takes it (surely too widely) as equivalent to activity in general 
(thought he tells us is practical in so far as in experiment it is actively 
engaged in altering conditions). At other times he takes it (surely 
here too narrowly) to mean blind as opposed to intelligent action 
(p. 284). Until we have some clear distinction between the kind 
of activity which is involved in all thought and the alteration which 
the thinker makes (whether in idea or in fact) of the conditions in 
order to get his ideas clear, and the activity which aims at alteration 
in the condition of things with a view to satisfying other than theoretic 
needs, there can be no intelligent discussion of the issue between the 
pragmatist and his opponents. 

A second and more fundamental point concerns the sense in 
which it can be said that the criterion of the value of ideas is to be 
found in their consequences. Pragmatism has suffered from the 
vague use of the term “‘ working ” as the criterion of value in theory 
and practice. What is required is a definition of the kind of working. 
It must be working as a whole, i.e. with all the elements relevant to 
the world (theoretic or practical) which is in view taken into account. 
That idea has value which works not for some casually chosen 
purpose, e.g. comfort or enjoyment, but because it presents us with 
an object or a situation richer and more promising because more 
inclusive and coherent, and therefore more individual than any other 
could give. Speaking of morals, “there is but one unconditional 
commandment,” wrote William James, “‘ vote always for the richer 
universe for the good that seems most organisable, most fit to enter 
into complete combinations, most apt to be a member of an inclusive 
whole.” It is this that is meant by the rationality of an idea mn 
theory, its reasonableness in practice. It would not be true to say 
that this note is not struck by Dewey. In the long section dealing 
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with the method of physical science it could not fail to be. But one 
misses it in the ethical section. He there shows himself so suspicious 
of appeals to reason (doubtless on account of the misuse of it in the 
t) that he would fain banish it from philosophy altogether in 
favour of “‘ intelligence ” (see p. 208). Yet, if the criterion of value 
js not casually chosen consequences but William James’s “ richer 
universe,” we require some word to signify the self-conscious organis- 
ing intelligence which we find only in man as distinct from any that 
we might attribute to the lower animals showing itself in the intelli- 
gent adaptation of means to end. 
Leaving these perhaps verbal considerations, we come to the 
central point in Dewey’s treatment of the relation of the actual to 
the “ideal or possible.” This, as he rightly sees and says, “‘ has 
always been the central problem of philosophy in its metaphysical 
aspect, just as the relation between existence and idea has been the 
central theme of philosophy on the side of the theory of knowledge. 
Both issues come together in the relation of the actual to the possible ” 
(p. 285). It is, therefore, in what he says about this that we must 
look for what differentiates his scheme from that which he chiefly 
criticises. But in order that the issue may be rightly put it is 
necessary to be clear as to what in its up-to-date statement this rival 
scheme in reality is. It is here that philosophers who represent what, 
for want of a better word, may be called the Platonic tradition are 
likely to take exception to Dewey’s characterisation. If Platonic 
philosophy ever really did hold to the “‘ antecedent and independent ” 
existence of the qualities man seeks to realise in the changing circum- 
stances of present life, this is not the form which the doctrine takes 
to-day in its best exponents, whether of the idealistic or the realistic 
type. Antecedence in time forms no part of a doctrine which recog- 
nises that in speaking of reality as a whole temporal existence, 
antecedent present or consequent, is only a phase of that which 
transcends it. To be fully real, real in every form and dimension, 
ideal possibilities have to be actualised in the world of time. Yet, in 
view of errors, into which it is only too easy to fall, it is important 
to emphasise the other side, namely, that temporal existences depend 
for all that gives them substance and stability, in Dewey’s phrase 
“significance,”” on the degree in which the ideal is actualised, or 
(seeing that, as is so well here insisted on, the ideal is an active agent) 
actualises itself. It is only, therefore, by a misleading abstraction 
that we can speak either of the potential or the actual as constituting 
the real world. Reality must include both. Still, they remain as 
distinguishable elements in it appealing to different sides of the soul, 
drawing it in different directions, according as its affections turn 
to the deeper, more permanent and constantly operating factors in 
its world, or to the passing embodiments of these in space-time 
existence. What differentiates Dewey’s view from this is not that it 
denies a place to the ideal. He even speaks of ideal possibilities as 
having ‘“‘ subsistence,” and being “‘ in their formal structure neces- 
sary” (p. 157). The difference is a matter of emphasis. But the 
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emphasis comes to be important, where, as we have seen, it is a question 
of interpreting the deeper forms of human experience. If the 
emphasis is on the actual present or prospective future as the more 
real, the objects, in which religion seeks security, as consisting jn 
possibilities, in reality depend, as Dewey puts it, on fortune, and are 
so far insecure—true security being only attainable through the effort 
to actualise possibilities through thought-directed effort. If, on the 
other hand, the emphasis is on the ideal possibilities, the situation 
is reversed ; in directing itself to these, religion chooses the better 
part, finding security in the faith that the values which are immanent 
in nature and history have the power, and in the end may be trusted, 
to manifest themselves in the world of time. The reader may be 
left to judge which of these two views seems to correspond best with 
his own conception of religious as contrasted with practical experience, 
If, as seems probable, it is the latter, he must be prepared to meet the 
criticism which Dewey, following James, directs against such a 
religion as the proclamation of a moral holiday and the enervation 
this brings with it. Perhaps it will not be difficult for him to find 
an answer in the appeal to the biographies of those who, from St Paul 
downwards, have best typified this attitude of mind. 

Be this as it may, the difference between what for short we may 
call the instrumentalist and the Platonic view of the side on which 
the emphasis should fall is perhaps clear. The issue is not between 
the relative claims of knowledge and practice, nor between the view 
of the world as the possessor of static qualities “‘ antecedent ” to our 
thought about it or our action upon it, and the view of it as the 
moving platform of creative activity. The real issue is whether the 
world of being is exhausted in the temporal series of the consequences 
of this activity, all else occupying the equivocal position of possi- 
bilities, or whether this is only one of the ways in which a whole of 
reality which transcends this series reveals itself to us. So far as this 
book is concerned, Dewey seems to commit himself to the former of 
these views, and that is the reason of the hesitation on the part of at 
least one of his readers to accept its argument as conclusive. Yeta 
doubt remains as to whether we are right in attributing this view to 
him as the last result of his thought. He has himself hinted else- 
where ? at another when he writes “ infinite relationships of man 
with his fellows and nature already exist,” and goes on to define 
“the ideal” as “a sense of these encompassing continuities with 
their infinite reach . . . a consciousness of the entire and compre- 
hensive whole.”” Even in the present work he parts company with 
any narrow interpretation of ‘‘ instrumentalism ” in his fine treat- 
ment of sesthetic experience (see especially p. 287). where, if we give 
full force to what he says of Nature as the bearer of beauty, we seem 
to go a long way to the interpretation of it in its character of revealer 
as well as of creator, and to be justified in asking why, if there is 4 
revelation in some uncovenanted way of a beauty that transcends 


1 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 830. 
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man’s actual achievements in art, there should not also be one of a 
truth and a goodness that transcends ordinary secular experience. 

That, in the revolt from mythological and false metaphysical 
ways of interpreting the reality that reveals itself in Nature and 
History, philosophy should go through a period of secularisation and 
occupation with the foreground of experience was only what was to 
beexpected. But when this has run its course, and what has occupied 
it is seen to be only the foreground, we may perhaps read between 
the lines of the writer, who perhaps more than any other represents 
this revolt, that he at least would not be disappointed if philosophy 
were to return to concernment with the finer shades of meaning in 
human experience, and with the background from which these 
penetrate to it. 
J. H. Murrueap. 
ROTHERFIELD, SUSSEX. 





Nature: Cosmic, Human and Divine. By James Young Simpson.— 
Oxford: University Press, 1929.—Pp. ix + 157.—6s. net. 


Some precise delimitation of the realm of Nature is becoming an 
ever more urgent and difficult task. Our acceptance of Words- 
worth’s “‘ solid ground of Nature ” is unconsciously qualified by its 
restriction to either the physicist’s world of pointer readings and their 
abstract derivatives, or the more concrete fields of history and biology, 
each equally remote from the poet’s own sphere. We contrive to 
reconcile it with the phenomenalism of Kant, the agnosticism of 
Russell, or the realism of Whitehead. While, therefore, Professor 
Simpson’s three adjectives may be quite justifiable, still he has not 
completely avoided this confusing ambiguity. He advances alto- 
gether too easily and rapidly, I think, from ‘“‘ Nature Divine” to 
“Divine Nature,” so that the final result is to intensify the obscurity 
attending the import of ‘‘ Nature.” As regards the substance and 
presentation of his small volume, on the other hand, it is excellent ; 
concise, well documented and arranged, and marked by many 
passages of that rare eloquence which never sacrifices lucidity. His 
comprehensive summary of recent research in cosmogony and anthro- 
pology preludes his own solution of the question “ Is life a drama or 
adrift?’ To science we are indebted for the “‘ conception of eternal 
process, in whose universal, linked stages the inorganic and organic 
find their place. We come up against some World Ground or Infinite 
Source of Energy ; this implies that we have to associate Mind with 
the activities of this Infinite Energy.” Finally, man is “ part of a 
process that is a rational orderly whole”; and while “‘ the doctrine 
of evolution is statement of fact,” the principle of unimpaired con- 
tinuity is allied throughout with due recognition of the unimpeachable 
uniqueness of the successive phases. 

Nevertheless, there still remains the perplexing ambiguity of 
“Nature.” For, in the first place, ‘“ Nature was antecedent to man’s 
mind”; yet there ‘‘ is evidence of mind in Nature,” although “ as 
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to the relation of Mind to Infinite Energy we can as yet form no 
clear idea’; nor does clarity seem to be attained by applying the 
dualist concept of “ Mind-Energy”’ to “ Ultimate Reality.” p, 
Simpson appears equally vacillating in his treatment of personality 
as a divine attribute. At one stage of his argument he restricts 
himself to the affirmation that “the creative core of being which 
constitutes Personality has its analogue in some transcendent fashion 
in connection with the Ground of the Universe”; and I find it 
difficult to discover adequate justification for the swift transition 
from this comparative vagueness to the explicit description of God 
as ‘‘ Supreme Person,” consistently referred to by personal pronouns, 
The basic categories never find their due place in what I should 
regard as their proper order of advancing logical cogency, from 
Energy to Mind, Personality and God. A parallel confusion marks 
the acceptance of “‘ a certain measure of spontaneity at the creative 
core of Being” on the ground of Heisenberg’s principle of indeter- 
minacy. Here, as almost universally at the moment, far too much 
is read into this theory. All it can be taken to imply is that, under 
specific conditions, the direct observation of phenomena cannot attain 
certainty. But obviously it is just as fallacious to conclude that 
these phenomena themselves must therefore be indetermined as to 
maintain that because a short-sighted umpire cannot give accurate 
and reliable decisions, therefore the batting itself is no longer amen- 
able to rigid cricketing laws. It should further be clearly realised 
that a large and influential body of expert opinion declines to abandon 
the principle of universal causation. There is likewise too facile an 
agreement with Eddington’s over-emphasis on “‘ pointer-readings and 
similar indications. Mathematical equations are apparently the only 
things we know... our real knowledge is limited to pointer- 
readings.” Now, if this were literally true, the author’s entire position 
would immediately collapse, for Energy, and with this Mind-Energy, 
become nothing more than “ picturesque descriptions” wholly 
devoid of any philosophical validity. It seems to be forgotten that 
the mathematicians, after all, are only the accountants of the 
Universe ; and while their accountancy will always remain indis- 
pensable, still it can never become final and exhaustive. All sym- 
bolism, again, whether mathematical or not, derives its essential 
value from some more or less definite knowledge of what the symbols 
represent or express; to ignore this is to reduce all Professor 
Simpson’s main conclusions to the level of mere mythology. 

The indefiniteness which attends the personality of God is, 
however, completely absent from the character of Jesus; ‘“‘ God is 
immanent in the world process ; He is incarnate in Jesus,” who “is 
God for us, because He is the Perfect Man.” But, again, it becomes 
hard to reconcile the meanings of “‘ Nature,” and the actual validity 
of ascribing personality to God, with the assertion that ‘“ human 
perfection is divine”; the Incarnation takes on the aspect of an 
‘‘ epiphany or manifestation of Eternal Mind-Energy,” itself enjoying 
and even conferring perfection, rather than a dramatic action of 
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supremely ethical quality. For although error, as purely intellectual, 
and ugliness, as purely esthetic, may be destroyed by progressive 
stages, this is quite impossible where moral evil is concerned ; this is 
always a matter of the will being incapacitated by evil to overcome 
its own lapses and remove its own defects, together with their 

nalties, if such there be. 

I fear that my suggestions will inevitably appear adversely 
critical; they are really intended, however, to expand and define 
further a general standpoint with which I unreservedly agree. 


J. E. TURNER. 
LIVERPOOL. 





The Evolution of Truth and other Essays. By Howard V. Knox, M.A. 
—London: Constable & Co., 1980.—Pp. vi + 180.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tas book is a record of range-finding shots, some of which are direct 
hits, preliminary to the author’s smashing bombardment in his Will 
to be Free (Constable, 1928). Readers of that dialectical polemic 
against Determinism will turn expectantly to these eight essays and 
not be disappointed. No fewer than five of them will be remembered 
by readers of Mind, namely, ‘‘ Green’s Refutation of Empiricism,” 
“Mr Bradley’s ‘ Absolute Criterion’ ”; “‘ What is Pragmatism ? ” ; 
“William James and His Philosophy ” ; and “‘ Has Green answered 
Locke?’ Two were printed in the Hrspert JourNAL, namely, 
“The Letters of William James ” and “‘ Is Determinism Rational ? ” 
—an essay substantially incorporated in the Will to be Free. The 
longest and most important, extending to over forty pages, appeared 
in the Centenary Number of the Quarterly Review—‘ Pragmatism : 
The Evolution of Truth,” from which this present volume derives its 
title. 

These collected essays display a keen intellect working at high 
pressure. Mr Howard V. Knox belongs to the growing band of 
rebels who have set up their banners against the main column of our 
philosophical tradition. That tradition, according to H6ffding’s 
amusing story, represents the Absolute as having retired from 
business to sit, according to James’s comment on it, for a full-length 
portrait to Royce, Bradley and Taylor. So far, these insurrectionary 
frontier tribesmen of metaphysics are unable to settle on a common 
flag, and pass under various pennons as pragmatists, humanists, 
radical and operational empiricists. Whatever place Mr Knox will 
ultimately occupy among men like Pierce, James, Schiller, Dewey, 
McDougall, he is now, at any rate, the bonniest fechter of them all. 
He is recklessly provocative, defiantly exasperating, and revels in a 
sort of philosophical Magnificat that pulls down the mighty from 
their seat, or—should we say ?—knocks them off their perch. He 
is so certain of the validity of his objections, so convinced of the 
humbugging and pretentious evasiveness of some authors, that he 
Writes with a magnificently insulting disregard of established reputa- 
tions that cannot fail either to incite the reader to red inarticulate 
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rage or make him like James, when he read a work of Santayana with 
which he disagreed, squeal with delight. Often he hurts mortally 
to the dividing of the joints and marrow. Now and again he offers a 
pleasant quip, as when dealing with Green’s proof of the non-temporal 
character of thought, that the parts of the judgment are not sue. 
cessive, he writes “ One might as pertinently argue that because H,0 
is not first H, and then O, that therefore H,O cannot be in time, 
The argument, in fact, will not hold water.” But spite of this kind 
of clever and smart banter, and some quite gratuitous contempt for 
opponents, the argument itself is never flippant or frivolous, and is 
often a severe disciplinary study on themes that touch the most acutely 
sensitive nerves of living philosophical discussion. He offers all 
through a sustained attack on “timeless truth,” and complains, 
not without justice, that his criticisms have so far remained 
unanswered, suggesting that they are unanswerable. ‘“‘ For, after all,” 
he writes genially, ‘the only way of dealing with unanswerable 
objections is not even to attempt to answer them.” 

The evolution of truth as exhibited in this book takes the form, 
according to the author’s own summary, chiefly (1) of a growing 
perception of the logical futility of the ‘“‘ Laws of Thought”; and 
(2) a growing conviction that it is quite impracticable first to con- 
struct a Logic or Theory of Knowledge and then to apply it to the 
“* free-will problem.” For in the end the problem of knowledge and 
the problem of freedom are inseparable. These essays may, therefore, 
be profitably read in connection with Dr Dewey’s more radically 
positivistic and revolutionary Gifford Lectures on ‘‘ The Quest 
for Certainty.” Some pregnant ideas in that self-announced 
“Copernician Revolution” are already strikingly anticipated by 
Mr Knox (especially in his essay ‘‘ Has Green answered Locke?” 
where he deals with the Fallacy of Logomorphism) with some signi- 
ficant differences, but often with close and sometimes almost verbal 
coincidences. 

It is well that the lists should thus be set for a philosophical 
tournament, which is to be no mere sport for spectators and which 
will engage the utmost honour and valour of our best thinkers for a 
long time to come. The chaos which Professor McDougall sees to 
be overwhelming modern psychology threatens philosophy no less. 
These two cannot be sundered without tears. The “ block universe ” 
of a mechanistically monistic philosophy has been but the agent-in- 
advance of a reductio ad absurdum “ behaviourism ” in psychology. 
Martineau’s desperate expedient of conceding to ‘“ Science” God’s 
pledged action in the outward world while maintaining freedom in 
the inward world of the soul has utterly broken down. The visible 
fruit of the collapse is becoming evident in the abandonment m 
America of Unitarianism for ‘‘ Humanism.” Both the block Universe 
and Behaviourism end inexorably in eliminating, for thought and 
reality, the creative and active function of the human mind. 

A philosophy that is not avowedly the apologetic philosophy of 4 
theism, with a personally charactered God and a full and unreduced 
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doctrine of the Incarnation, finds it increasingly embarrassing to 
accept an antecedent ‘‘ Absolute ’” or an Ideal Eternal World, all 
too easily caricatured as a ready-made, reach-me-down Perfection or 
Beatitude of which all that is temporal and spatial—all, in fact, that 
is Life as we experience and know it, is Appearance. On the other 
hand, a philosophy that finds its only reality in actively working up 
this secular world into our only values seems to defeat itself even 

atically and ends in a quest of we know not what. It does not 
“work” precisely because it cannot work to a pattern seen on the 
mount. It becomes fussy with drabness until it drops dead, for it 
can find no justification for a ‘‘ moral holiday ” of contemplation, 
so that mysticism becomes the opium of poets and saints who have 
found a quick way out of Birmingham—an escape out of frustrate 
desires in ecstasies where thought was not, in enjoyment it expired. 
Thus we seem committed to a ding-dong battle, and from that warfare 
there is no discharge. 

Very valiantly Green anticipated in his Prolegomena (§ 68) “ the 
impossible supposition that there is a double consciousness in man,” 
and wrote: ‘* No, we reply, not that there is a double consciousness, 
but that the one indivisible reality of our consciousness cannot be 
comprehended in a single conception. In seeking to understand its 
reality we have to look at it from two different points of view; and 
the different conceptions that we form of it, as looked at from these 
different points, do not admit of being united any more than do our 
impressions of opposite sides of the same shield.” No wonder that 
Mr Knox, and Mr Schiller after him, fastened mercilessly on this 
damaging admission—the latter, in his chapter on ‘“‘ Absolutism and 
Religion” in his Studies in Humanism, maintaining that absolute 
philosophy recognises that there is no logical bridge by which to 
pass from the human to the superhuman “ Ideal.” In other words, 
“ consciousness is merely a word to cover the fundamental discrepancy 
between two incompatible conceptions, and an excuse for shirking 
the most fundamental of philosophical problems.” 

Mr Knox shirks nothing and is ruthlessly sincere. As a critic he 
is corrosively effective, but so far, as a philosopher, he remains 
abstemiously unconstructive. His positive and creative powers will 
be seen only when he, who dares so much, dares give us not criticism 
of the thought of others, but, so far as a destroyer of over-complete 
systems may do so, his own full philosophical interpretations of life. 


J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


Tae Op MEETING CHURCH, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





Essays in Christian Philosophy. By Leonard Hodgson, M.A., Hon. 
D.C.L.—Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, Toronto, 
1920.—9s. net. 

ProrEssor Hopeson has given us in this book a series of essays 

which he asks us in the preface to read as “ preliminary studies in 
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the development of a more thoroughgoing philosophical position,” 
Two closely related questions give unity to the book. What 
is the content and significance to be attached to personality? 
May we interpret ultimate Reality in terms of personality? The 
first six essays are perhaps of more general interest than the last 
six, for they discuss questions which are realised to-day to be of vital 
consequence and significance in many philosophical as well as 
psychological circles. Their main theme is man and his place in 
nature. The particular aspects chosen for discussion are: ‘ Psycho- 
logy and Religious Belief”; “‘ Self and the Unconscious”; “ Sip 
and its Remedy”; “The Question of Freedom”; “ Freedom, 
Grace and Providence ” ; ‘“‘ Compromise, Tension and Personality,” 

Man’s status, Professor Hodgson regards as unique because man 
alone is in touch with two environments—the physical environment 
of his origin and the spiritual environment of his goal, God. He 
argues that it is only the “‘ intensive study of psychology ” which 
blinds the psychologists to the fact that “‘ there are men all round 
who actually are controlling primitive instincts in accordance with 
lives devoted to the pursuit of goodness, of truth, of beauty, of 
response to the love of God.” He maintains that all those whose 
work is animated by a disinterested love of truth, as, for instance, 
is that of the psychologists themselves, ‘‘ presuppose a truth to be dis- 
covered,” and to that extent “glimpse that higher environment we 
are striving to reach.” The psychologist should then recognise that 
there is a truth which is not a rationalisation, and allow the possibility 
of an adequate ground for religious belief. 

Professor Hodgson’s treatment of the ‘Self and the Uncon- 
scious ” is interesting, if perhaps he suggests conclusions which do 
not carry conviction to the reader. He describes the self “as a 
growing being,” which “ grows by feeding upon the experiences 
provided by the environment,” and he differentiates it from 
the “* unconscious ” because “‘ it is doubtful whether it is justifiable 
to include in a man’s self, in any true sense, anything for which he 
cannot be held responsible. ‘‘ The unconscious,” he suggests, should 
be treated as an “‘ extension of the environment rather than of the 
self.” Within the term “unconscious” he would include the 
environment of the body as well as that larger content, which only 
patient investigation can reveal; it contains past experiences 
possibly—devils—if not God Himself. The subject, as Professor 
Hodgson recognises, is extremely difficult, and anyone who dares to 
dogmatise here runs the risk of grave error, but though sympathising 
with Professor Hodgson’s view that the term “‘ unconscious self” is 
full of ambiguities and not infrequently used as a question-begging 
epithet, still it is doubtful whether his suggestion would meet the 
problems involved. What is a complex? Is it a term implying 4 
morbidity existing in the character of the person, and does “ the 
healing” require the removal of that morbidity ? In other words, 
does it postulate a change in the subject of the experiences, 4 
re-orientation of the self? We should like to know, too, on this theory, 
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at what period in the “‘ growth of the self” it is first to be regarded 
as responsible, and whether it is really only to be held responsible 
for actions consciously held in thought. But this would be to raise 
the difficult question of history and its relation to persons. 

The discussion of “‘ Sin and its Remedy ” is a further development 
of the same idea. ‘‘ What a man is made of is provided by the 
experiences which come to him through the body, what sort of a soul 
he makes of himself depends on the way in which he controls those 

riences. Here, again, Professor Hodgson places the emphasis 
on responsibility, and points out how frequently pathological con- 
ditions are due, to an unwillingness to face reality, but, he adds, 
“sin” too may be an “ unwillingness to face reality.” The line of 
advance is not merely knowledge of the conditions, as some psycho- 
analysts seem to urge, but readjustment to a higher spiritual 
environment. 

The main interest of these essays, as it is also the corner stone of 
Professor Hodgson’s philosophy, centres on the problem of freedom. 
It is not possible in a short review to do justice to his treatment of 
the subject, it deserves the reader’s sympathetic study. Here, as 
in the other essays, he wrestles with the problems raised by the 
Behaviourist school of psychology and the psycho-analysts. He 
recognises two possible extremes of action: on the one hand, a 
mechanical response to the environment on what he terms “ the 
sub-human level ” ; and, on the other hand, the ideal of a completely 
free activity. He rejects any notion of “ chance ” in the “ system of 

”: “The mechanism of the sub-human natural order is itself 
grounded on the goodness of God—nature carries out His will with 
untiring and obedient energy— it is, however, a system in which 
each individual thing carries out willy-nilly the will of the whole. Men 
and women are in transit from passive conformity to active co-opera- 
tion, and on the way they wander off into experiments in self-asser- 
tion which run counter to the will of God, and introduce that human 
element of uncertainty which is the scientist’s despair. They are, 
in fact, in process of becoming free.”” Professor Hodgson thus 
places the human species at an intermediate stage. Some of its 
members refuse freedom and responsibility and sink back to the 
sub-human level of their origin ; others move forward to the freedom 
of the sons of God. The keynote of his conception of freedom in this 
fullest sense is “ willing co-operation”; co-operation with one’s 
fellow human beings as well as co-operation with God. Grace and 
Providence are terms which express the unique character of man’s 
relation to God. Grace is God’s co-operating with and helping man. 
Providence is man’s understanding co-operation with God. 

It has only been possible to draw attention to a few of the more 
salient features of the earlier essays, but these points show that 
Professor Hodgson’s book presents an interesting, as well as a sincere, 
attempt to grapple with the puzzles of human experience without 
ignoring its more perplexing aspects. At the same time, it cannot 
be said that he does not leave an uneasy feeling of dissatisfaction 
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behind. In his treatment of the sub-human level of experience 
there is too little room left for the spontaneous activity which seems 
to characterise it. Philosophers, as Professor Hodgson is wel] 
aware, are intensely conscious of the presence of spontaneous activity 
in individuals other than members of the human family, ang 
distinguish between the spontaneous activity, say, of the electron, 
and the purposive activity of the animal world and possibly of the 
vegetative. Can these all be classed under mechanical response to the 
environment ? Is it merely rigid obedience to laws ? Will some such 
philosophy as Spinoza’s cover all except human free activity? Is 
there not here a danger of too greatly simplifying one-half at least 
of the problem? Is there not truth, too, in the view which holds 
that each individual has unique value in so far as it expresses its 
own inner nature. Here Leibniz and his modern disciple Professor 
Wildon Carr seem to voice a very important aspect of truth. We 
should welcome, too, a more explicit statement of the nature of 
the spiritual environment. Is it possible that human experience 
requires a threefold division—physical, organic and spiritual, or 
personal, environment ? To what extent is Professor Hodgson a 
Platonist? Is God the source of all values—of goodness of truth, of 
beauty and of love; and are these values enshrined in personality, 
or are they impersonal ? 
M. E. SANDBACH-MARSHALL. 
Kine’s CoLiece, Lonpon. 





Christian Ideas in Political History (Holland Memorial Lectures, 
1925). By C. E. Osborne, M.A., T.C.D.—London: John 
Murray, 1929.—Pp. xiv + 319.—10s. 6d. net. 


Waar has been the influence of Christianity on the social and political 
organisation of the Western world ? Canon Osborne has attempted 
the answer to this question in respect of the relations of Church and 
State, the problems of war and arbitration, and the problems of 
modern industry. He owes his chief indebtedness to the magistral 
work of Troeltsch, and his book is another reminder that we still 
await an English translation of Die Christliche Soziallehren. The 
earlier part of the story—dealing with the relations of Church and 
State from the beginnings of the Christian Church to the Middle Ages 
and the Reformation—receives the more thorough treatment. Canon 
Osborne recognises the importance of the Stoic contribution as, along 
with the Christian, the source of the doctrine of human equality and 
the sense of human solidarity. His treatment of St Augustine, and 
in particular of the De Civitate, is sound and discriminating. The 
“* City of God ” is not an anticipation of the great Medieval Church- 
State so much as a pilgrim-church whose triumph will be in Heaven, 
“he unity of the City of God is not that of an externally solid, 
fortress-like construction. Its unity is that of the common loyalty 
of a band of soldiers struggling through an enemy’s country, ‘ where 
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imorant armies clash by night.’” In the Medieval period Canon 
Osborne does justice not only to the outstanding figures of St Thomas 
and Dante, but also to the lesser known work of John of Salisbury 
in the early Middle Ages and of Massilio of Padua in the later. In 
the Reformation period the attitudes of Luther and Calvin are 
compared and contrasted, and Calvin is recognised as the more 
potent influence for the development of free institutions. In a 
contrasting Calvin with the other great Genevan, Rousseau, 
(anon Osborne does less than justice to the latter. ‘“‘ Both of these 
men were mighty to destroy—though only Calvin to construct.” 
“Rousseau must be reckoned among the eminent or notorious anti- 
Christians of literature.” Canon Osborne is relying on one section 
of the Social Contract in which Rousseau disparages the “ other- 
worldly ” character of Christianity without taking note of another 
e in which Rousseau states the simple essence of the Christian 
teaching which has been neglected by the Christian Church. But 
if Canon Osborne depreciates Rousseau, he ignores Voltaire; and, 
although no one would venture to call Voltaire Christian, or even 
religious, it may yet be argued that he is one of those who rediscovered 
for the modern world the Christian valuation of humanity. Another, 
and this time undeniably a Christian writer, is Fénelon, of whom 
also Canon Osborne makes no mention. (Canon A. J. Carlyle has 
frequently asserted that Fénelon and Voltaire are the founders of the 
modern democratic movement of thought.). 

The modern period is the weakest section of Canon Osborne’s 
book. He traces the connection between Puritanism and the rise 
of Capitalism, but his bibliography, while mentioning Tawney, omits 
Weber. He does less than justice to the influence of the Noncon- 
formist sects that arose in the seventeenth century, and makes no 
mention of Mr Gooch’s work, or of the more recent volume of Mr 
Belasco. The democratic tradition that comes down through the 
great line of mystics and heretics has been traced by Dr Rufus 
Jones in his books on the Spiritual Reformers, and in the volumes of 
the history of Quakerism, but it receives scant acknowledgment from 
Canon Osborne. William Penn’s experiment in Christian govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania is ignored. The same criticism applies to the 
chapters on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The American 
Quaker saint and reformer, John Woolman, finds no place. The 
English Quaker, Bellers, to whom Marx paid tribute, goes unnoticed, 
and both Penn’s and Bellers’ anticipations of the League of Nations 
are omitted from the chapter on the Growth of the International 
Spirit. Wesley and the Methodist movement also deserve fuller 
treatment. 

It is difficult to bring into perspective the times that are nearer 
to our own. The Christian Socialist Movement is an obvious and 
important influence, the history of which has been written by Canon 
Raven, and is here briefly traced by Canon Osborne. The other 
influences which have widened the horizon of the modern Church 
are more scattered and incoherent, but the fact remains that the 
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Church to-day, as Canon Osborne says, “ even in the official utterances 
of its hierarchy or other authorities, is no longer content to be a tame 
chaplain of existing interests.” The Lambeth Reports and the 
“‘ Copec ’” movement are encouraging signs. But it is questionable 
whether the Churches, even the most advanced bodies like the Society 
of Friends, have gone far beyond a recognition of the “ stewardshi 
of wealth,”’ or have recognised the full implications of the Christian 
doctrine of the value of the individual in relation to industria] 
democracy. It is not enough to oppose, as Canon Osborne does 
(not without reason), the Communist experiment in Russia, We 
must also learn the lessons that Mrs Buxton has pointed out in her 
book on The Challenge of Bolshevism, and attempt to work out the 
forms of political and industrial organisation that are consistent 
with the Christian ideal. And the history of Christian influence on 
life and practice suggests that the advance will come from the 
unofficial and even heretical individuals and groups who will be the 
successors of the earlier leaders of what Troelstch calls Laien. 
christentum. 


A. Barratt Brown, 
Ruskin COLLEGE, OxFORD. 





Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teaching. By C. G. Montefiore, 
D.Litt., D.D.—London: Macmillan, 1980.—Pp. xxii + 442— 
15s. net. 


Dr MontTeriorE holds a position, in some respects unique, as a 
mediating interpreter between Judaism and Christianity. His Com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1927, is the outstanding witness to his pre-eminence in this field. 
Alike by close study and sympathetic insight he is able to discern 
the best in the Jewish and in the Christian religion, and to present 
it to the adherents of each for their consideration. He is therefore 
especially well fitted to deal with the subject of the parallels between 
the teaching of the Rabbis and that ascribed in the Gospels to Jesus, 
the subject to which the book at present under review is entirely 
devoted. It forms a sort of supplement to the larger Commentary, 
and in part it supplies what would have been contained in the 
Additional Notes which the late Dr Israel Abrahams had hoped to 
be able to write. His death in 1925, a grievous loss to scholarship, 
made finally impossible the carrying out of that intention. The 
present book is dedicated to his memory by his lifelong friend and 
fellow-worker. 

The subject of the parallels between the Rabbinic and the Gospel 
literatures is one which has been treated before, both by Jewish 
and Christian scholars, being indeed almost unavoidable by anyone 
who studies the Gospel record. The Jewish reader recognises at 
once that many, and indeed most, of the sayings attributed to Jesus 
have a Jewish ring about them ; and the Christian reader is at pains 
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to show where the difference lies between the real teaching of Jesus 
and the alleged Jewish counterpart. As the material is Jewish in 
form, whatever it may be in its true meaning, it is evident that the 
Jewish student has a considerable advantage over the Christian in 
his first-hand knowledge of the Rabbinical literature. Very few 
Christian scholars have that knowledge; and, not having it, they 
might as well leave the subject alone. 

In comparing together the Rabbinic and the Gospel teachings, 
the temptation is strong to play off the one against the other, in 
order to show on the Jewish side that Jesus only said what the 
Rabbis said, and on the Christian side that even if he did he meant 
very much more by it than they did. And not only so, but that 
Jesus said it first. The note of partisanship is thus mingled with 
the voice of calm and dispassionate reason which alone scholars 
ought to use. 

It is the outstanding merit of Dr Montefiore’s book that, it avoids 
the partisan attitude almost entirely. He is not out to deny or to 
maintain the originality, or the superiority of either Jesus or the 
Rabbis. His object is to compare together teaching which may 
fairly be regarded as characteristic of the Rabbis, whether con- 
temporary with Jesus or not, with teaching recorded in the Gospels 
and accepted by the Christian Church as authentic, whether or not 
it was actually uttered by him. A saying which is found, sub- 
stantially or verbatim, in both these bodies of teaching constitutes 
a true parallel; and the reader, having the material placed before 
him with scrupulous fairness, can draw his own conclusions as to the 
relative excellence of the two sayings thus compared. 

In writing his book, Dr Montefiore had before him the immense 
collection of Strack-Billerbeck, in their Rabbinical Commentary on 
the New Testament. It might seem as if their work had made his 
unnecessary, as indeed he modestly hints. But this is by no means 
the case. The learned authors of the large work present their 
material with strict fairness indeed, but they look at it from the 
point of view of Lutheran theologians—through Lutheran spectacles, 
as Montefiore would put it. And it would seem probable that one 
main reason why he wrote his book was that he might so far as 
possible supply the necessary corrective to their distortion of vision. 
In effect his book is a reply to theirs, and a very excellent reply. 

_ Dr Montefiore, with engaging frankness, admits his own limita- 
tions in saying that he writes from the point of view of Liberal 
Judaism, and that he has regard chiefly to those elements of the 
teaching under discussion which are of interest and importance at 
the present day. Thus, he leaves out of comparison all the teaching 
which has for its subject the life after death, the fate of the righteous 
and the wicked. He omits this topic because he says it does not 
interest him, and because neither Jesus nor the Rabbis had any real 
knowledge concerning it. That might be admitted, and yet the fact 
temains that both he and they had something to say about it; and 
a study of ‘ parallels ’’ could only be considered incomplete if it 
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did not include what was said by each party upon this subject. So 
too, it lies outside the proper treatment of the comparison of 
** parallels ” to judge the material according as it interests the writer 
or according as it falls in with the aims and ideas of Liberal Judaism, 
A student who really wants to know how the case stands in regard to 
the “ parallels” between the Rabbinic and Gospel teachings, may 
fairly remark that he does not want to be told about Liberal J udaism, 
and is not directly concerned to know what does or does not interest 
Dr Montefiore. However, the student who reads this book will soon 
adjust himself to this special feature, and will be grateful to the 
author for the abundant treasure which is offered to him. 

An omission of another kind may be noted, more by way of inquiry 
than of criticism. The parallels are presented fully and fairly, and 
with admirable clearness. Yet the question is left, apparently undis- 
cussed, ‘‘ How did there come to be this close and frequent resem- 
blance between the two sets of teaching? Did Jesus borrow from 
the Rabbis, or they from him? And if neither, what then? One 
thing is certain, that there can be here no chance coincidence. The 
parallels are too many and too close to allow of any such explanation. 
The present writer believes that the explanation is to be found in 
the teaching of the Synagogue, which was common to both. Some 
explanation there must be, and it would have added much to the 
value of Dr Montefiore’s treatment of the subject of “ parallels ” if 
he had given his solution of the problem of the “ common ground.” 

The book is not one to be read through continuously ; it is, indeed 
a commentary for one specific purpose, defined as the study of the 


“* parallels.” The reader will use it, as he would any other com- 
mentary, to refer to in connection with particular passages. It can 
be used by those who have not the larger commentary ; but those 
who possess that will certainly wish to have this also. All students 
of the Gospels know well, or ought to know, that Dr Montefiore is a 
writer with whom they must very seriously reckon, and they will be 
only the more convinced of that fact when they have read this book. 


R. T. HERFORD. 


KELSALL, CHESTER, 
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